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The Passing of George Schuyler Gardiner 


On Sunday, May 29, at 4:30 in the afternoon, George S. Gardiner, 
head of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., died at his summer 
home in Ridgefield, Conn., at the age of 67, following an illness of 
several months. 

That simple statement will carry to the hearts of many readers a 
profound sorrow, for it notes the passing of one of the great men of 
America’s lumber industry and of a beloved and revered friend of hun- 
dreds of its members. 

George S. Gardiner was one of the 
giants of the southern lumber develop- 
ment and a pioneer in this particular 
section. He foresaw the future of Mis- 
sissippi longleaf pine and was early in 
the field. He built up one of the great- 
est lumber organizations of the South 
and at the same time built up one of its 
most beautiful, most prosperous and best 
planned industrial cities. 

Coincident with this he furthered the 
growth of the city’s present fine schools 
and churches, clubhouses, Y. M. C. A. 
and similar community enterprises. He 
was largely instrumental in the devel- 
opment of a tiny village in a swamp 
into a comfortable, prosperous and hand- 
some municipality. 

Thruout the thirty years of this de- 
velopment he struggled, a quiet, kindly, 
gentle man with an iron will and infinite 
patience and a constant vision of the 
future, against many odds, but with an 
ever increasing following of warm 
friends and faithful employees. 

Mr. Gardiner was born at Penn Yan, 
N. Y., April 12, 1854. He was in truth 
one of America’s aristoerats, for he 
sprang from that sturdy body of Puri- 
tan pioneers who made liberty-loving ss 
New England what it was to the young 
nation. His first American ancestor was Lion Gardiner, English engineer 
who came to America in 1663 to build fortifications in the colonies, and 
who fought with bravery equal to his name thruout the celonial 
wars. Mr. Gardiner represented the eighth generation of the Gardiner 
family in America. On his mother’s side he was a descendant of a 
revolutionary hero, Cornelius Genung, who enlisted in the Continental 
army. from Morristown, N. J. 

The Gardiner family originally settled on Gardiner’s Island in the 
mouth of the Connecticut River which was ceded to Lion Gardiner by 
the king and remained in the family for more than 250 years. 

The Gardiner family moved from New York to the West when George 
S. Gardiner was about twelve years old, and they finally settled in Clinton, 
Iowa, where he first entered the lumber business at the very bottom of 
the ladder. His first practical work was tallying the cut of the mills 
of C. Lamb & Sons. He developed an aptitude for mechanics and rapidly 
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learned a great deal about the sawmilling business. In his early twenties 
he was placed in charge of the lumber yard and shipping department of 
Gardiner, Batchelder & Welles at Lyons, Iowa, and soon afterward had 
general supervision of the mill of that concern. 

In the fall of 1890 he first visited the timber belt of Mississippi, and 
was so strongly impressed with its possibilities that he telegraphed his 
brother, the late Silas W. Gardiner, urging him to join in looking it over. 
At that time great unbroken tracts of 
longleaf pine surrounded the village of 
Laurel, which had been established by 
John Kamper, who built a sawmill there 
and named the place ‘‘ Laurel.’’ 

Finding George Gardiner’s enthusi- 
asm well founded, Silas Gardiner and 
Lauren C. Eastman bought this prop- 
erty and thus began the present or- 
ganization of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
George S. Gardiner, in charge of opera- 
tions, fought thru many a depressing 
season and a few desperate times, but 
slowly out of the forest rose the great 
plant and busy city of today. 

Mr. Gardiner had been president of 
the company for many years but had not 
taken an active part in its operation of 
late. He never lost interest in the wel- 
fare of his employees, however, nor in 
the upbuilding of the community. 

Mr. Gardiner was married at Clinton, 
Iowa, in 1877 to Catherine L. Marshall, 
of that city. The marriage was a sin- 
gularly happy one as many a lumberman 
acquaintance will testify. Mrs. Gardi- 
ner was her husband’s business confidant 
and similar tastes and mutual ideals 
made theirs a peculiarly complete union. 
She survives him with two daughters, 
Mrs. Juliet G. Rogers and Mrs. Charles 
Green, both of Laurel. A sister, Mrs. 
Lauren C, Eastman, of Clinton, Iowa, also survives. 

Mr. Gardiner was always greatly interested in the religious and edu- 
eational institutions of the community. and contributed much of 
time and means to these phases of its life. Under his influ- 
ence and direction younger generations of Laurel have taken up and have 
earried thru many of his plans and ideals in this connection. For many 
years he had been actively identified with St. John’s Episcopal Church 
of Laurel as vestryman and warden. He was a member of the Masonic 
lodge, a 32nd degree Mason and a member of the leading clubs in New 
Orleans and New York. 

In the death of Mr. Gardiner, the lumber industry has lost one of its 
recognized leaders, a man of vision and sterling character, a man whom 
the industry has been proud to honor time and again and whose name 
has always stood for the best in American citizenship. His was a delight- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A Genealogical Chart of Lumber 


HE GREATEST source of popular misunderstanding of the 
elements entering into the cost of production of lumber, or 

of any other manufactured product, is lack of, or failure to 
exercise, the power of imagination. The average man viewing a 
pile of lumber on a building site thinks of it as the product of what, 
to him, is a very simple manufacturing process—merely the sawing 
of trees into boards. He will, when his attention is called to it, 
admit that “transportation” adds somewhat to the cost, but to him 
“transportation” means only the hauling of the lumber from the 
mill to the retail yard. Similarly, “labor,” to his mind, signifies 
only the direct labor required in the woods, mill, and distributing 
yard. Beyond these limits he has given little or no thought to 
what really is connoted by the terms “transportation” and “labor.” 
He fails to grasp the fact that “transportation” as a cost factor 
embraces not only the freight upon the manufactured lumber, and 
in most cases, the logs from which it comes, but that freight also 
had to be paid upon the coal that drove the locomotives that hauled 
the logs and the lumber; upon the mill machinery that cut the logs 
into lumber; upon the oil that lubricated that machinery; upon the 
steel from which both the locomotives and the mill machinery were 


made; upon the ore from which the steel was made, and so on thru 
endless ramifications, each adding its quota to the total cost factor 
of transportation. , 

Similarly, “labor” must be thought of not only in connection 
with building the house and manufacturing the lumber, but as en- 
tering into every process, however remote, that in any way touches 
the production, transportation and distribution of lumber, or of 
any material required in its production, back to the ore from which 
the axes and saws used in felling the trees were made. 

The range is almost limitless, and to bound it completely would 
stagger the most vivid imagination. However, there are certain 
well defined divisions, of major importance from the practical stand- 
point, that may be charted and visualized. This has been done by 
a Boston firm of industrial engineers, under the auspices of the 
Hoover committee for the elimination of waste in industry, a body 
sponsored by the American engineering council of the Federated 
Engineering Societies, and headed by Herbert Hoover, prior to his 
entering President Harding’s cabinet. . 

A chart, or “genealogical tree” of lumber, prepared for the Bos- 
ton Transcript by the engineering firm named, is reproduced on 
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page 45. To bring it within the limits of the page considerable re- 
duction was necessary, but the legends printed in the “blocks” will 
be found to be legible under careful scrutiny. 

Starting with the completed house, the various factors entering 
into the construction thereof are subdivided and analyzed. The 
chart is of particular interest to lumbermen because of the compre- 
hensive way in which their product is treated. Beginning with the 
major subdivisions of stumpage, cutting, transportation, sawing, 
and overhead and profit, the cost factor is traced back to the very 
ore (mining rights) from which the tools of production and trans- 
portation are made. This is the first time, so far as the AMERICAN. 
!LUMBERMAN jis aware, that all these cost elements have been an- 
alyzed and charted in just this way. The chart and the accompany- 
ing text, therefore, form a valuable contribution to the basic data 
of the industry. 

The overshadowing importance of labor as an element of cost in 
building, and in the manufacture of building materials, is shown 
by the fact that, according to the report cited, while the direct labor 
on a composite building analyzed amounted to 44 percent, the same 
item with indirect labor included reached 78 percent, and with the 
addition of such items as clerical work, general office supervision 
and salesmen’s salaries, to the surprising total of 88 percent. This 
simply emphasizes the often overlooked economic truth that labor 
is the controlling factor in the prices which the public is called upon 
to pay for any commodity, whether it be a house or a pair of shoes. 


Rejuvenating the Bureau of Commerce 


ANY FACTS regarding conditions in the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce that would be amusing if they were 
not tragic are set forth in Secretary Hoover’s letter submit- 

ting supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the de- 
partment for “sundry fiscal years.” For example, in asking for an 
increased appropriation for salaries in the bureau the secretary 
explains that-under present conditions persons possessing the req- 
uisite qualifications can not be secured and retained. These men 
require a knowledge of economics, of foreign languages, foreign 
trade and of general commercial and financial matters, as well as 
executive ability of a high order. Then he says: “From the stand- 
point of administration the salaries of assistant. directors should 
be increased, for at the present time many of the members of the 
large field force, commercial attaches, trade commissioners, and 
commercial agents receive much larger salaries than do the men 
who direct their activities.” 

A new position proposed by the secretary is that of “expert in 
commercial laws of foreign countries,” at $4,000 per annum. This, 
he says, would fill a long felt want, because “questions are being 
constantly asked by the commercial public as to restrictions placed 
upon the entrance of goods into foreign countries. These questions 
the bureau is able to handle in a limited way at the present time, 
but we could more adequately cover the field if an expert were pro- 
vided who could devote his entire time to keeping up with the con- 
stant changes in such laws thruout the world.” The final comment 
made by the secretary regarding this item will be appreciated by 
business men: “The cost of such an expert would be paid for hun- 
dreds of times over by the saving to commercial concerns.” 

The practical methods being pursued by Secretary Hoover are 
exemplified in his proposal “to employ four trade commissioners 
at the home office in Washington for a period not to exceed two 
years for the purpose of enabling the bureau to recall from their 
foreign posts . . . trade commissioners who can be utilized as 
a result of the knowledge gained in their foreign fields to adminis- 
ter and direct the activities of the trade commissioners assigned to 
these parts of the world in which they have had training, and to 
assist in the supplying of information relative to the sections of the 
world in which they were located.” 

For promoting commerce and export industries the secretary asks 
for an additional appropriation of $250,000; and in explaining the 
uses to which it is to be put he says: “The bureau has for some 
time felt the need of experts along given commodity investigations 
to be able to codperate with the leading industries of the United 
States in extending their foreign trade.” It is his intention to es- 
tablish twelve distinct divisions in the bureau to furnish informa- 
tion regarding as many industries, of which one shall be devoted to 
lumber and lumber products. The principle of administration here 
involved is so clearly sound that the secretary’s proposal should 
receive the instant sanction of Congress. While lumbermen will 
welcome this evidence of.a desire on the part of the secretary to 
give due recognition to needs of the export lumber trade, they will 
not overlook the fact that the whole country will profit by the help 
given in the same way to other great industries. 

Just now a policy of economy in Governmental expenditures is 
being advocated, and wisely too. But here is a proposal to go after 
the business that the industries of the United States must have in 
order to prosper, and the methods proposed are exactly those that 





individual concerns would adopt if they could do so. There is an 
abundance of evidence thruout Mr. Hoover’s letter to the secretary 
of the treasury, from which the foregoing facts have been taken, 
to inspire confidence in the former’s ability and intention to put 
the foreign trade of the country on a sound and permanent basis. 
He should, therefore, have the cordial and enthusiastic support of 
Congress and of business men in his requests for the money really 
needed for the work he proposes to undertake. 





Press Aids Forest Protection Campaign 


ELP GIVEN by the daily press in promoting observance of 
forestry week was of a kind that will be far reaching in its 
results. Papers in all sections used the occasion to inculcate 

sound ideas regarding the obligation of the public to observe the 
commonest rules of prudence in preventing forest fires; and at the 
same time some of them displayed a competent knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the present lumber and forestry situation. Prop- 
erly, most of the papers used their space to secure general ob- 
servance of forestry week; but many discussed the forestry problem 
from all angles. 

Of course the program of forestry week was almost purely edu- 
cational; the idea being to concentrate attention for seven days 
upon the subject of forest fire prevention as a means of conserving 
the timber supply. This was done with the hope that citizens might 
be led to think oftener of the forests thruout the year and realize 
a personal obligation to help prevent their destruction whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned. 

Much of the editorial comment deserves wider publicity than it 
will get; and it must be a matter of regret that means can not be 
found to keep the subject of forestry continually before the public 
thru the columns of the daily press. Somewhat typical of the com- 
ment in general is that of the Boston Transcript; which, after re- 
ferring to various legislative proposals, says: 

“Only let it be known in Congress that the nation is united in an 
insistent desire that the solution of the timber supply problem shall 
be undertaken in a broad, equitable and constructive manner, and 
without further delay, and an intelligent method will be found for 
bringing it about. The nation alone can not accomplish this thru 
the activities of Federal bureaus, however ably manned. No State 
or group of States can independently provide anything more than 
an insignificant amount of local relief. No one would think of re- 
lying solely on private initiative for a solution. Until the nation, the 
States, and the individual timber land owners can find a pro- 
gramme for codperative action on a scale that will embrace the 
entire country, and command their united and continuous support, 
matters will continue to go from bad to worse. 

“If forest protection week can serve to impress these facts upon 
the country in any degree the period will stand as a memorable 
seven days. Meantime it is equally essential that the existing wood- 
lands shall be used discreetly and guarded against the hazard of 
fire.” 

While lumbermen have a more direct interest than any other class 
of citizens in the protection of the forests, nevertheless every citi- 
zen, regardless of his vocation, has a vital interest in perpetuating 
the lumber supply; and, as the Transcript points out, forest pro- 
tection and reforestation demand the fullest codperation of all indi- 
viduals and all governmental agencies. 


Law Aimed at Persons Careless With Fire 


URING THE YEAR just past bills were introduced into the 
legislatures of Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Kansas 
to fix the cost of extinguishing preventable fires, upon those 

who cause the fires by disobeying fire prevention orders. How- 
ever, no one of these States enacted the bills into laws. The move- 
ment for these laws was sponsored by the National Fire Protection 
Association, whose headquarters are in Boston, Mass. Much work 
was put into the campaigns to secure the passage of the laws; but 
the matter is something new and the legislatures were not ready 
to take the step. 

The reason why such legislation was asked for is the fact that 
many fires in cities and towns are due to someone’s carelessness. 
Fires often start because of thoughtlessness, but the purpose of 
incendiarism is not present. It is claimed that financial liability 
in such cases will tend to make people careful who otherwise pay 
little heed to ordinary rules and regulations. The proposed laws 
encountered enough opposition to bring about defeat in each of the 
States where passage was attempted; for arguments against as 
well as in favor of such a measure can be produced. It is not 
primarily an effort to curb the incendiary, but it is claimed that it 
would have that result in many cases. It is intended as a curb on 





carelessness which is ordinarily not punishable by law. Sponsors 
of the proposed law announce that the first effort has not succeeded, 
but other efforts will probably follow. 
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Architects Advocate Open Shop 


HY SHOULD the building trades unions of Chicago be 
allowed, thru one-sided working agreements with con- 
tractors’ organizations, to continue to restrict building 

production by limiting the number of apprentices, the closing of the 
avenues of employment to all mechanics not affiliated with the 
Chicago Building Trades Council, and other measures and policies 
designed to strengthen the grip of organized laber upon the building 
industry? Just where does the public come in on the building 
proposition anyway? Has it any right or interest in the matter, 
and if so, is it not about time it was represented in the agreements 
between contractors and craftsmen? 

These and other pertinent questions are asked or implied in a 
letter sent on Wednesday of this week to the two associations 
representing the employing contractors of Chicago, by the board 
of directors of the Illinois Society of Architects. The letter, which 
is signed by F. E. Davidson, president of the society, appears on 
page 59. 

A further outstanding feature of the communication is the sug- 
gestion embodied therein that construction work proceed on the 
American, or open shop plan, which is in successful operation in 
many other cities, unless reasonable working agreements with the 
unions are executed within a fixed time. This gives tangible form 
to a widespread sentiment. The disclosures of union graft and 
bribery thru the investigation conducted by the Dailey legislative 
committee now sitting in Chicago have added impetus to it. It is 
no wonder that building costs mount when tribute money is regu- 
larly demanded by a horde of “business agents” as the price of 
allowing legitimate industry to proceed without harassing and 
costly interruptions: Everyone interested in the restoration of 
building activity in Chicago will endorse the suggestion that, unless 
the unions are willing to accept a fair and reasonable wage, and 
to do so within a fixed period, the American plan be given a tryout. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that at a conference 
of representatives of sash, door and millwork concerns doing busi- 
ness in Chicago, held on Thursday of this week, to consider the 
situation as regards the inside carpenters employed by these con- 
cerns who walked out on May 1 rather than accept wage reduction, 
there was apparent a consensus very favorable to initiating an 
open shop policy, tho it was decided to await developments in the 
general situation before taking any definite action. 





Lumbermen Foster Improved Agriculture 


UMBERING AND agriculture in the United States always have 
been closely related. At the same time that lumbermen have 
removed the trees and thus opened the land for cultivation, 

they have built railroads to otherwise inaccessible regions and 
have supplied incoming settlers with needed employment during 
part of the year; and the lumber produced has been a potent factor 
in promoting settlement and agricultural development by affording 
a cheap building material close at hand. 

With the development of the lumber industry on a larger scale 
and the increase in the amount of cut-over land lumbermen have 
seen the need of encouraging agricultural development and they 
have brought to the work of colonization the same intelligence and 
enterprise that they have displayed in their lumbering operations. 
Not content to leave the sale and settlement of their lands to the 
chance of selfish exploitation by sharks, they have sought in many 
regions to bring in industrious and thrifty home makers and have 
given the aid and support needed to start them on the road to per- 
manent prosperity. 

The attitude of lumbermen toward scientific agriculture is illus- 
trated by the fact that many of the most prominent operators are 
also breeders of pure bred hogs and cattle; and these men are mak- 
ing their own farms community agricultural experiment stations 
for demonstrating in the most practical and convincing way the 
principles and methods of growing profitable field crops and farm 
animals. Lumbermen have.had excellent opportunities for this kind 
of public service and they have performed it in a very praiseworthy 
manner. 

The observations made regarding the relations between lumber 
manufacturers and farmers have been in part inspired by an ad- 
vertisement of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., of Bagdad, Fla., 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Pensacola News. In the 
advertisement the company refers to itself as “a home industry, 
interested in the community. Will be glad to supply you with our 
products—Longleaf pine lumber; thorobred Duroc hogs; peaches; 
strawberries and grapes in season; white Leghorn chicken eggs for 
hatching; general merchandise; all at prices that will surprise you.” 

Such an advertisement speaks volumes for improved agriculture, 
because it clearly couples with good farming methods the profitable 
sale of farm products. Nobody can long remain a skeptic in the 


presence of such ocular demonstrations; but nothing else will serve 
in promoting right farming methods. The Bagdad concern is pur- 
suing the agricultural experiment station method, which has done 
more than any other to advance agriculture in the United States. 
It is indeed demonstrating in a practical way its “interest in the 
community,” and is offering an example that all lumber operators 
would find several kinds of profit in following. 





THE Exports from the United States in 1820 totaled $43,671,- 
894; and 100 years later, 1920, the total was $8,080,818,455. 
The population of this country in 1820 was 9,638,453, and in 1920, 
105,683,108. The per capita exports of 1820 were valued at $4.11, 
in 1920 at $7.35. 


Ask Tom Edison—He Knows 


F YOU ARE STILL lying awake nights trying to answer Thomas 
A. Edison’s now famous list of 160 questions propounded to 
college graduates seeking employment in his plant, possibly 

the following answers to a few of the questions that have a remote 
bearing on the lumber and building industries, may tend to ease 
the mental strain. Before proceeding, however, we doff our hat, fig- 
uratively, to the Wizard’s publicity man. As a getter of free news- 
paper space he has Henry Ford’s press agent hanging over the ropes 
and gasping for breath. 

Q.—Of what kind of wood are ax handles made? A.—Hickory, 
ash, oak, ironwood, and others. 

Q.—From where do we import cork. A.—Spain, Portugal, 
Algeria, Tunis, southern France, Corsica, Italy, and Sicily. Sev- 
anty percent of the world’s cork is produced in Spain and 
Portugal. 

Q.—What ingredients are in the best white paint? A.—White 
lead, turpentine, and linseed oil. 

Q.—Where do we get shellac from? A.—India; particularly 
from the province of Assam; also Japan. 

Q.—Why is cast iron called pig iron? A.—Cast iron is the 
raw product direct from the smelting furnace. It is generally 
cast first into “pigs” of sizes similar in appearance to pigs lying 
alongside their mother. 

Q.—How is window glass made? A.—By fusing sand, salt 
cake, limestone, carbon, and sometimes soda ash into a molten 
mass, and “blowing” it into a cylindrical bubble. This bubble 
is later cut and the sheet glass, while heated, smoothed down with 
a wooden block. 


Here, Thomas, is an easy one for you: What tree yields lumber 
the color of raw beef steak, and of what country is it a native? 
Aha! stumped, are you? Be it known unto you, that Australia is 
the home of the “beef tree,” the wood of which is the color of raw 
steak. 








America’s Vast Manufacturing Resources 


HE GOVERNMENT has so far completed the census figures 
showing manufactures as to publish interesting returns for 
1919. There were in the United States in that year 288,376 

establishments engaged in manufacturing. In 1914, the date of the 
preceding census of manufactures, the number was 275,791, a gain 
of nearly 12,000 establishments in five years. The value of the 
products in 1919 was $62,588,905,000, and the corresponding figures 
for 1914 were $24,246,435,000. During the five years, from 1914 
to 1919, the value of the output of factories in this country increased 
nearly 260 percent. This increase occurred during the war period, 
and of course the higher prices prevalent in 1919 accounted for much 
of the increase in value. 

The total value of the products of our factories in 1919 is almost 
unthinkable. It is about three times as much as the entire cost of 
the war to us, and the amazing fact is brought home that the fac- 
tories of the United States during four months produced nearly 
enough to pay our share of the cost of the war. 

The largest single industry in 1919 was meat packing, which 
yielded products worth $3,714,340,000, more than twice the value five 
years before. Thirteen industries produced commodities in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 each. These industries were automobiles, boots 
and shoes, bread, steam cars, men’s clothing, women’s clothing, 
cotton goods, flour, foundry and machine shop, steel and iron rolling 
mills, lumber, steel shipbuilding, meat. 

The value of the output of “lumber and timber” products in 1919 
is given as $1,400,000,000, about double the value five years earlier. 
The number of establishments, which evidently means sawmills, was 
25,794 in 1919 and 27,297 in 1914. In addition to these there were, 
respectively, in the two years named, 5,314, and 5,841 lumber and 
planing mills not connected with sawmills, and in 1919 their output 
was worth $560,867,000, an increase of nearly 200 percent in five 
years. 
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MACASSAR EBONY WANTED 


We would appreciate it if you would send us a 
list of concerns. which handle Macassar ebony.— 
Inquiry No. 257. 

{This information is wanted by a concern 
manufacturing musical instruments in an east- 
ern city. Several addresses of importers of 
foreign woods have been sent the inquirer, whose 
address will be given on request to interested 
parties. Ebony belongs to the same family of 
trees as persimmon, but different species occur 
in many parts of the world, some much harder 
and more highly colored than others, and con- 
sequently more valuable. Macassar ebony comes 
from the Celebes Islands. It weighs sixty-nine 
pounds per cubic foot, and logs may be had up 
to 30 inches in diameter and 16 feet long; but 
such sizes are not common. The color ranges 
from dark brown to black, sometimes beautifully 
streaked with yellow. It sometimes passes for 
African blackwood from Mozambique, but it is 
not the same, not even a member of the same 
tree family. In Alexander Howard’s ‘‘Tim- 
bers of the World,’’ the statement is made that 
the species which furnishes Macassar ebony is 
not positively known to botanists. However, the 
wood fills an honorable place among the most 
valuable in commerce.—EbITOoR. ] 


A TALLY BOARD 


I have invented a tally board which I have 
worked out from experience as an inspector, and I 
find it a money saver, as it saves the expense of a 
tallyman. How should I dispose of it? I have 
zy a patent attorney examine it.—Inquiry No. 

oi. 


{The inventor of this tally board lives in South 
Carolina and his address will be forwarded on 
request to interested parties. He seems to 
have followed the proper course in taking steps 
to patent his invention. Unless the device is 
protected by a patent it will not be easy to 
realize much from it; yet the mere fact that 
an article is patented does not assure a profit- 
able sale for it. Many a patent brings the in- 
ventor little money. The thing must be useful 
and in demand. A good system of tallying lum- 
ber ought to possess value.—EDITOR. | 


LOGGING ON A KANSAS RIVER 
have secured an option on a quantity of oak, 
elm, hickory, soft maple, cottonwood, sycamore, 
and other varieties of timber on the banks and 
bottom lands of a river that rises and falls con- 
stantly. Can this timber be handled successfully 
on this river, and secured at the mill on the 
bank? I wish to know how to tell more perfectly 
the different kinds of timber; and to know how 
to take advantage of possibilities of each kind in 
manufacturing it into the most valuable products. 
I have a gas well near. Could it be used in kiln 
drying the lumber?—INQuIRy No. 233 

[If the river has periodic floods deep enough 
to float logs there appears no reason why the 
operation should not be successful, except in 
the case of oak. If it is red oak it may be 
too heavy to float until the logs have air dried 
a short time. All the other kinds mentioned 
should float nicely in the green state, and there 
should be no trouble in catching and holding 
logs in this river at the mill. 

The best way to tell one timber from another 
is by acquaintance and experience. A little 
practice should enable a person to identify a 
tree or a log by sight. No description in writing 
will help much. Practice makes perfect in this 
as in most other things. On the other hand, 
botanists examine leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
bark, to tell what kind of tree it is. That is a 
dependable way, but much information is neces- 
sary before the botanical characters can be 
made use of. It is much easier to proceed as 
the woodsman, and learn trees by their appear- 
ances. That should not be hard in Kansas 
where there are not many kinds. 

The same may be said on the subject of tak- 
ing full advantage of possibilities in manufac- 
turing. Learn what each wood is best for and 
manufacture for that use. This information 


can be secured by inquiry and observation. 
Talk to buyers and users and ascertain what 
dimensions of each wood are most in demand. 

The well of natural gas should be valuable 
to develop heat for the dry kiln, and if there 
is enough gas it might be turned to good ac- 
count in firing the boiler to raise steam. But a 
sawmill generally can use waste wood for fuel, 
and if the gas is salable it might pay better to 
sell it.—EDITOR. ] 


THE PRODUCTION OF CORK 

Kindly inform me of the address of one or two 
concerns that produce cork as a lumber byproduct, 
ready to ship to factories that make various cork 
products. If not aware of a cork producing con- 
cern, please give the address of any firm engaged 
~~ lumber byproduct business.—INQuIRY No. 

[The inquirer lives in Georgia, and has been 
supplied with the addresses of companies hand- 
ling cork products. Cork is not a byproduct of 
lumber, but is the bark of the cork oak tree. 
It does not grow naturally in this country, but 
a few trees have been planted near San Diego, 
Calif., where the yield of bark has been fairly 
large. It is a peculiarity of the cork oak that 
the tree is not killed by the removal of the 
bark as most trees are. A new bark grows in 
a few years, and the same trunks may be peeled 
time after time, at intervals of a few years. 

Cork oak is a native of southern Europe 
and northern Africa. A large part of the cork 
used in this country comes ‘from Spain and 
Portugal. The raw material is shipped in sheets 
about as they are peeled from the trees. Corks 
for bottles and for other purposes where the 
best grades are used, are cut from the sheets. 
The trimmings are employed for various pur- 
poses. Manufacturers of line’ 1m use much 
cork for the body of the cary hile in Spain, 
the largest market for cork pas-..zs is found in 
the establishments which pack grapes for ex- 
port. For a similar purpose, California grape 
packers use redwood sawdust. The uses of 
cork are so many that a list of them would be 
long. Makers of life preservers take much, 
but many substitutes for it are fairly satis- 
factory in life preservers; balsa wood is one 
of them.—EDITOoR. ] 


DURABILITY OF SASSAFRAS 

Can you give me any data as to the durability of 
sassafras posts ?—INQuiRY No. 239. 

[Sassafras is a durable wood, hardly in the 
class with locust and Osage orange, but rank- 
ing not far below. The heartwood is dark, 
which in a wood is an indication of durability. 
It has not been extensively employed for lum- 
ber or posts because trees of good size are not 
plentiful. Only now and then a sassafras tree 
passes much beyond the shrub size; but trees 
have been known to attain diameters of five or 
six feet. The lumber sawed from this wood 
sometimes passes for ash, because the grain re- 
sembles that wood, particularly brown ash. 
Probably more poultry roosts have been made 
of sassafras than of any other one wood, be- 
cause of the belief that the odor keeps mites 
away, thus contributing to the comfort and 
health of chickens. The belief once prevailed 
that a sassafras bedstead or a sassafras floor 
was a safeguard against various species of bit- 
ing insects which infest houses. Very old sassa- 
fras dugout canoes still navigate some of the 
southern rivers; the tradition being in some 
instances that the canoes have been in service 
a century. They are probably not so old, yet 
dating beyond the recollection of anyone now 
living in their neighborhood. Geological evi- 
dence shows that sassafras is among the oldest 
of the hardwoods. It was flourishing in Amer- 
ica in the Cretaceous Age, long before the ad- 
vent of the 3-toed horse and the American 
camel. Sassafras belongs to the laurel family 
and is one of five representatives of that family 
in this country; the others being red bay, 
swamp bay, lancewood, and California laurel.— 
EDITOR. | 


PRICES FOR CERTAIN ITEMS WANTED 

Will you please do us the favor to dig up in your 
files prices on oak, hickory, poplar, chestnut, beech, 
maple, yellow pine, gum, ash, elm and cypress in 
the years 1907 to 1912, either an approximate aver- 
age price covering this period or a price for each 
year separately ?7—INQuiryY No. 254. 

[The prices given below are average mill yard 
prices for each wood for the year named: 

1907—Yellow pine $14.02; cypress, $22.12; 
oak, $21.23; maple, $16.84; chestnut, $17.04; 
yellow poplar, $24.91; beech, $14.30; elm, 
$18.35; ash, $25.01; hickory, $29.50; red gum, 
$14.10. 

1909—Yellow pine, $12.69; cypress, $20.46; 
oak, $20.50; maple, $15.77; gum, $13.20; chest- 
nut, $16.12; yellow poplar, $25.39; beech, 
$13.25; elm, $17.52; ash, $24.44; hickory, 
$30.80. 


1911—Yellow pine, $13.87; cypress, $20.54; 
oak, $19.14; maple, $15.49; gum, $12.11; chest- 
nut, $16.63; yellow poplar, $25.46; beech, 
$14.09; elm, $17.13; ash, $21.21; hickory, 
$22.47. 

1912—Yellow pine, $14.36; cypress, $20.09; 
oak, $19.63; maple, $15.56; gum, $12.60; chest- 
nut, $16.62; yellow poplar, $24.06; beech, 
$13.51; elm, $16.87; ash, $20.27; hickory, 
$23.29.— EDITOR. ] 


AN ESTIMATING BOOK WANTED 


We want to get an estimating book for contrac- 
tors and architects, that is ruled to keep a record 
of each job—date, space for prices each job is 
figured at, as so much per yard for excavating, so 
much for plastering, so much for carpenter work 
etc. Do you have any such form or can you ad- 
vise where we can secure what we want ?—INQUIRY 
No. 250. ; 

[The information asked for is wanted in 
Kansas by a lumber company. Interested 
parties may have the inquirer’s address on 
request.—EDITOoR. ] 


KEEPING MAILING LISTS UP TO DATE 


Five years ago we bought out a company in this 
city and to this day we get mail addressed to that 
firm. Three months ago we bought a yard in an- 
other Indiana town, and changed the name of the 
yard ; but most of the lists, circulars and advertis- 
ing matter we get is still addressed to the old com- 
pany. Twelve years ago a company here went into 
the hands of a receiver and was closed up; but yes- 
terday some mail came addressed to the old concern. 
This condition leads to some serious complications. 
In case the party that sold out stays in the town he 
keeps right on getting the lists. In several in- 
stances that I know the man who sold out was kept 
on the mailing lists of manufacturers and continued 
to buy a car of material now and then, such as 
shingles or cement, and then just peddled it out 
almost at cost. You can imagine the condition of 
that community, all because manufacturers and 
wholesalers are too busy to correct their mailing 
lists. A concern that addresses its advertising 
matter to another that has been out of business 
from one to ten years does not deserve any con- 
sideration. I know that when we get mail addressed 
to our predecessors, it receives scant attention. 
The trade papers carry complete lists of all changes 
immediately after they are made. It would require 
only a few minutes for some one in the office to 
correct the list ; but it is often left undone, and the 
concern keeps on addressing people who have not 
been in business for years.—INQuIRY No, 255.] 

[The foregoing was sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by a lumber company in Indiana, 
and the experience related has come to many a 
concern in business. A few minutes a week, 
with a careful perusal of the published record 
of business changes would suffice to keep a mail- 
ing list correct, and would save much effort 
as well as improve business. Few details in 
busiuess pay better for close attention than 
live, correct, mailing lists. To keep dead names 
off and live ones on speaks well for the concern 
that does it.—EbITor. ] 


IDLE CARS on the Pennsylvania System num- 
bered 91,884 as of March 29, or 35 percent of 
all thse owned by the system. 
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The General Business Situation 
Further developments that in time should ben- 
efit commerce and industry have occurred during 
the week, prominent among them being the de- 
cision by the Railway Labor Board to order a 12 
percent decrease in the wages of railroad work- 


ers. This ruling, which becomes effective July 
1, will affect the employees of 104 roads which 
had filed petitions with the board for wage 
decreases and to these roads will represent an 
annual saving of close to $400,000,000. Also, 
application from the other railroads for per- 
mission to lower wages will automatically cause 
the decision to become effective for them also, 
so that approximately 2,000,000 railroad em- 
ployees will eventually be subject to the ruling. 
What effect these decreases may have on freight 
rates remains to be seen, but even if there is none 
whatever the board’s decision nevertheless is of 
tremendous importance to the commercial and 
industrial world, tending to improve the finan- 
cial condition of the railroads, as it will. But 
despite the various favorable developments of 
recent weeks, actual improvement in conditions 
is still slow in materializing. The first five 
months of the current year have not brought 
the measure of progress generally expected, and 
the rapid approach of summer, the traditional 
season of quiet, is not calculated to hasten the 
commercial revival. Obstacles to the return to 
normaley are yet many and not easily sur- 
mounted, readjustments are requiring more 
time than had been commonly expected, and 
caution is everywhere evident. The conservatism 
of many buyers is shown by their persistent 
disinclination to operate beyond immediate 
needs, and where active demand exists it is a 
conspicuous exception to the general rule. While 
in some instances the price question continues 
the main drawback, in other cases inclement 
weather has been an impediment, being detri- 
mental to general distribution and causing ac- 
cumulations of seasonable goods after a similar 
experience last winter. With the existing un- 
employment, moreover, and with strikes in va- 
rious important centers, the publie consuming 
power is appreciably diminished, resulting in a 
policy of economy and discrimination in buying. 
Hesitation in buying is also witnessed in the 
country districts, where crop preparations tend 
further to retard the retail movement. 





Developments in the Cypress Market 

Reports from the southern cypress sections 
reveal practically no change in the situation dur- 
ing the last week, following the downward re- 
adjustments in prices by some of the mills to 
the extent of $2 to $3. Mixed car business pre- 
dominates, with a sprinkling of straight cars of 
common and finish. Generally speaking, the 
market is spotty, the industrial business being 
unimproved in volume and retailers buying only 
for filling-in purposes. Mill stocks, reports 
show, are in comparatively fair assortment, al- 
tho there still is some shortage of uppers. 





Market for Hardwood 


The general hardwood market continues to 
improve slowly but steadily, tho production has 
increased much more slowly than the volume of 
orders. Industrial buying shows a steady in- 
crease from practically all sections, tho it has 
as yet not attained normal proportions. Some 
hardwood items are in heavy demand and seant 
supply, a typical example being oak floormg, 
the demand for which of late has been very 
keen with the result that flooring manufactur- 
ers are so flooded with orders that some of them 
are turning business away. As a_ natural 
sequence the market for grades ,suitable for 
flooring manufacture has shown a decided bet- 
terment. On the grades in most active demand 


there has been a firming up in price and the 
whole tone of the market shows greater strength. 
The production of hardwood lumber seems 
very slow in getting under way and with the 
slow but sure increase in volume of buying, the 
prospects are for a very firm market at least 
during the early summer. In seeming contradic- 
tion to this are the price reductions recently 
made by the northern operators on 4/4 No. 3 
common stock. These price changes, however, 
were in the nature of a readjustment to put 
northern sellers upon about the same level as 
those in the South. The higher grades, in both 
the North and the South, are enjoying a fairly 
good demand and prices remain firm. 





The North Carolina Pine Market 


There appears to be a tightening of the North 
Carolina pine market. While sales have been 
small in volume for a prolonged period, produc- 
tion has been considerably curtailed, with the 
result that many mills are oversold on popular 
items and unable to quote on the comparatively 
large volume of inquiries now in circulation. 
As a whole, the situation remains not entirely 
satisfactory to the operator, and it is reported 
that a number of the sawmill operators are 
seriously -considering closing down pending im- 
proved inarket conditions, and that many large 
planing mills contemplate like action. At any 
rate, the latter refuse to sell ahead, as they 
question whether they can continue operations 
on the basis of prevailing prices. On the other 
hand flooring and roofers sell well and prices 
remain steady. 





Call for Western Pines 


Western pine manufacturers are not receiv- 
ing as large a volume of inquiries as two or 
three weeks ago. Some say that this is the 
result of a slackening up in business, others 
that it is because buyers are not shopping 
around so much but place their orders promptly 
once they determine what they want. In view 
of the fact that the volume of sales shows some 
increase, it would seem that the latter interpre- 
tation is more logical. In the Inland Empire 
business is somewhat spotty and stocks are 
becoming broken. For example F&L dimension 
over 16 feet long is scarce, as the sales have 
been heavy. Likewise No. 2 common western 
white pine boards are scarce at some of the 
mills while others seem to have a fairly plenti- 
ful supply. The result is that prices on inae- 
tive items tend to soften, while prices are strong 
on items in good demand. In California and 
southern Oregon the demand is fairly good, and 
it is to be noted that more inquiries are being 
received for shop. Production continues to be 
rather restricted and stocks on hand are badly 
broken. 


Douglas Fir Trade Features 


Production of Douglas fir has been stimu- 
lated during the last two weeks, with most of 
the Coast mills now operating again, altho some 
are running only part time. The market in the 
meanwhile is unimproved, as a whole. Upper 
grades, on account of their scarcity, particularly 
in the more popular items, show a pronounced 
strengthening tendency; but lowers, and also 
timbers and planking, remain weak, if not in- 
deed weaker than a fortnight ago to the extent 
of about $1. Tho demand is unsatisfactory, the 
mills thought it wise to resume operations on 
account of broken stocks. The recent prolonged 
shutdovn had the effeet of reducing accumula- 
tions very materially and stocks have been so 
badly depleted that few mills can now fill a 
badly mixed order. The west Coast millmen 
have faith in the future and believe that the 
second half of this year will be much better 
than was the first half, and their desire is to 
build up their stocks in preparation for the bet- 
ter business they see coming, hence the resump- 
tion of operations. Local demand on the Coast 
is active, and California consumption continues 
very good. These two sources furnish the busi- 
ness that is the backbone of the present domestic 
market. Foreign business, too, is of fair vol- 
ume, with Japan, with its large requirements 
for squares, the most important customer. 


Trade in Southern Pine 


Statisties reveal that the volume of business 
for this year is practically as good as in normal 
years, altho, of course, sellers are not able to 
pick and choose orders the way they could in 
1920. Then, too, the backbone of the market 
is the demand for lumber used in small house 
construction. Producers that have been cutting 
to supply this demand report that business is 
satisfactory and that they are able to secure all 
the orders they can well handle, but producers 
that continue to cut a large part of the average 
log for trades that are not active are not in 
such good position. Large city business is 
poorest, the bulk of the demand continuing to 
come from country and suburban yards. Cer- 
tain items, such as drop siding, flooring and 
long dimension, are in particularly heavy call, 
with the result that buyers find difficulty in 
placing orders, and as a consequence prices con- 
tinue to firm up. Production continues below 
the volume of orders booked, and as these or- 
ders are largely for items that are already 
growing searce, the situation seems certain to 
develop a firmer tone in price. Orders placed 
are generally for small lots, and mixed car 
business is most prominent. Because of this 
situation a number of producers and buyers 
have failed to comprehend the fact that the 
market is reasonably active. 





Lumber Movement for Twenty Weeks* 
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Labor and Material Cost Factors in Construction 
as Charted for the Hoover Building Survey 


In the very interesting and instructive chart 
shown opposite an ordinary dwelling house is re- 
solved into its component parts, and each item of 
material is traced back to its origin. Transporta- 
tion and labor, of course, bulk large in the 
final results. To visualize the complexity and 
the far reaching ramifications of the operations 
involved in the construction of even an ordinary 
dwelling house, and also to show how labor 
enters into every item of material and every 
stage of the process of construction, the manu- 
facture and utilization of lumber is shown, 
from the tree to the house, after the manner of 
a genealogical chart. Other materials, such as 
brick, steel, plumbing, etc., of course, might be 
similarly analyzed and charted. 

While the direct labor on an average building 
is estimated at 44 percent of the total cost of 
construction, this represents only a part of the 
real labor cost. Taking into consideration the 
labor involved in the production and transporta- 
tion of all materials entering into the building, 
the total labor cost figures about 78 percent. 
If clerical work, general office supervision, 
salesmen’s salaries, etc., also are included the 
total labor cost will reach 88 percent of the 
entire cost of the building. 

In the analysis shown, most of the blocks 
could have been further subdivided. For the sake 
of simplicity four divisions only are shown of 
each stage. The item of ‘‘overhead and profit’’ 
is analyzed in one place, at the upper right hand 
side, and all the subdivisions there given apply 
as well to all of the blocks having this title. 

This chart was prepared by Col. Sanford E. 
Thompson, of the Thompson & Lichtner Co., 
Boston, consulting engineers in industrial man- 
agement and construction, for the Boston Tran- 
script, and appeared in the May 21 issue of that 
newspaper, in connection with an article by 
Bernard Peterson dealing with a country- 
wide survey and analysis made by the above 
engineering firm for the Hoover committee on 
elimination of waste, for use of the American 
engineering council of the Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies in a forthcoming campaign for 
the elimination of waste in industry. Herbert 
Hoover was the active head of this council up 
to the time he entered the cabinet, and initiated 
the movement to survey the great industries 
of the country with a view to discovering their 
weak points. Col. Thompson, being a member 
of the council, was assigned the building in- 
dustry for investigation. His findings form 
the basis for the newspaper article referred to, 
from which the following excerpts are taken: 

Cutting the Timber 

Altho in the cutting of the timber, labor is by far 
the largest factor, even here, material in the form 
of tools, housing and equipment must be provided, 
which enters into the cost. These in turn are 
made up of cost of labor, semifinished material and 
transportation, with overhead and profit at each 
stage of the process. 

“In every process outlined in the chart and in 
the analysis of every one of the materials which 
are not subdivided,” Col. Thompson says, “trans- 
portation plays an important part and is a big fac- 
tor in the ultimate cost. Even beginning with the 
logging operations, a considerable proportion of the 
logs formerly ‘driven’ down the streams, nowadays 
have to be hauled to the mills by train and locomo- 
tive. This condition is brought out forcibly by a 
lumberman who tells how a mill in the South, con- 
structed some fifteen years ago at a cost of half a 
million dollars, was closed down about six months 
ago and will be dismantled and abandoned because 
it is necessary, since the supply along the river has 
been exhausted, to ship the logs 100 to 150 miles 
by railroad to the sawmill. The formerly advan- 
tageous position of the mill on the seaboard to 
permit shipping by water has been lost because of 
the necessity of shipping.the logs by rail. 

“But the big cost of transportation lies in ship- 
ping the lumber from the mill to the job. Often 
two shipments are necessary, the first to the lum- 
ber yard of the dealer and then to the building lo- 
cation where hauling by horse or motor truck is 
further added to the expense. As an example of 
the importance of the freight item, we note that 
freight on western fir to eastern cities ranges from 
$25 to $35 a thousand. 


“In the chart, directly under ‘Lumber,’ trans- 
portation is subdivided into its elements and every 
single item of transportation in the chart may be 
properly divided in like manner. Here, as in our 
other operations, labor plays a large part both 
directly and indirectly in the cost of fuel and equip- 
ment. The direct labor charge in transportation 
was stated recently by Julius Kruttschmitt, of the 
Southern Pacific Co., as 64 cents out of every dollar 
of operating expense, or 64 percent. Furthermore, 
fuel, which is another big factor in railroad opera- 
tion, includes in its cost 70 to 80 percent of labor. 
In the manufacture of the railroad equipment, if 
we assume that the direct labor entering into the 
cost of raw material, semifinished material, and 
finished equipment equals at least 50 percent at 
each stage of production, which is certainly low, 
one begins to appreciate the importance of labor in 
the production of materials and its influence on 
the ultimate cost to the consumer. 
Sawing the Lumber 

“In sawing again we have direct labor and equip- 
ment of the plant with subdivisions similar to 
those in cutting. Direct labor enters into each 
stage and also in the transportation items which 
are not subdivided. Direct labor in cutting timber 
and sawing into dimension lumber amounts to about 
41 percent of the final cost, made up substantially 
as follows: Cutting, stacking, and hauling to the 
mill 29 percent; manufacturing—that is sawing— 
handliag and shipping 12 percent. These percent- 
ages are f. o. b. mill prices, so that the item of 
transportation is not included. The rate from the 
particular mill in mind would represent 20 percent 
of the selling price in Boston. 

Overhead Expense and Profit 

“As a necessity in modern industry in order to 
pay for the capital invested, the plant depreciation, 
the taxes, and the miscellaneous expenses, must 
come an item of ‘Overhead and Profit’ on each 
operation. Even if one company should carry on 
the operations clear from the raw material, as does 
the United States Steel Corporation, in its steel 
manufacture, the same items have to be considered 
at each stage of the process because the work in- 
volved is substantially the same as where independ- 
ent companies operate. These items like direct 
labor, therefore, appear at every stage of the pro- 
cess. Altho of less importance than labor they also 
add materially to the final cost and indicate how 
costs may be reduced thru developments in mer- 
chandising. The item of 13 percent shown under 
‘Overhead and Profit’ in the first line of the chart 
may appear high and that contractors are reaping 
more than their due. When this item is analyzed, 
however, we find that there are many charges that 
go into its final makeup. We have large items of 
depreciation, indirect labor, and interest, followed 
by office rent and general expense and taxes which 
reduce the net profit to a relatively small figure 
considering the risk involved in handling construc- 
tion work. An idea of what the depreciation 
amounts to may be gathered from the fact that 
some contractors have plants with book values as 
high as $300,000. The life of a construction plant 
is relatively short, due to its hard usage, and the 
annual depreciation, therefore, is heavy. 

“The item of profit varies considerably. It is not 
uncommon to find small contractors charging 20 
percent while the larger ones may charge as low 
as 3 percent on big contracts. This is not so un- 
equal as it would seem. The smaller contractor 
gives greater personal attention to the job, espe- 
cially if it is a small one, and makes no charge for 
his own services, so that the high percentage is 
justified. The larger concern with its greater vol- 
ume of business spreads the personal services of 
its officers over a larger area and thus the charges 
to the individual job are very small. On the other 
hand, the overhead of the larger contractor must 
be greater since more responsibility is left to the 
men actually engaged in the work, whose services 
are charged in indirect labor, a part of the over- 
head. For these reasons the sum of the ‘Overhead 
and Profit’ frequently run about the same in jobs 
with widely different characteristics.” 


Importance of Labor in Building 

Col. Thompson found that the cost of the labor 
of the workmen on an average building is about 
44 percent of the total costs. ‘Even this large 
figure,”” he said, “represents only about one-half 
to two-thirds of the actual labor, because so much 
of the cost of material and of transportation of 
material is really labor.” 

“It is evident,’’ Col. Thompson says, “that the 
importance of the labor element is even greater 
than is generally realized. The factory worker and 
even sometimes the so called social scientist fre- 
quently remarks that the cost of labor in a product 


is so small that the manufacturer or employer can 
increase, can even double wages, with only a small 
increase in his costs. They forget that, altho the 
direct labor cost under some manufacturing condi- 
tions may be even as low in the extreme as 10 per- 
cent, the raw material of that factory is a finished 
product of some other factory, that the trans- 
portation cost on this raw material is largely labor; 
that even the ‘overhead’ expenses include the labor 
of clerks and other low wage employees as well as 
salaried men. For this reason labor enters largely 
into the cost of every material made and into the 
problems of every industry. 

“In the last analysis,’’ Col. Thompson states, “the 
great bulk of the 100 percent which represents a 
completed building is made up largely of labor, with 
small increments for the value of the raw material 
in its original state and the use of funds for carry- 
ing on the development of this material. From 
figures at hand we estimate the direct labor enter- 
ing into the construction of the building, together 
with labor in manufacture of materials and equip- 
ment and transportation, to be at least 78 percent. 
Carrying this a step further to include the indirect 
labor, which is made up of clerical work and general 
supervision from the home office, salesmen’s sal- 
aries etc. would add another 10 percent, making 
the total direct and indirect labor some 88 percent 
of the total cost of the building. 

“The manner in which the numerous ramifica- 
tions interlock gives one a good idea why costs are 
so slowly affected by declines in the market, and 
also indicates the very great need of codperation 
in order to effect reductions. Drastic action is 
needed on the part of all concerned. The import- 
ance of the labor elements in all materials enter- 
ing into a building answers the oft-heard query of 
labor, ‘Why is a reduction in wages so greatly 
stressed by manufacturers and contractors? As a 
matter of fact, prices can not be reduced apprecia- 
bly without reducing wages unless thru develop- 
ment of initiative, improvements in methods and 
general development. Costs are lowered by increas- 
ing production per man.” 


Costs of a Typical Building Analyzed 

Total direct labor amounts to 44 percent, total 
materials to 42.88 percent, and total overhead 
and profit to 13.12 percent, in ‘‘an imaginary 
composite building,’’ as shown in the statistical 
table appearing on opposite page. The values 
from which this table is derived are drawn 
from the report of proceedings of the National 
Conference of Construction Industries, issued 
April 15, 1921. Diseussing the items of cost 
in this table, Col. Thompson says: 


“The figures represent the subdivisions of cost 
of an imaginary composite building, taking the 
actual cost figures on seven different types of build- 
ings—weighted to their relative importance with 
the aid of statistics furnished by the F. W. Dodge 
Co.—including an ordinary 2-story city dwelling, a 
detached residence, a reinforced concrete factory 
building, a slow-burning construction warehouse, a 
steel frame office building, a fireproof and wood 
floor school building with stone walls, and a brick 
apartment house. 

“The costs are separated into three major di- 
visions: First, all labor representing 44 percent 
of the cost; second, all material, 43 percent of the 
cost; and third, all overhead expense and profit, 
13 percent of the cost. These are shown by the 
three totals shown in the table. Direct labor, 
skilled and unskilled, is seen to represent the larg- 
‘est single factor in the cost of construction of a 
building. In addition to this, as will be seen later, 
each of the various items of material—lumber, 
brick, steel, heating, plumbing, cement etc.—has a 
large proportion of its cost in labor. The table 
represents the relative importance of the building 
materials so that decreases and increases in the 
cost of any single commodity can be weighted ap- 
proximately with respect to its effect on the total 
cost of the building. A 20 percent cut, for in- 
stance, in the price of lumber—the largest single 
item of material—would mean a reduction in the 
total cost of an average building of 1.8 percent, 
while a 20 percent reduction in wages would mean 
a decrease of 8.8 percent in the cost of the build- 
ing. In a frame dwelling considered by itself the 
lumber cost, of course, would occupy a larger place. 
The reduction in the prices of alt materials, the 
total of which in the composite illustration is 
nearly equal to the total labor cost on the job, 
would have substantially the same effect on the 
cost as the reduction in labor cost. The large place 
that labor occupies in the cost also shows how very 
materially the total cost may be reduced thru in- 
creasing the productive capacity of the workman, 
either thru his own initiative or the development of 
= economical methods of handling construc- 
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Analysis of Costs of an Imaginary Composite Building 

. Percent Percent 
Skilled labor and supervision..........ceeeeeeeeee ecccccccces 27.55 
COE wae 606 ov.0sscadssésnomeecunacecaenas edacnedee 9.44 
Office, estimating, general supervision and engineering salaries.. 5.60 
RABDEGY SUUENNES oo oc ccc cccccnccdecswtcsecceteeess eccee SAE 

TOTAL LABOR ...... Wha daddedeetecqeeaedces éebbGeesocee 44.00 
33 Lumber for millwork, forms and structure............seeeeeee 8.85 
= MIE c¢Ks CeGhee cecadbasdan cenaad dee reCeteadicasteadea cece CR 
c Steel (structural and reinforcement) ............ee0% diwseus «« GOSS 
Boilers, heaters, piping etc. for heating..... edidcedeadiddawede 3.05 
PRE, TRCN, WINN COG ds 6.6 6 eke escisedcccsiaicscediovese 2.85 
Co 8a OR cucccas Cdaeegdcede cabeaabedenadecacesa 2.60 
; Hardware, nails and similar miscellaneous materials........... 1.70 
gf WE, cccecdetacecsckeidciucaqucal daa ce geeas dieddsaseradidcade 1.69 
a2 : Electric fixtures, conduit, wire etc. ......ceccccccececcccccces 1.60 
As g Stone, slag and pebbles for concrete........sceceeceeces saccae. 2a 
2 Sprinklers and minor unclassified items.............seeeeeee: 1.04 
EN GUNN Sc cccéecceaccnguccuauwees -90 
De ecéhsebeecaaas Sabb cankeddeenuues ee -76 
— Roofing and sheet metal materials -70 
3 Plastering materials (no sand)..........eeseeeees édtaddedadee 65 
5 BE ININOD oF cdc eece ne dbedes Cetundatedeceaces seeeee 65 
= IONE ccececeuccéeeaneuanaddnesetdadduceds widecews 50 
i | Re CH NOD ehh adesedeccdceeccdtatacdeenaien Senaes nen 45 
Gr aiac ode et bseneddédddedeanisnatucdsuacceedeuadedasdaaes .40 
Cut stone (materials) and terra cotta........... aeeewedceaeee .38 
MTN 6 648606 chee EGCELECAGE SRC KH dE dadeewdahecuecuuned -28 
yy Mechanical equipment, cranes etc......ccccccccccccccccccccce -21 
a ° Saee Se CI op c cecc cc kddeteceddcececenvecucud 10 

2 RUTRG MAEMEEAEEE ei ctcweccecenccsveduuwnaeade aeveds eawtwe 42.88 

Office rent, taxes, interest, depreciation, general expense and 

QUOI. dic cdccdedceduchecadntacacdaiacacedaaseee éucceeee EEO 
Net compensation (subcontractors) ......cccccccccccccccccccs 3.90 
Net compensation (general contractor) .........ccceeeeccccees 3.42 

TOPAL CVERHEAD AND PROUT <<. cccccaccescsccesseesooces 13.12 

100.00 100.00 





Clarifying Government’s Stand on Associations 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1.—President Harding and his advisors devoted 
most of yesterday’s cabinet meeting to a discussion of business and trade 
associations, more especially the so called ‘‘open price’’ associations which 
grew up during or immediately following the war. Following the meeting, 
Attorney General Daugherty indicated that the bars of the antitrust laws, 
which were let down to some extent during the war, are to be put back in place. 

Mr. Daugherty stated that there are about four hundred of these associations 
and that many of them have been investigated and others will be. While most 
of them were developed during the World War with the encouragement of the 
Government, primarily for the purpose of collecting and distributing informa- 
tion showing the resources of the country, as an aid to the winning of the war, 
he thinks there is danger now of these organizations attempting to fix prices 
and divide territory, thus restraining trade. The object of the investigation 
the Department of Justice is making is to determine whether the purposes and 
methods of operation of these associations have the effect of restraining trade 
in violation of the antitrust laws. 

Broadly speaking, the Government desires to have all trade associations 
‘*elean house’’ if they have transgressed the legal bounds as a result of the 
leeway allowed during the war. Mr. Daugherty said that an investigation of 
one association has just been completed. He referred to it as a ‘‘combine’’ and 
said the Department of Justice believed it was acting in violation of law. He 
declined to name the association or to say what industry was affected. 

The attorney general said there would be no wholesale prosecutions or indict- 
ments and that no dragnet would be thrown out over the country. He made 
it clear that the Government has no disposition to interfere with the organimtion 
of various industries along helpful lines within the law. The policy which the 
Department of Justice is following, Mr. Daugherty said, is to call in repre- 
sentatives of the associations when investigation discloses practices believed to 
be in violation of the law and give them an opportunity voluntarily to abandon 
them. This has been done in several instances. In other cases, he said, repre- 
sentatives of associations have not been disposed to abandon the practices called 
in question, insisting they were clearly within their legal rights. Some of these 
will be brought into court. 

It will be recalled in this connection that during the Wilson administration 
Attorney General Gregory for some time followed the practice of inviting into 
conference representatives of concerns believed to be operating in violation ot 
the law, and succeeded in having some of them change their practices to avoid 
litigation. When A. Mitchell Palmer was appointed attorney general, he aban- 
doned this policy of Mr. Gregory. 

Attorney General Daugherty indicated that the Government seeks to do a 
constructive work in this connection, enabling business and trade associations 
to disentangle themselves and comply with the law where they are found to be 
transgressing it. He conceded that in many cases it is difficult to determine 
whether an association actually is violating the law. What the Government 
seeks to do, he added, is merely to prevent operations in restraint of trade. If 
necessary where the parties insist on going ahead when there seems to be a 
clear violation of law, the criminal sections will be invoked and indictments 
sought against them. He indicated that he had no desire to take drastic action 
of this kind but would do so if necessary. 

He mentioned specifically the hardwood lumber case now pending in the 
Supreme Court, which tribunal has asked for a reargument. Apparently Mr. 
Daugherty does not consider this case an all inclusive test. There has been a 
feeling that since the questions raised by the Government in connection with 
the Open Competition Plan as outlined in the hardwood case would clarify the 
atmosphere for all trade associations, certainly for manufacturing associations, 
once the Supreme Court hands down its decision, the Government would await 
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Impressions of Californians as Lumbermen and as Hosts— 
Idaho Idea Is to Render the Home Builder A to Z Service 


When we found we had been drafted for 
this hurry-up western trip we held a coun- 
cil and decided upon a few principles of con- 
duct; chief among them being a new com- 
mandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not write about the 


scenery and the climate.’’ Apparently every 
type walloper who has lived a_ restrained 
life east of the continental divide cuts loose 
with his whole bunch of adjectives soon after 
he finds himself in the unusual weather of 
California. Perhaps he has come with a 
prejudice against the place. His friends who 
have keen in the West before him may have 
vamped him so hard with all-western pro- 
pagauda, a hash of real estate promotion and 
sunsets and waterfalls and orange groves and 
fine highways, that he has gotten a set idea 
against the place. He may think he sees 
thru the little publicity game that takes ad- 
vantage of the innocent bystander, and he may 
faney himself fortified against any and all 
kinds of promotion bull. The intervening 
deserts and a sand storm or two bolster up 
his prejudices. Having arrived, he sees the 
afternoon sun blistering the veneer off the fair 
pedestriin’s cheek, and he notes the pants 
of the fat tourist if you know what we mean. 
As the sun sinks he feels a sudden drop in 
temperature, and his thoughts run to overcoats, 
hot water heat and fried liver and onions. He 
wonders how soon the snow will begin fall- 
ing, and he expects the roses to blacken and die. 
But as one tourist expressed it to me, ‘‘TI tele- 
graphed for my overshoes the first night and 
thought it was all off with the vegetation; but 
tke next day was hot as , and the 
flowers bloomed right along. It’s part of the 
unusual weather they have out here all the 
time.’? 








They All Flop 

Sometimes it happens in a couple of days, 
sometimes it takes a week; but they all flop 
sooner or later. Your inkshooter finds his bosom 
swelling with a great purpose. This wonder- 
land, he says has never been half described. 
The press agents and the real estate poets 
don’t know how to tell about a good thing 
when they see it. A real writer would put some 
punch into his paragraphs. He would make 
the azure skies and sunkissed vineyards, the 
dimpled babies and the lovely beach mermaids 
step up to bat and knock a ‘‘baberuth’’ thru 
the skylight of the adjoining boiler factory. 
He'll show the world a thing or two. So he 
goes to it, while mangled adjectives shower 
out of the windows; and when the publishers 
get the manuscript they hastily drop it and 
turn in a general fire alarm. The old-timers 
smile and sell him a bungalow, an apricot or- 
chard and a couple of oil wells while his fever 
is still knocking the top out of the tube, and 
after that you couldn’t get him off the western 
coast with anything short of a sheriff and ex- 
tradition papers. His friends say he is in love 
with alluring California; his enemies suggest 
that he stays because the walking back across 
the mountains isn’t good. 

We feel ourselves slipping, even this early in 
the game. Our ears and nose burn like the 
tail lights of the limited disappearing thru the 
pass in the dark of the moon. Check that up to 
Yosemite sunshine. The interim between the 
tops of our socks and the southern frontier 
of our BR. VY. D,’s is running to gooseflesh. 
Check that up to the ‘‘wonderful, cool eve- 
nings.’’ But we feel the charm of this peren- 
nially yeuthful and lovely country, and per: 
haps before we get down to the bottom of 
*the next page we’ll load up with prismatic 
adjectives and cut loose with both barrels. It’s 
in the air, so what can a poor inkslinger do? 


The Western Association’s Convention 

The chief object of this sudden trip toward 
the setting sun was the convention of the West- 
ern Retai! Iumbermen’s Association, or ‘‘con- 
ference’? as they prefer to call it, held in 
Fresno. This association covers a perfectly 
enormous territory; some ten of the biggest 
States in the Union; and it includes all kinds 
of good retailers. At least all enthusiastic 
kinds. Your retailer out here isn’t a stan- 
dardized, machined product. He fits into his 
community in whatever way lumber can best 
be made to fit into its domestic and industrial 
activities. He’s likely to do a good many 
things on the side. He’s a member and prob- 
ably president of the commercial club; for 
your California commercial club is a r’aring, 
go-getting son-of-a-gun for speed and a hound 
for results. It believes in its town, its past 
and its future. It sees every water tank as 
the Chicago of the West; every blacksmith 
shop as a second Bethlehem steel plant, every 
dent in the shore line as a potential Liverpool. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco howl their 
heads off at each other 
when only Californians 
ean hear; but if an 
alien from the sunrise 
side of the Rockies is 
rash enough to put in a 
derogatory word about 
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one he has the other on 
his neck before the 
echoes have died away. 
The folks out here are 
building an empire, and 
your western retailer is 
by instinct and by an- 
nounced vocation an empire builder; so of 
course he Lelongs to the things that boost the 
country along. He is likely to own oil wells 
or walnut groves or olive orchards on the side. 
Maybe he is a local banker or real estate man 
or mayor; but whatever he is you know that 
he’s going to use the job to boost California. 
He’s a hard working, confident, dead-game com- 
munity booster. 


The Hard Working Westerner 


And yet you have to understand what they 
mean out hear by ‘‘hard working man.’’ The 
Circulation Department tells me he thinks the 
bosses out here never do pay any attention to 
their business. He calls on six or eight lum- 
ber concerns and finds not a single manager 
around the plant. The clerks are making the 
place hump, while the ‘‘old man’’ is playing 
golf or attending a meeting of the Rotary Club 
or fishing back in the mountains a couple ot 
hundred miles away or sitting with the park 
board or at home and unaccounted for. Things 
go too fast and are too interesting for a 
man to stick to his one groove. He wants to 
go with the whole community, and he does it. 
Then there’s a play microbe in the air. Cali- 
fornia is a natural playground, and the swarm- 
ing tourist gives everybody the habit. Go into 
an office and the manager will ask you if you 
don’t want to motor out to the park or the 
community waterfall or play a round of golf. 





He seems almost hurt if you suggest that tim: 
is short and work is pressing and that you’!! 
not waste his time in having fun. He doesn’t 
think of it as wasting time. Such time as it 
takes can be utilized in framing up a new com 
munity or State boost or making a business 
deal. 

The convention was a good example of the 
mingling of business and pleasure in the tru 
California way. Altogether it lasted six days 
"the convention sessions were sandwiched in be- 
tween luncheons, auto rides, a trip thru the 
big Sun-Maid raisin packing plant aroynd which 
the industry of Fresno centers, dinners, danc- 
ing parties and so on. Then the last three 
days were entirely given over to a trip to the 
Yosemite Valley. Visitors from out of the 
State spoke quietly among themselves as feel 
ing eppressed by obligation to their lavish hosts ; 
but it is just the California way. Nature has 
been prodigal to them, they need more peo- 
ple to swing the industries of the huge State, 
they like folks, and so they go to it. And 
presently the visitor who came to stay a week 
or a few months sells out back home and moves 
to some fat California valley and lives happy 
ever afterwards. In a few months he’s a fully 
galvanized Californian and is dispensing hos- 
pitality according to his means to all friends 
and acquaintances. 

But it’s misleading to separate the Califor- 
nians from the rest of the association members 
from other States. They’re all cut largely 
from the same pattern and the same roll of 
cloth. 

In the Rich San Joaquin Valley 


W. E. Landram, of Merced, Calif., acted as 
master of ceremonies for the Yosemite trip. 
Merced is in the rich San Joaquin Valley, a 
short distance north of Fresno, where the con- 
vention was held. Around Fresno are the great 
vineyards where the raisin grapes are grown; 
but a slight difference in soil or climate makes 
Merced a fig country. Some 95 percent of the 
raisins produced in the United States are grown 
around Fresno. Merced produces other fruits 
besides figs; olives, apricots, peaches and the 
like. It is a pretty little town of some 6,000 
and has the usual commercial club of high poten- 
tiality. The club met the Yosemite special 
train with autos, took the convention tourists 
off and showed them the kingdoms of Merced. 
Mr. Landram is president of the San Joaquin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Club, and as such had 
charge of the excursion. He managed the job 
with an ease and a perfection that indicates 
much as to his success as a retail lumber- 
man. He has a line of some four yards at 
ihis time and is building a new office at the 
Merced plant. This office, he thinks, will be 
one of the prettiest and best arranged in the 
San Joaquin Valley. At the time of my visit 
it was still short of completion. But it is 
to be of modified Spanish architecture with 
the arched porches and the stucco finish that 
recalls the old missions of early California 
history. It will be ready for business about 
July 1; and at that time the Realm hopes to 
print pictures of it. 

California Yards and Offices 

California offices and yards are not to be 
compared with offices and yards in Missouri, 
for instance, or New York. The difference in 
climate makes their functions different. This 
is a dry climate; and while irrigation is not 
necessary in all parts of the State there is gen- 
erally a limited rainfall. Absence of rain and 
mud modifies the necessities of yard construc- 
tion. Much lumber is piled out of doors, and 
I’m told that the common prejudice in the 
mind of the midwestern farmer against weath- 
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erbeaten framing lumber does not obtain out 
here. Your wise California contractor would 
rather have piece stuff that shows some marks 
of exposure, for he knows that the weathering 
that has put the gray and bleached look on the 
stick has taken the sap and moisture out of it. 
At least that is what some retailers tell me. 
Offices are built with some sort of heating 
device; a gas stove, a little wood or coal heater 
or a fireplace. But they are built also to be 
cool in the heat of the day; which as my sun- 
burned face can bear witness is some heat. I 
haven’t been around enough to know whether 
or not there are many socalled ‘‘model yards.’’ 
I’ve seen some very excellent yards, but most 
of them show unmistakable signs of having 
grown up by additions at various times in- 
stead of having been designed all at once and 
built as one effort. It is easy to guess why 
this is true. California in spite of its long 
history is developing as rapidly as if it were 
a new, boom country. <A yard that ten years 
ago was large enough for the purpose soon 
proved to be too small; so it had to be ex- 
panded. 

i’. Dean Prescott, of Fresno, one of the active, 
friendly hosts of the convention, mentioned his 


El Portal bringing the visitors away after their 
three days in the wonderland of Yosemite when 
I sat down opposite to him in a double seat, and 
we fell to talking of the things we had seen. 
Among other things we had just watched the 
logging incline at work at El Portal; some 
8,060 feet of railroad track coming down the 
side of the mountain and making a drop of 
something over 3,000 feet in that distance. A 
flat car with a heavily braced bumper at the 
lower end and loaded with mail and baggage 
and ice cream freezers and quarters of beef 
and such stuff had been hitched to a cable and 
hauled up that mile and a half of terrifying 
slope in five or six minutes while a car loaded 
with logs came down on the other end of the 
eable. The two cars met half way on an auto- 
matic switch. The outfit belongs to the Yosem- 
ite Lumber Co. with a mill at Merced Falls. 
We talked of these and other things while 
our train rolled down out of the mountains 
and the white Yosemite water boiled over the 
rocks near the railroad track. 

Mr. Kjosness told me that his country is 
ealled the ‘‘California of the North’’ because 
its climate is comparatively mild. It is an 
orchard country. Business has been and con- 
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“It Helped,” was the comment of this Michigan company in regard to results produced from this ad 





yard and added the statement that it could in 
no sense be called a ‘‘model yard.’’ But it is 
one of those good, usable yards that are com- 
fortable and satisfactory to work in because it 
has been developed and worked out as the 
‘need for more room or greater efficiency arose. 
Mr. Yrescott, I take it, belongs to that admir- 
able tribe of ‘‘ good bosses’’ who take a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare of employees. No 
energetic and self respecting employee wants 
a boss who is ‘‘easy,’’ who is slack about re- 
quiring that work be done. There is a certain 
amount to be done, and if one person gold- 
bricks on the job somebody else has to take up 
the slack. But the boss who sees that tools are 
adequate and quarters comfortable and sanitary 
is one to tie up to. Mr. Prescott is a crank 
on sanitation and has the yard inspected thoroly 
every day and some places twice daily. 

One other man I intend to mention in this 
rambling story is not a Californian, but like 
Mr. Landram and Mr. Prescott he is an offi- 
cer of the association. He is I. G. Kjosness, of 
Lewiston, Idaho. The train had pulled out of 


tinues to be good and promises well for the re- 
mainder of the year. But I was especially in- 
terested in what Mr. Kjosness said about the 
matter of service, for apparently he has worked 
the matter out for himself. 


Catering to the Customer’s Wants 


It seems that some years ago he heard a 
lecture delivered by Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, who 
has made speeches before a great many busi- 
ness organizations. Up to that time Mr. Kjos- 
ness said he had rather taken the lumber busi- 
ness for granted; that he had thought little 
about it except in the conventional way. He had 
learned how the thing was run, and he con- 
tinued to run it that way. But Dr. Krebs had 
made some statements to the effect that a man 
is obliged to think about his business ; to make up 
his mind why it exists and for what purpose 
and to determine his own obligation to himself 
and to the public as a business man. Mr. Kjos- 
ness was struck by what appeared to be the 
novelty of this suggestion, but it set him to 
wondering what the real reason for business 


is. He decided it was to give the customer 
what he wants; but that set him to wondering 
what in a practical way the customer of a 
retail yard does want. He began watching 
them and the questions they asked, and he 
started to ask them questions. Like other re- 
tailers who have given a little thought and 
observation to the matter he soon decided that 
while customers sometimes ask about individual 
items and individual processes the things they 
really want to know about are, first, how they 
can get the kind of building they want and, 
second, how much it is going to cost. 

When a dealer gets a good hold on this idea 
and it strikes in, then he is going to take a dif- 
ferent attitude toward his business and his 
relation to his customers. That changed at- 
titude when set to going spells service. But 
Mr. Kjosness is a little more thorogoing than 
most retailers in this matter. He lets his logic 
take him farther. He believes that retail serv- 
ice brought to its proper development will in- 
clude contracting by the retail lumberman. 
He can’t see how a complete service can be 
ofrered without it. The thing the customer 
wants is the finished building, ready to be 
lived in. Lumber and millwork taken by them- 
selves are far from what the public wants. 
These raw materials must be transformed into 
a house and the house into a home. That means 
carpentry and masonry and plumbing and in- 
terior decorating and all the rest. While he 
has not yet made -this radical step Mr. Kjos- 
ness is convinced that it is coming because it 
is logical. 


Not a Valid Objection 


He mentioned the common objection that 
contracting is a hazardous occupation that fre- 
quently results in financial loss to the con- 
tractor. This he does not recognize as a valid 
objection against offering such a service. Con- 
tractors lose because they are careless or in- 


efficient. There is no mystery about the busi- 
ness. It takes a determinable amount of ma- 


terial and labor to produce a house. To go 
wrong on the estimate is to confess igno- 
rance or carelessness. There is no reason why 
contracting can’t be done with as much certainty 
as any other kind of business; and Mr. Kjosness 
believes that within a short time it will be part 
of the building material merchant’s service. 
When this service is complete it will put the 
entire job of building and finishing and per- 
hays furnishing the house into the building 
material dealer’s hands. 

This is an advanced idea as the general run 
of the business goes now. These westerners 
have put across some advanced ideas and forced 
them by the logie of results upon the rest of 
the country. Perhaps this is another new one 
coming from the sunset side of the big hills. 
At least we’ll all watch with interest. 





Storage Charges for Off Grade Stock 

W. Perey Hubbard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
given very careful thought to the matter of 
storage prices for lumber being held by the 
retailer for inspection or settlement. Mr. Hub- 
bard has discussed this’ subject with a number 
of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers and 
believes that a uniform basis for charges should 
be arrived at. He sums up his suggestions as 
follows: 

**T suggest 1 percent per month on the face 
of the invoice as the amount, but that is a 
matter of discussion. The retailer might think 
1% percent on the face of the invoice would 
be better, whereas the wholesaler or manufac- 
turer might think % of 1 percent would be 
better, but the reason I base this at 1 percent 
is because I find that real estate dealers in rent- 
ing their property figure 1 percent per month 
of the valuation of the property. For instance, 
four years ago a piece of property valued at 
$3,500 rented at $35 a month, and today the 
same piece of property valued at $6,500 rents 
for $65 a month. As the price of lumber ad- 
vances or declines, so does the value of storage 
property advance or decline. It occurs to me 
that this can be worked out so that the manu- 
facturers as well as the retailers will be pro- 
tected in proper storage charges. 

‘‘T believe that if our retail dealers, whole- 
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salers and manufacturers would study this 
from a practical standpoint, by taking the in- 
voices and figuring out the amount of space 
and value of the space used, between now and 
the time the trade ethics conference is held in 
Chicago next spring, this could be worked out 
to the mutual benefit of everybody concerned.’’ 


The Value of a Name 


The Strand Lumber & Woodwork Co., De- 
troit, Mich., first carefully investigated its 
trade territory and then standardized on the 
material, the grade, the wood and the patterns 
of stock it would carry. The idea of standard- 
ization has been carried out wherever it could be 
done in the conduct of the business. Not long 
ago at the Detroit Builders Show, the Strand 
Lumber & Woodwork Co. gave out return post- 
cards to those interested in any phase of build- 
ing, asking visitors to check the items in which 
they were most interested. Herewith is repro- 
duced the matter on the back of one of these 
cards and it may be observed that wherever 
practical the word ‘‘Strand’’ is attached to 
the article. The company wants to force home 
to the minds of the people in its territory the 
fact that doors, garages, bungalows or any- 
thing else purchased from it are not merely 
doors, bungalows or garages, but Strand doors, 
Strand bungalows or Strand garages. This idea 
is worthy of adoption by other retailers. The 
list on the card follows: 

TO STRAND LUMBER & WOODWORK CO. : 


Without obligation, please advise me price, based 
on new lumber and labor costs, of items checked 
below. 

[] Strand Standard Half-Bungalow. 

Strand Standard Bungalow. 

Strand Standard Semi-Bungalow. 

Strand Standard Two-Family Flat. 

Strand Standard 10x16 One-Car Garage. 

Strand Standard 12x18 One-Car Garage. 

Strand Standard 18x20 Two-Car Garage. 

Strand Standard 18x27 Three-Car Garage. 
Strand Standard Garage Home. 

Strand Hardwood Flooring. 

Strand Front Doors. 

Strand Combination Screen and Storm Door. 
Strand French Doors. 

Strand Bookcase Pedestals. 

Strand Medicine Cabinets. 

Strand Roofing Material. 

Building Material—Not Classified. 

Building Repairs or Alterations. 
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Retailers Found Weekly Paper 


The Granite Lumber & Hardware Co., of 
Salt Lake City, started business a score of 
years ago in the southeastern part of the city 
in a neighborhood that at that time was prac- 
tically country. N. J. Hansen, president and 
manager, secured quite a large tract of land, 
and in due course of time a suburban retail cen- 
ter developed which is now known as ‘‘ Sugar 
House.’’ As the Granite company and its 
neighborhood developed, Mr. Hansen felt the 
need for some kind of advertising medium that 
would reach his customers with less waste of 
effort than the city papers could afford, so he 
started a house organ; a 4-page publication in 
newspaper form, issued once a month. This was 
but partly satisfactory, due largely to its infre- 
quent publication. So the Granite people can- 
vassed ‘‘ Sugar House,’’ secured the codperation 
of the other retailers and founded the ‘‘Sugar 
House Times,’’ an 8-page paper ‘‘ Devoted to 
the Development of the Beautiful Southeast.’’ 
The price per copy, according to a statement on 
the front page, is ‘‘a smile and a boost.’’ 

The immediate success of the paper is ex- 
plained both by the place in the community 
that was waiting for it and by the appearance 
and the newspaper enterprise displayed in its 
makeup. It has all the marks of being a 
hustling, enterprising weekly paper. It car- 
ries a syndicated cartoon on the front page and 
quite a quantity of special material on the in- 
side pages. The front page stories deal with 
events occurring in the Sugar House neighbor- 
hood; real estate improvements, school elec- 
tions, the opening of a popular country club, 
stories of the doings of prominent and popu- 
lar citizens, and so on. 

The sheet carries a large amount of advertis- 
ing, both local and general. Most of the man- 





ufacturers’ ads are of products made in Utah, 
and the front page carries a box urging the 
readers to give special consideration to Utah 
products. 

Two of the most interesting and attractive 
display ads are of the lumber yards. The 
Granite Lumber & Hardware Co. and the 
Sugar House Lumber & Hardware Co. both 
specialize in selling all the articles that go into 
the making of a house and many of the articles 
with which they are finished. Each advertise- 
ment shows a picture of the respective store 
fronts with members of the working force 





If a retail lumberman does not keep 
his shed attractively painted how can 
he expect to sell paint for other peo- 
ple’s buildings? 








standing in the foreground. The art of window 
dressing has been developed into a real art in 
Sugar House, and the lumber companies are 
doubtless leaders among the local business men 
in this matter. Their stores are models and 
worthy of imitation by the merchants who do 
business in the down-town districts. 

The following editorial from this issue of 
the ‘‘Times,’’ the issue for May 7, may be con- 
sidered typical of the breezy, forward looking 
sheet and of the merchants who publish it: 


When David Harum said that a certain number 
of fleas is good for a dog, because they keep him 





Retailer Delivers Garages Already Built 


The Potlatch Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., 
is offering its customers a ready-built garage, 
12 by 16 feet in size, delivered free within the 
usual hauling zone, for $100. The buildings 
are erected in the yard and a sufficient number 
kept on hand to assure immediate delivery 
when a sale is made. When a customer buys one 
of these ready-built garages, a truck is backed 
into the building, which is then jacked up and 
chained to the machine. Trials have demon- 
strated that when fastened to the truck in this 
manner the garage can be hauled easily and 
rapidly and can be set down exactly on the 
foundation where it is to do duty. 

The company has got out an attractive hand- 
bill advertising this garage. The following is 
quoted from the bill: 

Built Complete at Our Lumber Yard 

The size is 12 feet by 16 feet and the material is 
first class thruout. The doorway is 8 feet wide 
and 8 feet high and the doors are hung on three 8- 
inch T hinges and finished complete with foot bolt 
and latch, There are two good sized 4-light win- 
dows, one on each side. A 2-inch plank floor will 
cost $10 extra. Other sizes of garage at special 
prices, for either the material or ready-built. The 
garage shown in this picture is ready for delivery. 

Not a makeshift but a REAL GARAGE of solid con- 
struction. Large enough for any of the medium 
or low priced cars, especially adapted for Dodge, 
Maxwell, Chevrolet, Buick, Oakland or Ford, and 
plenty of room for a work bench. No more worry 
about shelter for your car. The only cheap thing 
about this garage is the price, and the delivery is 
free within the usual hauling zone. 
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One of the garages which the Potlatch Lumber Co. builds in its yard, on the way to be delivered 
* to a customer 


from broeding over the fact that he is a dog, he 
possibly had in mind a few of us who are so prone 
to pessimize. There are so very few of us in these 
roundabouts who do this sort of thing that we 
shall confine this editorial only to a line or two. 


Isn’t it as true as the multiplication table that 
sympathizing with oneself and gargling one’s throat 
with bluing every morning will not, even in the 
millennium, build business. 


As an antidote for an old fashioned tummy-ache 
it positively won’t work; in fact, it makes things 
worse, and the first thing you know you’ve got 
cholera morbus, instead of just plain tummy-ache. 


Sugar House is made up of a group of optimistic 
business builders. We just naturally got that way. 
And, by crackity, we’re going to keep that way! 

To our visitors who don’t really know this spirit 
yet we say: Don’t pine away, spruce up; get a hem- 
lock on Mr. Lugubrious Blue and you’ll soon be able 
to down him. 





Piano Factories Growing Larger 

The preliminary figures of the 1919 census 
for the piario industry show there were in the 
United States 260 factories in place of 340 in 
1914, but the output for the latter year was 
worth $113,108,000, and in 1914 the value was 
$69,072,000. The number of pianos made in 
1919 was only 10,500 more than five years 
earlier. The number of player pianos increased 
by 90,000 during the five years. The report 
shows that the number of factories is decreas- 
ing, but the average size has increased. 


The Potlatch Lumber Co. is making a special 
effort to serve those buyers who want to build 
modest houses and who want to be sure of costs 
before they begin. On the reverse side of this 
handbill there are illustrated four houses, mate- 
rials guaranteed to erect the building, and 
prices listed. These houses are the Lewis, six 
rooms, for $1,000; the Kittitas, five rooms, for 
$500; the Klickitat, five rooms and bath, for 
$700; and the Lincoln, seven rooms, for $1,000. 
Pictures of the houses and sketches of the floor 
plans are shown. 


The following statement is made about these 
houses and the guaranteed prices: 


The prices shown include all the lumber, lath, 
shingles, doors, windows, millwork, inside and out- 
side finish in sufficient quantities to complete each 
home shown, in accordance with the complete set of 
blueprinted working plans which are furnished free. 
Should any shortage or errors occur in our itemized 
material list we guarantee to make them good. This 
means no extras to buy. We will help you to plan 
your new home and quote you our guaranteed price 
on your own individual plan. Every home sold is 
planned for the particular needs of each individual 
customer, 


Frank Kendall, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
states that sales of these houses have been 
highly satisfactory; indicating that these plans 
of small structures and the guaranteed prices 
at which they are sold meet a real desire. 
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NEWS OF BUILDING ACTIVITY CONTINUES ENCOURAGING 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IS EXPANDING 

Du.tuTH, MINN., June 1.—Building opera- 
‘ions in Duluth and district continue to show 
expansion. More permits for moderate-priced 
houses of frame construction were issued last 
week than at any time this season, and it is 
noted that general construction projects are 
developing on larger lines. Figures on an addi- 
tion to a Duluth school received last week 
aggregated $68,000, or $22,000 below the archi- 
teet’s estimate made early in January. Housing 
projects and industrial and public buildings 


projects are developing to a greater extent on ° 


this market. Plans for a $325,000 school at 
Virginia, Minn., wil be put out for figures next 
week, ; 


CO-OPERATE IN USING BILLBOARDS 


San Dieco, Cauir., May 28.—Augmenting a 
‘‘build now’’ campaign in this city, carried 
on thru the medium of newspaper publicity, a 
group of dealers handling the various commodi- 
ties and building materials necessary for the 
construction of new homes, combined in their 
billboard advertising with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The billboards, of large size and tasteful fin- 
ish, erected and painted by one of the estab- 
lished sign companies of the city, showed a neat 
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the New Jersey League of Building & Loan 
Associations at Atlantic City last week, said 
that the housing situation would automatically 
right itself as industrial activity gained mo- 
mentum. He predicted that we were now on 
the eve of a great wave of prosperity, and spoke 
of the increase in building and loan work. The 
Jersey associations showed an increase of $60,- 
000,000 during the last year, bringing their 
total resources up to $3,000,000,000. At the 
same meeting it was announced that there were 
1,224 weddings in one section during the last 
year, but only 15 new homes. 





PROBES BUILDING MATERIAL COSTS 


Kansas City, Mo., June 1—The board of 
arbitration which will decide upon wages in 
the building trades in Kansas City began its 
work yesterday. It has been agreed that any 
reduction will not be below the scale of 1919. 
Incidentally. the board will go extensively into 
the prices of building materials. A representa- 
tive of the attorney general of Missouri is pres- 
ent at the hearing, and later will take action 
against any combination to maintain prices that 
is shown to exist. The building trades unions 
have charged that such combinations exist, or 
did exist, up to within a few weeks. 

The first session was consumed in reading into 
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Sign Board Publicity of San Diego (Calif.) Building Material Dealers 


and attractive bungalow home, surrounded with 
lawns and trees, and on either side appeared an 
open book upon the pages of which appear the 
names of the supply and equipment houses, with 
their addresses. 

All that was necessary for a prospective 
builder who desired to have the names of reli- 
able houses from whom to buy his material, 
was to copy down the names and locations as 
shown upon the billboards, and he then had a 
directory complete for the purpose. 


WILL BUILD HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 28.—Because the 
housing facilities of the city are inadequate to 
take care of its employees, the Union City 
Body Corporation, Union City, Ind., is planning 
to construct the first unit of twenty houses to 
be sold to employees on easy payments. The 
company manufactures automobile bodies. 
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BUILDING WAITS LABOR SETTLEMENT 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 30.—Construction 
work here is still held up because the strike 
of construction mechanics is still officially on. 
Most of the men‘have found work on small op- 
erations or in jobbing, or in the suburbs, but 
the large contractors will not start the big work 
until an official settlement is reached. Con- 
tractors say they are satisfied with the prices 
on lumber and on most of the materials, and 
are eager to proceed with a great volume of 
work as soon as the labor question is settled. 

William E. Tuttle, State banking and insur- 
ance commissioner of New Jersey, addressing 





the record various statements as to the reduc- 
iion in cost of building materials and furnish- 
ings as well as some figures touching on a reduc- 
tion in living costs. The builders’ association 
presented replies from various building material 
and supply houses showing these reductions: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.—Plate glass down 
50 ——— from high level; window glass 25 per- 
cent. 

Otis Elevator Co.—Reduction in elevators of 
from 15 to 20 percent from 1920 peak. 

Nichols Wire and Sheet Co.—Wire nails from 
$6.50 to $4.50 from April, 1920. 

Phoenix Marble Co.—Cut stone down 15 percent 
in eight months. 

W. B. Young Supply Co.—Reductions ranging 
from 60 percent in soil pipe and fittings to 18 per- 
cent in wrought steel pipe. 

A. O. Thompson Lumber Co.—2x4’s, from $63 to 
$36.50, or 45 percent; 2x6’s, 45 percent; 2x12’s, 
33 percent; southern pine finish, from $145 to $80, 
or 45 percent; shingles, $8 to $5, or 37 percent; 
lath, from $20 to $6, or 70 percent. 

= Louis Terra Cotta Co.—Reduction 32 per- 
cent. 

Bunting Hardware Co.—wNails, to $4.50, or $3 
a keg reduction; reduction in builders’ hardware 
20 to 25 percent. 

Townley Metal and Hardware Co.—Sash weights, 
$2.50 from $3.50; galvanized sheets, $6.50 from 
$10.50; tinplate, $26.50 trom $29; roofing paper, 
$2.61 from $3.19. 

General Fireproofing Co.—Reductions, 17 to 40 
percent. 

American Radiator Co.—Radiation off 35 per- 
cent; boilers down 20 percent. 

American Steel & Wire Co.—Mesh reinforcement, 
15 percent off; insulated copper wire 27 percent. 

McCord, VanBrunt & Co.—Reduction steel sash 
25 percent. 

The Barrett Co.—Roofing 14 to 40 percent reduc- 
tion from peak. 

Cook Paint and Varnish Co.—Raw linseed from 
$2.48 to 85 cents; turpentine from $2.58 to 83% 


cents; white lead from $15.50 to $13; house paint 
from $4 to $3. 

. R. Electric Co.—Rubber covered wire, $7.50 
from $12.00; %4-inch conduit, $6.75 from $8.07; 
= boxes, 25 percent off; entire line 30 percent 
own. 

American Sash & Door Co.—Glazed sash, 40 
percent down ; fir doors, 53 percent; southern pine 
finish, 50 percent; gum finish, 43 percent; oak 
finish, 50 percent. 

Kewanee Boiler Co.—Ordinary size boiler, four 
years ago, $646; January, 1920, 43; now, 
$700.50. Larger boiler, four years ago, $1,550; 
January, 1920, $2,075; now, $1,718. 

C. A. Brockett Cement Co.—Reductions from 
fall of 1920, Portland cement, $3.20 from $3.80; 
Fort Scott cement, $1.75 from $2.20; Ash Grove 
lime, 76 cents from 85 cents; lime, 70 cents from 
78 cents ; plaster, $17 from $19 ; firebrick, $55 from 
$70; Joplin gravel, only commodity not down. 

Crane Co.—All pipe, 16% percent off; radiation, 
32 coe boilers, 19 percent ; all goods, 24 per- 
cent. 


The telegram, from J. S. McCoy, actuary in 
Washington for the Treasury, asserted the 
prices of all commodities were down 40 percent 
from a year ago, with food down 48 percent. 


ec] 





TO TEST LOWER RENT ORDINANCE 

DENVER, CoLo., May 30.—Business men of 
Denver have started a fund with which to test 
the legality of the ‘‘lower rent’’ ordinance 
recently passed by the city council and ap- 
proved by the mayor, which limits the gross 
return on unfurnished residence property to 12 
percent, and on furnished residence property to 
18 pereent. Real estate and building material 
men assert it is ruinous to the building industry. 





DISCUSSES MERITS OF LUMBER 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 30.—The merits of 
lumber and brick for building purposes were 
discussed thoroly before a meeting of the Indi- 
anapolis Real Estate Board. Ransom Griffin, 
general sales agent of the lumber department 
of the Central Coal & Coke Co., went into de- 
tails to demonstrate the use of lumber as the 
better building material. He stated that now is 
the time to build and that lumber is as cheap as 
it is going to be. A. E. Davis, Indiana sales 
manager for the Western Brick Co., spoke on 
the use of brick for building purposes. 


BUILDING IS LIVELY 


GADSDEN, ALA., May 30.—Almost without 
warning a genuine building boom struck this 
city and is in full blast, with prospects of its 
continuing thruout the summer and fall. The 
building operations now in progress aggregate 
over $150,000. They include many homes, as 
well as a $50,000 Methodist church. 

A. E. Swanson, manager of the Winfield 
Lumber Co., says that local business has im- 
proved to such an extent that whereas his com- 
pany has been shipping about 60 percent and 
releasing the balance to the local trade it now 
is selling 60 percent locally. This company is 
one of the few in this section to continue thru 
the quiet season without cutting its force or 
its working hours. 

The portable mills in this section are prac- 
tically all shut down and will remain closed un- 
til the late summer. 

The Smith Lumber Co. has recently been 
formed, consisting of J. A. and M. 8. Smith, 
both of Gadsden. The company’s yard is situ- 
ated at Tenth Street and First Avenue, and, 
according to J. A. Smith, manager, is doing 
a very satisfactory business. 


ASKED TO BOOST DAIRY SHOW 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 31.—Recognizing 
the value of the dairy industry in advancing 
farm prosperity and increasing the buying 
power of farming communities, the lumbermen 
of this section are going to unite in booming 
the National Dairy Show, which meets at the 
Minnesota State fair grounds, Hamline, St. 
Paul, from Oct. 8 to 15. A call signed by 
twelve prominent lumbermen has just been is- 
sued, inviting lumbermen to a dinner Thursday 
evening, June 2, at the Minneapolis Club. It 
will be addressed by W. E. Skinner, of Chicago, 
manager of the National Dairy Show. 
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Hundreds of Pupils Write Essays on Home Own- 
ing in Contest Conducted by Lumber Retailer 


Under the school essay contest plan originated 
and widely advertised by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, there have been conducted by lum- 
bermen during the last four years hundreds of 
contests, resulting in the writing by pupils of 
public schools of many thousands of essays upon 
‘Why Every Family Should Own Its Home,’’ 
or other subjects dealing with the advantages 
and benefits of home owning. No exact record 
of the number of essays written has been possi- 
ble, but it is safe to say that the total now con- 
siderably exceeds 100,000. The stimulus to 
future home owning and home building given by 
thus fixing the attention of young people, at 
the most impressionable period of their lives, 
upon this vital subject, can hardly. be esti- 
mated; especially when consideration also is 
given to the fact that besides interesting this 
great army of boys-and girls, the interest of 
their parents, teachers and friends has been 
effectively aroused. Each of the hundreds of 
contests held has been extensively advertised by 
the local lumberman in the newspapers of his 
community, and at the close of the contests the 
newspapers have been glad to print the prize 
winning essays, as news matter, thus carrying 
the ‘‘own your home’’ message into millions 
of homes, in the aggregate. 

One of the most interesting and successful contests recently con- 
ducted is that of the Textor Lumber Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa., just 
concluded, which resulted in the writing of 384 essays on ‘‘ Why Every 
Family Should Own Its Own Home,’’ practically every 





ALBERT FRENCH, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Winner of First Prize 


man’s family, because it creates real home life by teaching them to look upon 
it as the center of their lives. Furthermore, the longer time during which a 
family lives in one house, the more are the associations, memories, and tradi- 
tions which grow up concerning that home. Then, too, the children of the 
family are affected thru the home, for it strengthens their characters and 
controls, to a large extent, their dispositions. 

However, the good effects of owning his home are not confined to the man 
and his family. It also has a good influence on his eivil life. By being a 
home owner, he and his family pay taxes and help support the Government, 
thus creating in themselves, an interest in all Government affairs, and the 
man becomes a better citizen in every way and a real asset to the country. 

There has never been a time, possibly, when more people were seeking their 
own home than today and 1 am sure we shall become a thriftier, stronger and 
purer people as a result. 

: ALBERT FRENCH. 
Second Prize Essay 


During the present age, the question as to whether or not every man should 
own his own home is of great interest to the general public, and is, therefore. 
a most timely topic for discussion. Among the reasons for its interest are 
high rents, scarcity of houses to be rented, and the gain made everywhere by 
profiteering landlords. 

Thruout the country, men are beginning to realize the wisdom of buying 
homes, and they are acting accordingly. One reason that is enforcing itself 
upon their minds is the economic side of the question, for owning a home is 
certainly a better business proposition than renting. Rents are very high, 
and thus a man who owns his home saves on the rent, and altho his taxes are 
high, they do not cost nearly so much as rent. Then, too, a man who does not 
rent does not have the expense of constantly moving, nor the cost of new 
furniture, for everyone will admit that moving is very hard on furniture. 
Another good reason for owning is the independence of the man who does not 
rent. He is not at the mercy of the landlords and may move whenever he 
pleases. He may also make any changes that he desires in the home, and need 
not feel that someone else may benefit by them if he is compelled to move. 
In this way, the home is made to fit the family, rather than the family being 
compelled to suit themselves to the home. Another reason that advocates 
owning is that the man who owns his home need not fear a financial panic 
so greatly as does the renter. 

However, I think the most important results of owning a home are seen 
on the civic side of the question. In the first place, the owner himself is 

affect He feels happier and more settled, and has far more 





member of the junior and senior classes participating. 

The contest was initiated and conducted thruout along 
the lines recommended in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
plan. The superintendent of the Wilkinsburg schools was 
first consulted regarding putting on a contest, and his 
approval obtained. Then the matter was taken up with 
the principal of the high school. Both the superintendent 
and the principal were pleased to have a lumber retailer 
show his interest in the schools to the extent of offering 
prizes to make a phase of the work more interesting to 
the pupils, also giving them a live, up-to-date subject to 
think about and to write upon. 

Asked whether the results had proved satisfactory to 
him from a business standpoint, Mr. Textor said: ‘‘We 
feel that the contest aroused the interest of all the school 
authorities as well as that of the 384 pupils who par- 
ticipated, and that it has given us publicity along a 
channel that otherwise we would have been unable to 
obtain.’’ 

Secretary W. B. Stayer, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, took a personal interest in 
the successful outcome of this contest, realizing the desir- 
ability of getting the young people, who are soon to be 
the home builders, interested in the idea of home owning. 
Secretary Stayer intends having the three prize winning 
essays published in the Pittsburgh daily newspapers, thus 
reaching many thousands of additional readers with the 
home owning arguments embodied therein. 

The prizes offered by the Textor Lumber Co. were: First, $5; 
second, $3; third, $2. That means that for an investment of $10, plus 
whatever amount was expended for advertising the contest, and the 
small amount of time required to interview the school authorities, 
extensive and valuable publicity for the company itself was secured, 
and a great impetus given to home owning. 


The three prize winning essays in this contest follow: 


First Prize Essay 


If one would only pause and consider, after looking around him and noting 
the exceeding scarcity of houses, the exorbitant rents and the way the profiteers 
and landlords are taking advantage of the situation, it will be clearly under- 
stood why, not only today, but in the future also, the best thing a man can 
do for himself and his family is to own his own home. 


As a business proposition, the wisdom of owning your own home should 
appeal to every level headed person. Stop and think! Aren’t the high rents 
being paid nowadays entirely out of proportion to the value of the houses 
being rented? And what is it worth to a man to be spared the cost of con- 
stantly moving? A great deal, for every time a move is made, the furniture 
and fixtures are bound to be scratched and broken to a certain extent, which 
lessens their value. Add to this the cost of the drayage and the necessity 
which always arises of having to buy new furnishings for the new home, and 
see for yourself just what a man may save by owning his own home. 

There are very many other reasons why, today particularly, every man who 
ca do so should own his own home. One of the most important of these is 
the fact that by being the owner of his own home, a man makes himself 
independent of landlords. He can move whenever he wishes to, or alter his 
home to suit his family without consulting anyone, and he is not worried by 
high rents. 

Then, consider the man himself. He is made happier and more contented ; 
his power, influence and social standing is increased and he forms steadier 
habits, all thru the medium of his being a home owner. 

Owning a home also has good and lasting effects on the members of the 








INEZ LOVE, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Winner of Second Prize 


power and interest in the community than the man who rents. 
He really knows the people about him better because he does not 
need to make new acquaintances every year by being forced to 
move. He also tries to keep his property in better condition than 
the renter, and this builds up the community, certainly a very im- 
portant result. The man is not the only person affected but his 
family as well. The home then takes its real place in the world, 
the center of interest. Impressions that certainly surpass the 
impressions made in the minds of the renters’ children are made 
on the minds of the children who grow up in such homes. Their 
lives are thus enriched, and they develop the home instinct to a 
greater degree than the children of the renter. The community 
is therefore benefited, as everyone who pays taxes naturally has 
more interest in the Government than one who does not pay 
taxes. Thus, each individual who owns his home is himself a 
better citizen, and his children become better citizens, and are 
therefore of more value to the community. 

Thus, it is evident that every man, who wishes to attain the 
greatest success in this world, should own his home. In this 
way, he avoids all these various agitations above mentioned, and 
makes his home the real center of American life and civilization, 
to which all other things are subordinated. 


Third Prize Essay 


Now. when there is a great shortage of houses, and when 
everywhere there is the cry of excess rent profiteering, it would 
be well to consider how this might be avoided. The best way is 
by everyone owning his own home. While there are many home 
owners in our country, there are a large number of people who do 
not own homes. There are many reasons why they should do so. 

Owning a home is a benefit to the country. This is so, because 
a home owner will be a better citizen than will a renter, for 
the former will wish to know the use to which his taxes are put, 
thus becoming well informed about his country’s laws. More- 
over, since people who continually move from place to place, are usually rent- 
ers, it follows that the home owner, as he is for a longer time a resident of his 
community, will be better acquainted with its laws. In addition to these 
reasons, home owning promotes civic pride. One 
who owns his home will improve it, thereby im- 
proving the community. Better communities make 
a better nation. Furthermore, as any almshouse or 
home for the aged will show, fewer home owners 
become county or State dependents than do renters 
because a home owner sawes, thus increasing his 
own wealth and that of the country. 

Besides benefiting the country, home owning is an 
economic gain to the individual. This is the case, 
for rent, in the long rum amounts to more than 
taxes. A man who pays rent, does so year after 
year, without anything to show for his money. 
This condition may be remedied by a plan now in 
operation. By this plan, houses may be paid for, 
monthly, like rent, but, in the end, the man owns 
his home. Furthermore, to own a home places a 
man on an independent footing. It also is a safe 
investment and a good security. Almost anyone is 
more willing to lend money to a man who owns his 
home, than to one who rents. 

In addition to economic gains, there are 
other personal advantages in owning a home. 
Besides promoting thrift, it benefits a man, for 
a man who owns his home is less likely to move 
than one who rents. In the first place he saves 
the expense of moving and the wear and tear 
on furniture. Moreover, his children are benefited, 
because they do not have to change schools. Mean- 
while, they are, also, learning the true meaning of 
“home.”’ In addition, owning one’s home promotes 
home pride, for a person will be more willing to 
beautify his own home than that of another. Also, 
a home owner gains respect in his community, for 
all the authorities or most of them, are home own- 
ers. In addition to these present advantages, a 
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home owner has a place in which to live when old 
age overtakes him. 

For the foregoing reasons, everyone should own 
his home, and this should be the aim of every 
young man when he starts out to earn money, that 
he and his family may have a real home, of their 
own choosing, and free from the rent profiteer. 


MARTINA OETTING. 


Retailers’ Tip to Prospective Builders 


San Francisco, Cauir., My 28.—The retail 
lumbermen of San Francisco have prepared a 
brief statement suggesting that prospective 
builders will save money by purchasing lumber 
now and have generally circularized the state- 
ment thruout San Francisco. The statement in 
full is as follows: 

In February, 1919, San Francisco lumber dealers 
paid for space in the daily papers to inform the 
lumber buying public the extent of the reduction in 
lumber prices since the signing of the Armistice, 





and to offer the prediction that prices were as low 
as they could be unless all the costs entering into 
the production and delivery of lumber were mate- 
rially reduced. 

The public did not seem to take much interest in 
the message the lumber dealers paid real money to 
See to them, and no one bought very much cheap 
umber, 

The people did not seem to get the idea that 
lumber dealers could practise “Truth in Advertis- 
ing.” 

What happened? 

Within sixty days of the appearance ot the 
lumber dealers’ announcement, lumber prices began 
to mount and continued to mount until in March, 





Lumbermen interested in knowing how 
to conduct a School Essay Contest are 
invited to write to the American Lum- 
berman for complete instructions. 





1920, the price of common lumber was nearly 
double the price in February, 1919, and the prices 
of clears and flooring were more than double. 

From the summer of 1920 until the fall there 
was a gradual decline, and in November, 1920, 
prices were only about 50 percent higher than they 
were in February, 1919. 

Prices have continued to decline, and today you 
can buy lumber nearly as cheaply as you could in 
February, 1919. Nearly as cheaply, mind you, but 
not quite. And at that, for certain reasons that 
would not interest you, there are instances where 
lumber has been sold recently at less than the cost 
of production. 

Now the lumber dealer can not read the future 
any better than anyone else, but he can give you his 
candid opinion, and he — it to you now just as 
he did in February, 1919. 

First: The dealers believe that lumber can not 
be any cheaper in the near future than it is today. 

Second: The dealers believe that with the in- 
creasing demand that is already being felt, that 
prices will rise, not to the mark reached in early 
1920, but to a price that will mean a considerable 
saving to those who buy now. 

Use your own judgment. 





THE APPEAL OF THE COMPLETED HOME 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1.—Nice furniture 
in a house and a beautiful lawn will sell: the 
house when everything else fails, in the opinion 
of J. F. Cantwell, an Indianapolis builder, who 
has tried out an experiment with some astonish- 
ing results. He recently placed six empty 
houses on the market; in two weeks not a nibble 
resulted. The houses were then completely and 
tastefully furnished and put on the market on 
a Monday; by Friday they were all sold! 

Here is the way Mr. Cantwell analyzes the 
proposition: 


Our company, in addition to the construction 


business, operates a real estate department. In 
one of the recent sales conferences, one of our 
real estate men brought up the subject that an old 





A completed house is more than four 
walls and a roof; it embraces the lawn, 
the furniture and the decorations. 
Beauty and taste appeal to all and when 
properly combined in the ‘‘completed 
home’’ make selling easy, as the ex- 
perience of this Indianapolis builder 
proves. This article points out not 
only the importance of tasteful furni- 
ture but it touches in a pertinent way 
upon the advantages of shrubbery, of 
pergolas, of a garden seat perhaps—of 
all those things of wood which go so 
far to make a house a home.—Editor. 




















Four of the Six Houses of the Group, Showing the Type of House Factory Workers Are Looking For 


house artistically furnished and with a landscaped 
lawn and good shrubbery sold with about one- 
tenth the effort required to sell an equally well 
located and built house without these things. It 
set me thinking. I wondered why it would not be 
possible to install these things before the house 
was put on sale. That lead me to try it out. 

Just about that time there was a better homes 
institute put on in Indianapolis by Ross Crane, of 
the Chicago Art Institute, and I sent one of my 
men to attend every lecture and take copious notes. 
Believe me, that man came back to the office with 
a written report concerning house furnishing and 
lawn treatment together with color schemes and 
all, that opened my eyes. Together we sat down 
and went over the entire report. It took two days 
to diagnose it and correlate the ideas so we could 
incorporate them in our business. In a vague way 
I had had some ideas along the house furnishing 
line, but this was just what I needed completely 
to sell me on the idea. 


The unit of six medium priced houses I figured 
on selling for from $3,500 to $4,000 was being 
completed and to satisfy myself I put them on 
sale unfurnished. These are just houses for fac- 
tory workers. Men making the average factory 
salary, not high priced mechanics or that class. 
We offered them for sale at $500 down and 1 
percent a month. They sat there for two weeks 
computing their own taxes and interest on their 
investment and not a dime changed hands. 

Then I withdrew them from the market and 
sent my “furniture expert” out to look them over. 
He made a study of the interior finish, the floor 
finish, the color of the wall paper, the location 
of the various doors and windows and selected in 
his mind every piece of furniture, every rug, every 
Shade and all the draperies. That took a couple 
of days, and then he went to one of the larger 
furniture stores and made his purchases, It cost 
approximately $1,000 to furnish completed each of 
the six houses. And, believe me, when the fur- 


niture was placed they became not merely new 
houses, raw in appearance as it were, but they be- 
came homes. They were so complete that nothing 
was left to the rather doubtful imagination of the 
factory worker we hoped would purchase them. 
Lack of imagination is not only common to factory 
workers, but to all classes. In a bare house, they 
have trouble in seeing the 

possibilities and in most 


gets married sometimes has sufficient money to 
make a down payment for furniture, but nothing 
left for a house. That is the trouble. If you can 
combine the two down payments into one and 
string out the total cost into a long period of 
time, I believe you have solved the problem. If 
nothing more, it would be well, I think, to furnish 
one house in a group so that persons contemplat- 
ing purchases of other houses in the group can 
go to this one show place and see how it can be 
made to look. 

Later I plan to carry the plan still further, and 
in this one show house I shall have the lawn prop- 
erly landscaped with shrubs and all that goes with 
the home that has been occupied for some years. 
This was not done in the first unit because I just 
wanted to gage the effect on sales of having fur- 
niture in the houses. 

You would be surprised how far $1,000 will go 
in a 5-room cottage toward properly furnishing it. 
In this sort of a house, you don’t want massive or 
expensive furniture. Such furniture would be all 
out of proportion and would look ridiculous. In 
the first unit we used furniture that would harmon- 
ize in color with wood work that had been stained 
brown over pine. Our rugs harmonized with the 
draperies, the wall paper and the floors and the 
draperies harmonized with the wall paper and had 
a little color in them similar to the lighting fix- 
tures. Properly furnishing a house is a study and 
an art, and a house properly furnished will sell 
in one-tenth the time required to sell a house 
poorly furnished or worse, not furnished at all. 

The experiment has been so successful that the 
man who attended the lecture courses has been in- 
structed to devote considerable time to making ad- 
ditional studies along this line. If the prospect 
could go into a new house and figure out in his 
own mind where the living room table, the daven- 
port and the talking machine should be, if he were 
able correctly to tell what sort of rugs and drap- 
eries should be purchased and then, more difficult, 
if he could picture how these things would look 
when installed, while all the time gazing at a bare 
floor, it would not be necessary; but with such 
things already provided for in a new house he is 
relieved of any thought in the matter, and his 
lack of imagination does not hurt the sale. If he 
happens to have furniture, just move out the “stock 
furniture” and place it in another new house where 
it will fit properly. 





cases they lack the tech- 
nical knowledge or the 
common sense properly to 
furnish a house so as to 
bring out its good points 
and cover up its deficien- 
cies. They know virtually 
nothing about color 
schemes and the average 
home is just a jumble of 
furniture of various 
makes. 

To make a long story 
short, we put those six 
houses on sale on Mon- 
day, and Friday noon they 
all had been purchased. 
They were the same six 
houses we had had on sale 
for two solid weeks with- 
out a_ nibble that re- 
sembled a prospect. We 
sold them at $750 down 
and 1 percent a month, 
with an additional $10 a 
month to cover the fur- 


niture, and we plan to 
earry the contracts our- 
selves. 


Here is the idea that 
should take hold. There 
should be a home for ev- 
ery newly married cou- 
ple in every city—not a 
rented flat and a few 











ieces of furniture, but a 
ome. 
The average couple that 


Showing a Corner of the Living Room, Part of One Bed Room and the 
Dining Room After Being Furnished 
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the Small Town 








and Making ita Better Place for the Grown-ups and Youngsters to Live in. Alexandria Needs 


Something to Make it More Attractive 


It seems like carrying coal to Neweastle to 
suggest that the children of the country towns 
need playgrounds in which to develop. ‘‘ Why,’’ 
says the heavy taxpayer, as he gasps his aston- 
ishment, ‘‘the town is so small, there’s the 
ereek right over there, and a lake over yonder, 
and there’s the hills with canyons—why, why, 
when I was a boy—’’ 

But that’s just the trouble; Mr. Heavy Tax- 
payer and Mr. Conservative Citizen think in 
the terms of several decades ago when things 
perhaps were different. Still, in all reasonable- 
ness, there would be fewer criminals had there 
been places for the boys and girls of ten and 
fifteen years ago to play. 

A frowzy-haired chap was indignantly ex- 
pressing himself to a group of boys about him. 

‘“Where we going to play? Mrs. Jones is 
afraid we’ll hurt her hedge if the ball goes into 
it, and Old Man Dickson says we gotta’ keep 
off his lawn, and you know what happens when 
we try to play on that empty lot over by 
Castle’s.’’ 

‘*Tt sure makes me sick!’’ answered one of 
them and by the way of emphasizing that al- 
leged sickness he threw down the ball hard 
enough to dent the hard-baked soil. 

The rest of them hung about, pushing and 
jostling, expressing their indignation in one way 
and another until one of them spoke up: 


To See Bad Pictures 


‘* Aw, let’s go over to Spud’s shed, I’ll show 
you somethin’ that Speck gave me—some pic- 
tures!’?’ And the accompanying wink indi- 
eated the kind of pictures expected. The 
group of live, active hoys averaging about 
twelve years of age left for the questionable in- 
door amusement of looking at certain pictures 
*“given them.’’ 

And this was in a town of about 3,000. Yet 
many of the best fathers and mothers, teachers 
and Sunday school teachers would have been 
much surprised had it been suggested to them 
that their small city needed a regular play- 
ground. Because the town is small, and there 
are vacant fields within several blocks, even 
public spirited citizens seem to feel that the 
boys and girls have everything needful prop- 
erly to develop their physical and social na- 
tures. 

Even casual investigations prove that as far 
as physical recreation is concerned the city 
brother and sister have access to certain ad- 
vantages unknown to the country lad. There 
are the Y. M. C. A.’s and the Y. W. C. A.’s, 
and municipal playgrounds, baths, sometimes 
improved beaches, always parks and certain 
playground supervision. ; 

The small town youth is fortunate (for it is 
indeed quite rare) to find a public school with 


to the Boys and Girls. 


playgrounds worthy the name. Often the short 
recess periods must be spent in crowded quar- 
ters or on the streets adjoining. Check up this 
statement with the small cities that you know 
about. 

Even ‘‘the wide country in which to roam’’ 
is not easy of access for the suburban child tho 
it may surround his village. There are orchards, 
or grain planted, or pastures for stock, or es- 
tates laid out. The roaming will make tres- 
passers of the roamers. Even if this were not 
true the majority of children need more than 
mere hiking and tramping. 


Search for Innocent Pleasures 


The Psalmist of old sang of the cattle on 
a thousand hills that belonged to the Lord, but 
by the works of man it seems that even in the 
village the boys and girls in their innocent 
search for joys and pleasures have fallen into 
the hands of the devil and his angels, for they 
are controlled by most undesirable circum- 
stances and unhealthful conditions. Some small 
towns have endeavored to remedy this by pro- 
viding places in which the children may play 
such games as baseball, football, tennis and 
the running games. Nor has this always been 
done by municipal authorities; more often by 
private interests who appreciate the trend of 
the times. 

In Mountain View, Calif., a town of less than 
five thousand, a large publishing institution 
purchased two acres of ground and laid out a 
baseball diamond with back stop and bleachers. 
This is used not only by the employees of the 
institution but by the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood who have really needed a place 
where they can play during the afternoons. 
The way they have flocked to this open ground 
seems to have proved without much doubt the 
need that has existed. 

On a recent Hallowe’en the local school board 
held a lantern parade and bonfire there for the 
benefit of the boys and girls. Those who de- 
sired to dress the parts so dear to children were 
given the chance to swoop about in their 
witches’ costumes, broomstick steeds, and 
pumpkin lanterns. 

Certain games were planned that brought 
into active participation all the children from 
the youngest to the oldest. With supervision 
by fathers who were still ‘‘older boys’’ some- 
thing was doing every minute. The evening’s 
outdoor fun concluded with the ascension of a 
balloon that had been made by some of the 
men who had remembered the way they used 
to make them, aided and abetted by some of 
the ‘‘kids.’’ 

Of course, the balloon, fitted with an oil- 
soaked string, turned turtle when the hot air 
had cooled, the string caused it to ignite and 


A Community House Will Help. Who Will Deny It? 


there was a bright spot in the heavens for an 
instant. The boys and girls and the parents 
too that were present all pronounced it 
‘‘great’’ with a chorus of long drawn out 
‘“A-a-a-h-h-h’s,’? 


‘*Kid Night’’ at Movies 


After the balloon had fallen in a trail of 
light against the night sky all were invited to 
the assembly hall of the publishing house where 
four reels of motion pictures were shown. 
There was, of course, no charge made for ad- 
mittance, and all who could find places were 
welcomed. The favorite places were reserved 
for the children; parents and adults were asked 
to take the back seats. It was to be strictly 
a ‘‘kid night.’’ Some of the older folks re- 
marked that they ‘‘had never seen so many 
boys and girls in the town before,’’ and won- 
dered where they all came from. Every reel 
was appreciated, and when at about 10 o’clock 
the ‘‘Good Night’’ slide was thrown on the 
screen, boys and girls. went home and to bed, 
tired from physical play, but with the sauce of 
mental food for a dessert. 

It was noticeable that gates, doors, wagous, 
wire mats and other loose things were found 
intact the next morning. The town’s night 
watchman declared that it was the quietest 
Hallowe’en he had ever seen in that town. 
There was no desire on the part of the boys 
and girls who were at the playground to ‘‘go 
on a tear’’ that night. 


Tale of Pennsylvania Town 


Ellwood City, a small town in Pennsylvania, 
is surrounded by beautiful fields, streams, 
canyons and hills. It would seem an ideal spot 
in which children could grow and develop. Yet 
the boys and girls of Ellwood for the most part 
had to play on the streets or be ‘‘chased off’’ 
lawns, away from empty lots and places where 
fly balls might go thru unprotected windows. 

A tube company located there investigated 
conditions. It was looking to the future wel- 
fare of its own plant. The boys and even the 
girls that it would wish to employ in a few 
years were now on the streets, or in small back- 
yards, or acting as neighborhood terrors when 
they played ‘‘chase’’ over the residence sec- 
tions. Others were endangering their own lives 
about the railroad tracks. 

The tube company picked out two and one- 
half acres in a good location, the realty firm 
donated it rent free to find out the results of 
the experiment. The land was leveled, cleared 
of weeds and brush by volunteers from the local 
mill company. Slides, swings, seesaws, sand 
piles, volley ball courts and a wading pool 
were installed, together with drinking foun- 
tains. Even before the place was ready the 
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children came, and when at last thrown open 
more than one-third of the total school enroll- 
ment came out. Even the grown people spent 
whole days there, some even coming from two 
and three miles out in the country to bring 
their children to the place where they could 
‘*have a good time.’’ The factory men came 
during their noon hours for simple recreation 
such as volley ball, pitching horseshoes, or some 
form of baseball. 

The community center, as it rapidly grew to 
be, is supported by the board of trade and pub- 
lie collections are taken to add to its advan- 
tages. 


These Experiments Prove Successful. 


The experiments conducted by these two 
widely separated towns are illustrative of the 
results that may be expected. Both places have 
found the plan beneficial to the children, inas- 
much as they learned how to play unselfishly 
and without fear of prohibitions against strenu- 
ous exercises and shouting. Some of the chil- 
dren have developed into leaders that would 
never have become such without the playground. 
Others have learned how to play. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, all boys and girls do not 
know how to do this. It is not infrequent to 
find a timid child that has been cheated of 
this birthright by parents who have exercised 
the overrestrictive ‘‘don’t.’’ 

New games were taught by the ‘‘old boys’’ 
and the ‘‘old girls’’ and a wide variety of 
healthful physical exercises was introduced that 
reacted against certain vicious tendencies 
among some children to adjourn to barns and 
alleys for unhealthful discussions. Boys who 
swore and used bad language were instructed 
to abandon it or lose the chance to come on the 
grounds. This generally had a good effect. 
The foreign elements were also benefited. 
(What American city is there that does not 
have some kind of a foreign population?) 
Three little Magyar sisters came to the play- 
ground. They wore dirty clothes and were 
most unlovely in appearance. It was observed 
that in but a little over a week these children 
had cleaned up, lost their sullen appearance 
and were mingling with the others on more 
equal terms. 


The playground is one of the best ‘‘ melting 
pots’’ that could be conceived for the boys and 
girls of the immigrants who are turning to 
America in such large numbers. Teach their 
children under wise supervision and in but a 
short time the parents will be taught, too. 

As for the parents of these two communities, 
they felt greatly relieved. At last there was a 





To the People of Alexandria* 


It is not, and never has been my purpose 
to subject the people of Alexandria to the 
heavy expense of building a community 
house, without feeling that the beneficent 
results of such community house war- 
ranted the cost. Other towns, smaller and 
of more limited means than Alexandria, 
have erected similar institutions and have 
never regretted doing so. It is a melan- 
choly truth that this city has nothing to 
attract the boys and girls, young men and 
women. 

A consolidated high school for city and 
country seems to be a remote probability, 
altho that would be the ideal solution of 
the city’s social problem. | favor a con- 
solidated high school above all things; but 
realizing its improbability at this time, ! 
feel that the community house is the next 
best thing. 

Prof. Frier, of Purdue, who was here 
last Tuesday night to talk on a prospective 
farmers’ short course, bluntly declared 
that Alexandria was behind the times, 
that there ought to be a community house 
here and marveled that there wasn’t one. 
There are ways of securing a community 
house for Alexandria without making the 
erection of it a burden. Any good busi- 
ness man can evolve a plan whereby Alex- 
andria can have such an institution. 

The letters of the children in this issue 
ought to appeal to the peoplie—the men 
and women—of Alexandria and induce 
them to put forth every effort in their 
power to do something to show them that 








their appeals are not falling on deaf ears. 





place where their children might work off 
some of their ‘‘animal life’’ as one mother 
expressed it. The wading pool permitted the 
mothers to rest easy, for far away from uncer- 
tain creek bottoms and river currents one hun- 
dred of the smail children learned how to swim. 
‘‘Tt was far better,’’ so one conscientious 
mother said, ‘‘for Robert to be with a large 
number of others and in some open space play- 


ing darebase than to be in someone’s backyard, 
or out on the streets or highways.’’ 

Now, why may not the thousands of other 
small towns reap some of the benefits of the 
cities? Not even an expensive equipment is 
needed. It is not necessary to go as far as did 
the tube company of Pennsylvania. Any ener- 
getic group of people—fathers and mothers, im- 
provement clubs and associations—may rent or 
lease a field or vacant lot. 

Later the parents or older boys may add 
swings, bars, and lay out diamonds; but every 
small city needs a healthful place where the 
active juniors may feel free to exercise strenu- 
ously. 

Make Towns Attractive 


Make the towns attractive, give them some 
of the advantages such as have been described 
and the exodus to the metropolitan districts 
will slacken. Perhaps it has been because the 
suburban localities have failed to provide proper 
places for the growing generations that the 
homely but sometimes too true expression has 
been repeated so often, that ‘‘man made the 
cities, God made the country, but the devil the 
small town.’’ Can not man, working with God, 
encroach upon this supposed exclusive terri- 
tory of the evil one and give the small town 
dweller the benefits of both country and city? 

The ideal?—the future welfare of our de- 
mocracy and the church. The sculptor works 
upon marble and knows that ultimately it will 
perish. The foundry man molds in brass and 
knows that time will efface the delicate effects. 
The architect conceives great temples and 
knows that they will burn or crumble but it is 
the privilege of the common man and woman— 
you and me—to work with developing souls of 
boys and girls that will in turn brighten all 
eternity. 


*The article on this and the preceding page 
together with the illustrated heading and this 
box, appeared recently in the Alexandria 
(Ind.) Times-Tribune, of which Will F. Baum 
is publisher. An entire issue of the paper was 
devoted to these articles and to scores of let- 
ters from boys and girls telling why Alexan- 
dria should have a community house.— 
Eprtor. 








ATTRACTIVE AND PRACTICAL DUPLEX HOUSE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has occasionally 
of late received requests for plans for duplex 
houses to be built of wood. Pleasure is taken 
in presenting herewith a plan for a duplex 


are shut off from the remainder of the house. 
The sleeping porch, it will be noticed, is pro- 
vided with a good sized closet. In fact, if it 
is so desired the doorway between the bedroom 














Separating the Entrances Marks a Vast Improvement in the Double House 


house which is both attractive and practical 
and which should be economical to build. 

This does not resemble the ordinary duplex 
house and furthermore has the advantage of be- 
ing only one story. One objection frequently 
made to the ordinary duplex house is that one 
family does not get along well living in the 
second story. Worthy of consideration is the 
manner in which the bedroom and sleeping porch 


and the sleeping porch can be closed up, and 
the sleeping porch thereby becomes an airy 
bedroom. If so desired an ‘‘In-a-Door’’ bed 
ean be put in the living room in place of one 
of the bookcases, or one can be put in the din- 
ing room thus giving the benefit of an emer- 
gency bedroom. 

The plans for this duplex house are so drawn 
that lumbermen can use material which is m 


stock. Complete working blueprints can be fur- 
nished from which any carpenter can build a 
good house. These blueprints are so detailed 
that the retailer can take off from them a bill 
of material to suit the stock he has in hand. 
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Careful Planning Has Obviated Most of the 
Objections to Duplex Houses 
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Statistical Activities Remain Enjoined 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—The United 

States Supreme Court. yesterday denied an ap- 

plication for a writ of supersedeas in the hard- 


wood lumber case. L. C. Boyle and G. Carroll 
Todd, counsel for the American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., filed an application for a stay as to 
that part of Judge McCall’s injunction which 
forbids the compilation and distribution in any 
way of the monthly stock reports, monthly pro- 
duction reports or weekly sales reports. The 
counsel did not ask that a stay be granted 
pending reargument as to the entire injunction, 
but merely that part of it which stops all sta- 
tistical activities. 

. The application was filed only because of the 
certainty that long delay necessarily will ensue 
before the case is finally disposed of, since the 
reargument was postponed until the October 
term of court. It was a long shot in any event, 
with the chances probably 100 to 1 that the 
application would not be granted. The counsel 
felt that a favorable decision on the application 
would be of such great importance to their cli- 
ents and to trade associations generally that it 
was worth while taking the chance. Twenty 
precedents were cited. In fifteen, applications 
for a stay were made and granted, and in the 
other five no applications were made. 

The denial of the application does not go into 
the merits of the hardwood case in any sense. 
It will be recalled that a similar application 
was made when the case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court, based on identical grounds, and 
was denied. The court presumably determined 
to follow its action on the original application 
and not grant the stay this time. Denial of the 
application means simply that the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is not 
free, pending final decision as to the legality 
of the Open Competition Plan, to continue its 
ordinary statistical report activities. 





Southern Pine Cut and Shipments 


During the first four months of 1921 ship- 
ments of southern pine from 171 mills were 
104.71 percent of cut; as compared with 83.76 
percent in 1920 and 97.2 percent in 1919 at the 
same mills. The heaviest production at these 
mills thus far during 1921 was in March, when 
the cut was 356,001,213 feet. In April the 
output fell 17,660,171 feet below that of March. 

At 194 subscribers’ mills the stocks on hand 
April 1 were 1,299,818,691 feet, and on April 
30, they were 1,264,822,953 feet; the reduction 
during the month amounting to 2.69 percent, or 
34,995,738 feet. The cut at these mills during 
that month was 370,321,119 feet and the ship- 
ments 405,316,857 feet; shipments being 109.45 
percent of cut. 

Stocks on hand at 185 identical mills April 
1, 1921, were 1,255,744,611 feet, as compared 
with 958,711,277 feet on hand April 1, 1920; 
an increase of 297,033,334 feet, or 30.98 per- 
cent. The cut of these mills, however, during 
April, 1921, was only 360,247,091 feet, as com- 
pared with 404,752,589 feet during April, 1920. 
Shipments from these mills during April, 1921, 
exceeded those of April, 1920, by 58,413,479 
feet, or 17.42 percent. Stocks on hand at the 
end‘of April, 1921, were 1,222,175,754 feet, as 
compared with 1,028,061,397 feet at the end 
of April, 1920; the amount on hand at the end 
of the later month exceeding that of the cor- 
responding month in 1920 by 194,114,357 feet, 
or 18.88 percent. , 

Exports of lumber and timber thru southern 
ports during April, 1921, totaled 39,838,411 
feet. Of these 26,872,288 feet, or 67.5 percent, 


were southern pine lumber, and 10,191,931 feet, 
or 25.6 percent, were southern pine timber. 
Other woods exported amounted to 2,774,192 
feet, or 6.9 percent of the entire amount ex- 
ported. Thru these ports during the first quar- 
ter of 1921 southern pine lumber to the amount 


of 65,791,834 feet, and southern pine timber 
to the amount of 33,901,793 feet moved out- 
ward. Exports of other woods thru these ports 
during the same quarter amounted to 8,164,295 
feet. 


No Ban on Constructive Co-operation 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—Secretary of 

Commerce Hoover this afternoon issued a state- 
ment concerning trade and business associations 
that is well caiculated to dispel any misappre- 
hensions which might arise from Attorney Gen- 
eral Daugherty ’s announcement that many asso- 
ciations sre under investigation. Mr. Hoover 
said: 

The relation of trade associations and trade in- 
stitutes to the antitrust laws has been discussed 
at great length in the administration. Of the 
many thousands of such organizations there are a 
small minority who have degenerated into ways 
that make’ for restraint of trade. All are agreed 
that the purposes and actions of the vast majority 
of national associations are a constructive con- 
tribution to public welfare. Their activity in pro- 
motion of better business practices, advancement 
of technical processes, simplification of production, 
standardization of quality, extension of foreign 
trade, commercial arbitration etc., all make for 
more efficient industry and business. Many of 
them collect information as to the production, 
stocks of raw and other material, percentage of 
industry in active operation, total orders in hand, 
all of which when available to the public con- 
tribute both to stability and the increasing ef- 
ficiency of industry and to the protection both of 
the smaller manufacturer and the consumer. The 
Department of Commerce wishes to codperate and 
assist with all of this sort of effort. 

A smaller number of such associations have been 
engaged in the collection of data on the prices for 
the exclusive use of their members. Some of these 
associations have been charged with delimiting 
areas of commodity distribution among their mem- 
bers, and other misuse of information. 

Whether these latter practices constitute a vio- 
lation of the national antitrust laws must be deter- 
mined by the courts, and this the attorney general 
is vigorously proceeding to find out. 

All this raises anew the question of the authority 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The original 
conception of the commission was that it should, 
amongst other things, advise business men as to 
what constituted a violation of the restraint of 
trade laws, but these powers were struck out in 
the course of original legislation. It seems to me 
that the seven years’ experience with the commis- 
sion should now enable a reconsideration of its 
powers with a view to giving it a more constructive 
function subject to review by the attorney general, 
by which it could remove the uncertainties from 
the mind of business men as to the line between 
the field of codperation for promotion of production 
and trade in public interest, and the field of prac- 
tices against public interest. There is nothing so 
destructive of business as uncertainty, and business 
has inherently enough uncertainty to deal with, 
without this one. 


Attacks Made on Wood House 


The building committee of the Chicago city 
council met last Thursday to receive the report 
of a subcommittee which has been investigating 
the advisability of permitting the construction 
of wood houses in certain parts of the city within 
the fire limits. The report was not received, 
however, as the meeting speedily developed into 
a verbal battle in which everybody present, in- 
cluding the aldermen, participated freely, until 
the latter «unounced that they were going to 
lunch and let the report remain in the hands of 
the subcommittee until next Tuesday, when the 
committee will reconvene at 10:30 a. m., in 
Room 2¢2 of the City Hall. 

The plan is to raise the restrictions against 
wood houses in territory south of 87th Street and 
east of Kedzie Street. The Chicago Association 
of Commerce, the Chicago Real Estate Board 
and property owners in that territory were fully 
represented at the meeting and protested very 
emphatically against removing the restrictions. 
‘he aldermen apparently were strongly in favor 
of. permitting wood houses within the proposed 
area, waxed indignant at the opposition, and 
after considerable heated argument adjourned 
without action. Outside of the aldermen, no 
one present raised a voice in defense of the wood 
house thruout the meeting. 

One of the claims of the opposition was that 
there is no need of raising the present restric- 








tions, as the public is not sufficiently interested 
in home building to warrant such a move; that 
if it is, it can just as well build of brick or 
stone, which do not cost above 5 percent more 
than wood construction, and that a house cost- 
ing less than $4,000 is not fit to live in. 

The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago ex- 
pects to be on the job next Tuesday morning to 
show the fallacy of such arguments. 


Building Labor Situation Unchanged 


At the time of going to press there had been 
no change in the Chicago building labor situa- 
tion, the deadlock in the wage controversy be- 
tween employers and employees continuing, with 
no settlement in view. Edward M. Craig, secre- 
tary of the Building Construction Employers’ 
Association, said that on Friday, June 3, mem- 
bers of the association were to vote on the ques- 
tion of withdrawing entirely the offer to the men 
of $1 an hour for skilled mechanics and 70 
cents an hour for unskilled labor. In the mean- 
while, there has developed additional opposition 
against contractors entering into any more 
closed shop agreements with the building trades 
unions, and the sentiment for the open shop ap- 
pears daily to be growing stronger. 

Nor is there any settlement in view as yet in 
the strike of ‘‘indoor’’ carpenters which closed 
down the loca! sash, door and millwork industry 
tight more than a month ago. The employers 
have broken off all negotiations with the union, 
and at a meeting of millmen held last Thursday 
at the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago it 
appeared that there is a growing sentiment 
among them for open shop, the possibilities for 
the establishment of which are being thoroly 
investigated. It was stated at this meeting that 
nothing definite can be accomplished until the 
outdoor labor problem has been settled. 


Clarifying Government’s Stand on 
Associations 
(Continued from page 45) 
the final outcome before pressing other actions. 

President Harding and his official associates 
have discussed the matter at length and appar- 
ently have determined not to await the decision 
in this case, but wherever practices are indulged 
in by such asscciations which are believed to 
iransgress the law to seek first to have them 
corrected voluntarily and, failing in that, to 
proceed under the civil law, and, if necessary, 
to go a step further and seek indictments. 

Mr. Daugherty said that one thing which it 
is desired to determine is just how far the lum- 
ber industry, for example, can go in organizing 
its members. This does not mean that lumber 
has been or will be singled out. With one case 
pending in the Supreme Court and action started 
but dragging against another association in the 
district court at Kansas City, a considerable 
beginning has been made toward determining 
how far the lumber industry can go in the way 
of organization. It is recalled in this connection 
that during the original argument of the hard- 
wood case, members of the Supreme Court made 
it clear to Government counsel that the court 
must consider the issues in that proceeding in 
the light of the effect of its decision on other 
associations and their activities. 

Mr. Daugherty said that the investigations 
now going on have no relation to the codperative 
work which Secretary Hoover is seeking to do 
with trade associations. Mr. Hoover seeks to 
bring about voluntary codperation with the lum- 
ber and other leading industries in the collection 
and distribution of statistical data showing 
trends in business, the information to be avail- 
able to the public as well as to the industry and 
the Government. At the meeting held here Tues- 
day of last week the lumbermen unanimously 
and wholeheartedly voted to go the limit with 
Mr. Hoover, the codperation to be carried on 
thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 
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THREE MILLION DOLLAR TIMBER DEAL CLOSED 


Houston, TEx., May 31.—A deal involving 

the transfer of 750,000,000 feet of pine and 
414,000,000 feet of hardwood timber was con- 
summated here today when the final signature 
was attached to an agreement between the 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas, Southwestern Settle- 
ment & Development Co., and Maryland Trust 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., and the Kirby Lumber 
Co. It involves a consideration of $3,000,000 
to be paid by the Kirby Lumber Co. in twenty 
semiannual instalments of $150,000 each. 
' The timber transferred is standing upon 
800,000 acres of land in eastern Texas, and 
under the terms of the agreement the Kirby 
Lumber Co. acquires the mill sites upon which 
a number of its mills have been erected under 
lease, and also acquires rights of way for its 
tram roads over the holdings of the Houston 
Oil Co. and Southwestern Settlement & De- 
velopment Co. The agreement also terminates 
and supersedes a stumpage contract under 
which the Kirby Lumber Co. has been operat- 
ing since its organization twenty years ago, 
and does away with the scaling agreement 
under that contract. 

In 1901 the Kirby Lumber Co. bought from 
the Houston Oil Co. all of the pine trees and 
timber 12 inches in diameter and upward at 
the stump, on 800,000 acres in eastern Texas. 
The timber was to be paid for as cut over a 
period of nineteen years at a rate per thousand 
feet named in the contract. The timber was to 





J. H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
President Kirby Lumber Co. 


be sealed by joint agents appointed by the 
Houston Oil Co., whose salaries were paid by 
the Kirby Lumber Co. 

In 1904 a controversy arose between the two 
companies over interpretations of the contract 
and terms of payment, resulting in litigation 
which led to the appointment of receivers for 
both companies. The affairs of the oil com- 
pany and the mills of the Kirby Lumber Co. 
were operated by receivers until 1908, when a 
Consent decree was entered in the United States 
district court for the southern district of Texas. 
Following the decree the affairs of both com- 
panies were returned to the control of their 
respective stockholders. 

During the twenty years since the making 
of the original contract in 1901 the Kirby Lum- 
ber Co. has paid into the treasury of the Hous- 
ton Oil Co. $24,000,000 for timber, and more 
than $1,000,000 additionel] for scaling ex- 
pense. 


The last payment of the timber account was 
made in July, 1920, when a final semiannual 
payment was made under the terms of the 
court decree settling the litigation in 1908. 
Subsequent to that time no payment has been 
made because certain lands owned by the 
Houston Oil Co. were involved in litigation and 
the quantity of timber remaining standing, in 
excess of that which had been paid for by the 
Kirby Lumber Co., was a matter of controversy 
between the two companies. 

The payments of $24,000,000 covered not 
only the timber which the Kirby Lumber Co. 
had cut from Houston Oil Co. lands since 1901, 
but 1,000,000,000 feet of standing timber yet 
to be removed. The new agreement gives the 
Kirby Lumber Co. fifteen years in which to 
remove this 1,000,000,000 feet, with the addi- 
tional timber acquired. 

After frequent conferences and negotiations 
covering several months, an agreement was 
reached by which the Kirby Lumber Co. pur- 
chases outright all of the pine trees 12 inches 
in diameter at the stump not paid for under 
the original contract, estimated at 250,000,000 
feet; the pine timber eight inches up to 12 
inches in diameter on 500,000 acres, estimated 
at 500,000,000 feet; and all of the oak and 
hardwood timber down to 6 inches in diameter, 
on the entire 800,000 acres, estimated at 414,- 
000,000 feet. 

The Kirby .Lumber Co.’s operations have 
heretofore been confined to the manufacture of 
pine lumber, but it is understood that the con- 
struction of at least two hardwood mills for 
the purpose of utilizing the oak and other hard- 
woods acquired under this purchase, will be 
begun at an early date. The company’s hard- 
wood holdings, including this purchase, are now 
estimated at 750,000,000 feet, and the stand 
of pine timber at a little less than 4,000,000,000 
feet. 

The Kirby Lumber Co. has ten pine mills in 


different parts of the area covered by the 800,- 
000 acres, with an annual capacity of 300,000,- 
000 feet. The company will continue to con- 
fine its operations to the Houston Oil Co. 
lands, holding its own timber in reserve, and 
it is estimated that the 15-year period speci- 
fied in the contract will be ample time for such 
removal. At present a number of the com- 





B. F. BONNER, HOUSTON, TEX. ; 
Vice President and General Manager Kirby 
Lumber Co. 


pany’s mills are closed down because of mar- 
ket conditions. 

The contract was closed upon signing here 
today on the part of the Kirby Lumber Co., the 
other parties to the contract having signed at 
Baltimore, Md., last week. 





Believes Lumber Market More Stable. 


New York, May 31.—R. J. Perrine, president 
of Johnson Bros., lumber pioneers, of Brooklyn, 
believes the lumber market is becoming more 
stable every day and that prices in most cases 
have reached a level at which they are likely 
to remain for some time. He is one of the best 
known lumbermen in the metropolitan district 
and a former president of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association. 

‘Prices for most woods have reached the 
bottom,’’ Mr. Perrine said, and he expects the 
next change to be upward. He continued: 


Lumber has been coming down steadily since 
March of last year, when the peak in prices was 
reached. Reductions of 25 to 60 percent have oc- 
curred since that time, a continual drop in prices 
having taken place up until about a month ago, 
when the present level was reached. Since that 
time prices have remained practically unchanged 
and it is my opinion that they are becoming more 
stable every day. 

I do not look for any rise in prices of lumber, 
with the possible exception of hardwoods, for some 
time. As a matter of fact, a sudden demand for 
building lumber might send the price up quite a 
little. I know that the mills down south, out 
west and in the North are not turning out stock 
in very large quantities and lumber dealers thru- 
out the metropolitan district are not by any means 
overstocked. A sudden heavy demand would de- 
plete the stock around New York, and would soon 
make big holes in the mill stock, at the present rate 
of production. 

Any great impetus in building would probably 
bring about this result. The chief reason for 
slackness in the demand for lumber is the fact 
that there has been very little recent building of 
apartment houses. This type of building calls for 
very large outlays of lumber and material; in 
fact apartment house builders ordinarily are about 
the largest users of lumber in the district. 


* Hardwoods, in my opinion, are still subject to 
reductions. The demand for these woods has been 
almost nil, and lack of demand is the ruling ele- 
ment in lowering prices. 


The firm of Johnson Bros. was established 
in a small way in Brooklyn way back in 1864, 
at the tail end of the Civil War. The founders 
were two Williamsburg men, Russell and Rock- 
well Johnson, and their relationship was occa- 
sion for the name ‘‘ Johnson Bros.’’ Mr. Per- 
rine, the present head of the firm, is a grand- 
son of Rockwell Johnson. 

From that humble beginning in a tiny yard in 
Williamsburg, the business has doubled and 
redoubled in size until today the company’s 
yard occupies a territory of more than two 
square blocks at the foot of Classon Avenue. 
It has been incorporated under the laws of the 
State and carries an average stock of lumber 
aggregating 10,000,000 feet. 

Its position in supplying manufacturers has 
given the firm a wide clientele. It makes pur- 
chases in large quantities and is little affected 
by a sudden rise or fall in prices. The firm, in 
fact, is in a strategic position on this account 
in supplying its customers. 





COURSES IN KILN DRYING 


The Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., will give four courses in kiln drying this 
summer, as follows: June 6-17; July 11-22; 
Aug. 15-26, and Sept. 12-23. These courses are 
given to practical kiln operators and are ar- 
ranged at intervals to suit the convenience of 
those who wish to take them. The fee for the 
course is $150. 
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Building a Logging Rail- 
road for Tract in Idaho 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 21.—It is generally 
recognized that logging is in a transition stage. 
The day is over when timber was easy of access 
and when it was a simple matter to get it into 
the water and so to the mill. It is now further 
back in more forbidding country and, as the 
accessibility decreases, the margin of profit 
decreases and difficulties are presented which 
can be met only by more farsighted planning 
and a more intense study of each project in 
its entirety. The horse is giving way to the 
‘‘donkey’’ and steam loader, the mucker to 
machinery, the river to the rails and guess 
work to calculation. 

Perhaps no other operation in the country, 
certainly none in the Northwest and Pacific slope, 
so well exemplifies the above truth as the 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, under the general managership of Hunt- 
ington Taylor. This company is using the most 
advanced methods in the handling of logging 
railway operations and in the laying out and 
planning for the logging of its great white pine 
holdings on Marble Creek and in Elk Basin. 
The entire operation has been planned in detail 
to the last stick of timber to be cut. 

The timber holdings of this company lay like 
a saddle blanket across a range of the Bitter 
Root mountains between the St. Joe and the 
St. Maries rivers. The country is unusually 
rough, broken up by long ridges and deep gulches. 





This shows how steel is stored by the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. 








J 





Note how the combined ditcher 


and loader handles the steel rails 


There is a difference of 2,200 feet in elevation 
between the high and low parts of the holding 
and this ascent must be overcome in an airline 
distance of six miles in order to get the rail- 
way thru the desired passes in the mountains 
and so reach the timber on the higher northerly 
slope. 














Above—American loader and ditcher loading logs. 





Below—Loading ballast for the logging railroad 


Marble Creek, with flumes and dams, affords 
a means of transportation for logs from the 
lower part of this northerly slope and has been 
the method of development hitherto in use. This 
has placed the logs at Clarkia, Idaho, a small 
town on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway. From here the logs are taken forty 
miles by rail to the St. Maries river, whence 
they are driven and towed another forty miles 
down the river and across Lake Coeur d’Alene 
to the company’s mills at Coeur d’Alene. 

With the decision to make a comprehensive 
plan for logging the entire holding, Manager 
Taylor several years ago looked about for the 
best professional talent that he could secure 
and called into the consultation J. A. Chamber- 
lin, C. E., a railway location and construction 
engineer of large experience. Mr. Chamberlin 
has been division engineer for both the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway and the 
Canadian Northern and both located and con- 
structed considerable sections of these roads 
thru the western mountains. Accordingly the 
same skill called for in the construction of these 
great transcontinental railway lines has been 
utilized in the planning and construction of 
this logging railway of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. 

The main line of railway was located begin- 
ning at the foot of the southerly slope at Clarkia, 
where connection is made with the St. Muries 
branch of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
railway. The ascent to the main pass 2,200 feet 
above is made by means of a series of lvops 
thru the holding so that the pass is reached 
on a 3% percent grade. Beyond the pass, the 
line holds high on the mountain slope, reach- 
ing timber far above the flumes which serve 
the lower part of the slope to which it would be 
difficult to take this high timber. 

The entire railway project, which includes 
sixty odd miles with main line and branches, 
has been laid out, the means of removing every 
stick of timber on this huge holding decided 
on, and the cost estimated. The result is a 
definite program upon which to conduet the op- 
eration with logging and transportation prop- 
erly codrdinated and with a full knowledge 
of the difficulties and costs that are to be met 
with on each successive mile, the amount of 
timber that each mile of line will make acces- 
sible, and the cost of the line. A choice of 
operations is then always available and as 
some branches cost more than _ others, 
the expenditures for a given season can be ad- 


* justed to an extent to coincide with the finan- 


cial situation at the time. 

The logging railway is being constructed a 
year in advazee so that each year sufficient 
trackage is built to give access to the timber 
needed for the following year’s operations. 
Last year was the first year and more work was 
done, as the timber to be cut was some dis- 
tance out from Clarkia. This work was done 
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largely by letting it to station men. Track 
was laid with a-Norby tracklayer and the bal- 
last was loaded with an American ditcher and 
road builder. The grading and bridging as a 
whole is heavy for a logging railway as the 
railway holds to the side of the mountain in 
nearly all cases and on account of the rough- 
ness of the country there are large cuts and 
fills, together with many high bridges. The 
line, were it for passengers, would be famed 
as one of scenic beauty. 

Eighty percent of the grades on the line 
are downhill with the loads and the maximum 
grade against the load is one percent. The 
heaviest grade down which to bring loads is five 
percent on branches. 

Now that timber has been entered with the 
line and some ten miles of line has been built 
and is in operation, the steady, progressive pro- 
gram is being entered upon. Machinery also is 
being introduced to handle the grading, which 
will be done by company forces, instead of sta- 
tion men, to as great an extent as possible. 

To this end the company has recently bought 
two new oil burning machines from the Amer- 
ican Hoist & Derrick Co. These are the first 
that the company has of the oil burning type 
but make four in all that will be in use now. 
They are capable of building cuts and fills, driv- 
ing piling for the bridges, laying caps, string- 
ing ties and are also equipped for drag-line 
scraper work, clam sheel or orange peel bucket 
work. They are also used extensively for 
loading logs. The company’s original plan for 
this year contemplates four miles of road to be 
built. W. H. Weber is logging superintendent. 





COAST BOX DEPARTMENTS CONFER 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—A_ prospective 
shortage of apple boxes for the crop of 1921 
was brought out as a strong probability at the 
joint meeting Friday of the box department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
that of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The presiding officer was C. A. Pratt, for- 
merly president of the Pacific Box Co., Tacoma, 
and now a successful orchardist of Yakima. 

The foremost topic was terms on apple box 
sales, it being shown that the manufacturers 
this season have not been in position to finance 
the fruit growers, so sales are far below normal. 
Actual sales to date for the Pacific Northwest 
and the Inland Empire are approximately 5,000,- 
000 containers. The carry-over from last sea- 
son will not exceed 3,000,000. At the same 
time there is no stock of apple boxes unsold. If 
manufacturers were to start immediately to 
produce boxes, they could scarcely turn out 
sufficient for the estimated crop; but they will 
not begin the work until the sales terms are 
satisfactory. This means that 25,000,000 addi-- 
tional apple boxes will have to be made. But 
unless the orders are placed at once, the manu- 
facturers will not be able to make the delivery 
required. 

In endeavoring to meet this extraordinary 
situation the growers have begun to favor the 
use of a 2-piece apple box end, properly stapled 
with three corrugated staples. The use of the 
2-pieee end will enable the manufacturers to 
market the cuttings from apple boxes as soft- 
fruit containers. But this season the soft fruit 
crop will be light, so that there will be an accu- 
mulation of cuttings. 

A most interesting and instructive talk at the 
meeting was given by W. B. Henderson, formerly 
of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
but now director of the international trade 
service of Frank Waterhouse & Co. Mr. Hen- 
derson pointed out the practically unlimited 
possibilities for the expansion of the export box 
shook business. 

The showing was made that export water 
rates actually impose a heavy penalty on the 
shook manufacturer. Water rates are computed 
on the basis of cubic contents. From Seattle 
to the Orient the lumber rate is $12.50 a thou- 
sand, while the box shook rate is $25 a thousand. 

The box maker of the Orient could buy his 
lumber here, pay the freight across the Pacific, 
hire labor at the rate usually paid in the United 
States, and yet compete with the shook manu- 
facturer in the Paeific Northwest. 


EASTERN CITY OFFERS MILL “SITE” 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 28.—More than. one 
two-fisted shingle manufacturer has smiled this 
week at the offer of the Board of Trade of 
Jamaica, N. Y., to furnish a site and other 
inducements for the location of the new plant of 
the Aloha Lumber Co. The mill at Aloha was 
recently burned. The Jamaica organization 
observes that it occupies the center of the 
greatest labor market in the world, and then 
says: ‘‘At the present time we have a one-story 
brick building, 100x100, which can be rented 
or purchased.’’ When Ralph D. Emerson, of 
the Aloha Lumber ©o., returns from Manila, 
he will have the opportunity of considering the 
proposition from Jamaica, but the chances are 
that he will not try to compress his plant, which 
covers several acres, into the limits of a build- 
ing 100 x 100 feet. 


IN PEACE; PREPARE FOR WAR 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—Peace time mo- 
bilization of the lumber industry, particularly 
with reference to possible wartime requirements 
for spruce, is a recommendation made this week 
hy the military affairs committee of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce. Its report contains this 
statement: 

It seems to be necessary, not only for the good of 
the nation and as a defensive measure but also for 
the protection of .the biggest industry we have 
here, to get the general staff to lay down plans. The 
army knows how much spruce it wants, how many 
airplanes will be necessary and how much material 
will be needed to make them. A survey should be 
made and the spruce production division mobilized 
on paper at this time, pointing out where the spruce 
is, how much is needed and how it can be most 
efficiently produced. 

The committee recommends that the matter 
be taken up with the secretary of war, and that 
he refer it to the general staff to work out a 
plan by which this work can be carried on most 
efficiently, also, the committee tenders its co- 
operation to the fullest extent. 

The recommendation of the committee hap- 
pened to be made at the moment Brice P. Disque, 
who as a brigadier general was in charge of 
spruce production during the war, was a visitor 
in this city. Mr. Disque is now president of G. 
Amminck & Co., of New York, one of the oldest 
foreign trade corporations in the United States. 
As speaker at the regular Friday luncheon of 
the members’ council, he declared that Seattle, 
in order to have foreign trade, would have to be 
in foreign trade—that the possession of wharves 
does not necessarily mean a large volume of busi- 
ness. Mr. Disque concluded by saying that the 
foreign field offers greater opportunities for 
young men than any other line, being the least 
crowded, with the greatest possibilities of de- 
velopment. 


SHORTAGE OF CEDAR LOGS CLOSES MILL 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—Thruout the Pa- 
cific Northwest the log situation is decidedly 
mixed. Out of it comes the definite statement 
that a large number of the camps will shut 
down July 1, and will remain down for sixty 
days. Operations from now to July 1 will 
be restricted almost entirely to rounding out 
present settings, and to putting logs already 
felled and bucked into the water. This step 
will reduce the summer fire hazard to the min- 
imum. Fir logs during the last few weeks 
have been accumulating to some extent, so 
that the supply today is said to be not far from 
normal. The market is steady at the base prices 
of $12, $16 and $20, which levels have prevailed 
for some time. If there is an occasional sale for 
less, there is no indication that the price will go 
below $10 in any instanee. While fir has been 
accumulating, the demand for cedar and logs has 
been keen, until today there is not enough to go 
around. One of the large cedar mills has closed 
indefinitely on account of the dearth of logs, 
and very likely other mills will follow suit. The 
small supply of cedar logs is one of the factors 
making for a strong market for siding and 
shingles. Since fir and cedar are logged in one 
operation, the decision to shut down the camps 
will cut off any further supply in both materials. 
A representative operator takes the ground that 
with the log market for fir on the present base, 








it is simply a sacrifice of stumpage to proceed 
with logging. The easiest and simplest way out 
is to close. 

The log situation in western Washington is 
somewhat different from that in British Colum- 
bia, where there is reported to be an accumula- 
tion and weak market. While the Canadian list 
price stands at $15, $20 and $25, sales are re- 
ported at $10, $14 and $17, with indications of 
lower prices. Vancouver reports a heavy demand 
for lumber from China and Japan, with a cor- 
responding demand for logs suitable for Japa- 
nese squares. 


MAINTAIN HIGH LABOR STANDARDS 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—Norman F. Cole- 
man, president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
& Lumbermen, while in Seattle this week out- 
lined the titanie struggle in which certain ele- 
ments of the lumber industry have been en- 
gaged. It was not the struggle between capi- 
tal. and labor, but on the one hand between op- 
erators of the old school, bound by customs and 
traditions, and on the other hand by operators 
representing the liberals and progressives of the 
industry. Summarizing the trials of the man- 
ufacturer, Mr. Coleman says: 





Lumber prices have gone off at least 50 percent. 
Logs have also dropped 40 to 50 percent. Com- 
paring this year with last, we observe a striking 
contrast. Exaggerated profits have been turned 
into staggering losses; feverish activity has given 
way to idle machinery and long lines of unemployed. 
No one desired such a situation as the present. No 
one worked to bring it about. Rather is it one of 
those bad things which in our present stage of 
progress we have been unable to avoid. The main 
=. has been the practical one of what to do 
abou . 


Mr. Coleman refers to the efforts of the 
Four L organization to maintain a triplicate 
standard, ‘‘the first phase of which is a living 
wage.’’ He says that the first and easiest an- 
swer as to what to do is to ‘‘take it out of the 
wage;*’ and he cites the strong pressure put 
on wage schedules by the old fashioned operator 
under the law of supply and demand, which 
would have meant a scale of $2.50 a day be- 
ginning with last September. He continues: 


Heavy pressure also came from competition. Out- 
side lumber districts saw wages slump markedly. 
This was true in the South, in British Columbia, 
California, Montana. I know of one instance of a 
Four L operator paying the Four L scale and work- 
ing eight hours, and within a few miles of him on 
the same railroad with the same timber an outside 
operator was working ten hours and paying 65 cents 
a day less. The South, chief competitor of the 
West, has had a scale of $1.75 for ten hours—less 
than half our Coast Four L minimum for eight 
hours. This, plus the rate situation, has spelled 
the loss of our midwestern and eastern market. 
Competition also became active here at home. Last 
fall non-Four L men began to cut 40 cents to $1 
below the Four L scale. The entire Centralia 
region has gone on a $2.60 basis, as compared with 
the $3.60 Four L Coast minimum. Three Tacoma 
mills have been paying $2.50 alongside Four L mills 
paying $3.60. Thus it is easy to picture the diffi- 
culties under which the Four L — of operators 
have labored to pay a living wage. They were beset 
from far afield and close at home. They have stood 
their ground in spite of it, carrying on the fight for 
— conditions and better men in the lumber in- 

ustry. 


The second standard, Mr. Coleman observes, 
is the 8-hour day, to maintain which the organ- 
ization has been forced to fight ‘‘the old fash- 
ioned, custom bound operator.’’ The third 
standard is the principle of conference, with 
three or four men available for every job, and 
men wary of speaking with frankness thru fear 
of ‘‘getting in bad with the boss.’’ Mr. Cole- 
man concludes: 


If it be asked why operators have been willing to 
pay the higher wage, to stand  é the 8-hour day, to 
confer with their employees when the surplus of 
labor gave them the free hand, the answer is that 
they are good business men. They know that care- 
less and wasteful methods such as have measurably 
succeeded in the past will not succeed in the future. 
The lumber industry, like other industries, must 
be prepared to operate on a narrow margin, and 
must cut out lost motion. PExpensive equipment 
and machinery must be carefully used, each day 
must see eight full hours of service, the crew must 
develop efficiency thru teamwork. None of these 
ends may be reached except with the codperation 
of the employees. Their codperation depends upon 
their good will and their confident expectation of a 
square deal. Enlightened operators are now estab- 
lishing industrial capital against future need in the 

ood will of their employees. We have maintained 
the principle of conference. We have held the 8- 
hour day. We held wages at a $4.40 minimum here 
on the Coast until Jan. 1, and since then at $3.60, 


roughly corresponding to the recession in living 
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costs. But it has not been accomplished without a 
struggle, which tho silent has been intense, tho 
unseen has been bitterly fought. With scarce a 
ripple on the smooth surface of public affairs, a 
significant clash of ideas and ideals has occurred. 
On the one hand a small group believing, perhaps 
sincerely, that such standards could not be main- 
tained and of right ought not to be; and in opposi- 
tion to them a group determined that they should be 
maintained—which, without the acclaim that goes 
to the open champion, has nevertheless championed 
the cause of labor in the Northwest lumber indus- 
try and fought a good fight. On the other hand 
the employees, members of the Four L organiza- 
tion, last week accepted another cut in the basic 
wage, bringing the minimum to $3 for eight hours. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST HIGH COSTS 





TacoMA, WASH., May 28.—Another step in ° 


the fight started by the lumbermen to bring 
down the cost of living in Tacoma was taken 
May 24 when the special committee of lumber- 
men, mill employees and local retailers met 
with representatives of the local jobbing houses, 
wholesale dealers, clothing merchants and shoe 
men. W. E. Bronson, manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.’s store, presided at the 
meeting. Mr. Bronson is chairman of the com- 
mittee named at the first meeting of lumber- 
men and retailers which was held a week ago. 

Frank Wilson and H. D. Sage, representa- 
tives of the local branch of the Four L’s pre- 
sented the case of the millworkers who are, they 
said, faced with wage cuts aggregating 40 per- 
cent, while living costs have not been reduced 
in anywhere near the same proportion. They 
declared frankly that unless the wholesalers 
and retailers took some action the millworkers, 
backed by their employers, would start some 
form of codperative marketing to get the neces- 
sities of life at lower prices than are charged in 
the local stores. Mrs. J. E. O. Phillips, Four 
L organizer at Olympia, said that a plan of this 
character has already been worked out at 
Olympia and is ready to be put in operation. 

J. D. Buchanan, Paul Johns and Everett G. 
Griggs, spoke for the lumber operators and 
declared their willingness to back up their 
employees in any feasible scheme to reduce liv- 
ing costs. The meeting was then thrown open 
to the wholesalers to present their side of the 
case. 

Several speakers declared that food prices 
have receded more than 35 percent during the 
last few months and others said that clothing 
and shoes have declined proportionately. This 
was denied by the lumber mill workers and a 
warm discussion followed. The meeting finally 
authorized the committee to secure data on liv- 
ing costs in all Northwest cities for compara- 
tive purposes and to present these figures at 
another meeting to be called next week. 

The lumbermen feel that their efforts are 
already producing some effect on prices and plan 
to continue the campaign against excessive liv- 
ing costs. Rental agents and property owners 
will be invited to the next meeting and whole- 
sale dealers in others lines will be brought in. 
By securing sufficient public interest in the 
proceedings the members of the committee feel 
that retailers can be forced to reduce prices 
and the excessive cost of building, labor and 
foodstuffs be brought down to a point more in 
keeping with actual business conditions. 

If the campaign now under way is successful 
the lumbermen plan to open a public drive on 
the present high taxes and force reductions in 
this line as well as in commodities. 





TIMBER CONCERNS MAY BE PENALIZED 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—Owners of stump- 
age in the Pacific Northwest are vitally inter- 
ested in the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of La Belle Iron Works 
vs. the United States, handed down May 16, in- 
volving points heretofore disputed in income 
tax assessments. Timberland owners who failed 
to comply with the law, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down in the decision, will undoubtedly 
be compelled to pay additional assessments. 
Those owners who disclosed all the facts on their 
returns will probably not be penalized, but those 
who failed to make the proper disclosure may 
be assessed a 5 percent penalty. Not all the 
timberland owners will be involved, since some 
of them, acting on the advice of counsel, an- 


ticipated the ruling of the court; while others, 
who, it is understood, are numerous, with hold- 
ings running into immense valuations, will be 
affected. [A review of this case appeared on 
page 47 of the May 21 issue of the AMERiwAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


TO EXHIBIT COAST PRODUCTS IN PERU 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 28.—An attractive and 
instructive exhibit ‘of continuous wood stave 
pipe from the plant of the Continental Pipe 
Manufacturing Co. is going forward from this 
city to Lima, Peru, for the Peruvian Centennial 
Exposition, July 28 to Nov. 15. The main part 
of the display consists of a semicircular flume, 
tank and complete water circulating system, 
with electric motor and pump as accessories, so 
that the demonstration is unusually effective. 
The flume is also equipped with a weir, thru 
which there is an accurate gage of the flow over 
a measured area. Another practical attachment 
is found in a tap and bubbling fount, whereby 
the visitor to the exhibit is able to quench his 
thirst. The exhibit also contains a couple of 
pieces of creosoted continuous stave pipe, shown 
in the center of the picture; and at the end 





STRAIGHTENING OUT COMPANY’S AFFAIRS 

Vancouver, B. C., May 28.—Telegraph press 
despatches the other day from New York told 
about a syndicate of British financiers who 
contemplated development of timber holdings 
in the interior of the Province. The item de- 
clared that $10,000,000 had already been spent 
and that $8,000,000 more was to be expended, 
the money to be advanced by Frederick Benson 
& Co., bankers, of London. The timber referred 
to is the holdings of the Forest Mills of British 
Columbia, which was originally known as the 
Dominion Sawmills (Ltd.). The company be- 
came involved in financial difficulties and a 
receiver was recently appointed. When the 
application was made in the supreme court 
here on May 2, it was announced that the pro- 
ceedings were for the reorganizing of the 
company and that Sir Edward Fletcher, stock- 
holder to the extent of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars and who was primarily responsible 
for the appointment of a receiver, was willing 
to advance another $100,000 to liquidate press- 
ing claims. A. H. Douglas, a well known lawyer 
of this city, is now in New York, conferring 
with the principals regarding the matter. The 
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Exhibit of Douglas Fir Wood Stave Pipe for Peruvian Centennial 


are samples of machine-banded pipe, together 
with smaller sizes and joints. The samples of 
creosoted pipe are certain to be of direct inter- 
est in Peru and other South American countries, 
since that treatment is known to be a complete 
resistant to the ravages of white ants. The 
pipe is labeled thruout as having been made 
in Washington, by Washington labor, out of 
Washington materials. The timber is Douglas 
fir. 

Two other local concerns which will place 
exhibits at Lima are the American Portable 
House Co. and the Western Wall Board Co. 
The American Portable House Co. will erect a 
4-room bungalow, of which one room will be 
fitted with wall board. 


All of the foregoing exhibits are being pre- 
pared in accordance with arrangements made by 
Jos. M. de Macede, Peruvian consul, and prob- 
ably will be shipped by steamer leaving Seattle 
May 26. In addition, the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. has under consideration a 
plan to erect a Douglas fir bungalow, and has 
appointed a committee, of which J. H. Bloedel 
is chairman, and Walter B. Nettleton a mem- 
ber. The time is short, and quick action will be 
necessary if this exhibit is installed. Other 
forest products from the Pacific Northwest to 
be exhibited at Lima are lumber, shingles, lath, 
box shooks, ties and woodenware. 


company was organized in 1912, and is the 
owner of extensive limits in southeastern British 
Columbia and sawmills at Taft and Three River 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way near Revelstoke and also at Nelson. The 
only mill operated by the company for some 
years is at Cascade on the Kettle River. 


THE MARITIME STRIKE SITUATION 


San FrANcIsco, CAuir., May 28.—The tie-up 
of steam schooners engaged in the coastwise 
lumber trade is now practically complete and 
many Pacific coast mills that have no rail con- 
nections are piling up lumber. Many Douglas 
fir mills on the north Coast have closed down. 
Export shipments, also, are affected, but foreign 
vessels will handle a good deal of this business. 
Steam schooner owners are making no effort to 
recruit nonunion crews. 

The Shipping Board has been sending out 
some of its vessels from Coast ports. H. H. 
Eby, director of operations on the Pacific coast, 
has secured a temporary injunction from the 
United States district court, against the five 
maritime unions. The complaint alleges con- 
spiracy to prevent the Shipping Board from se- 
curing crews for its vessels, resulting in picket- 
ing and acts of violence against men seeking 
work. 
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The Passing of George Schuyler Gardiner 


(Continued From Front Page) 
ful character. Always of even temperament, 
of a quiet disposition, he nevertheless impressed 
one who experienced his warm, friendly hand- 
clasp, looked into his quiet eyes and heard the 
low, kind voice, with the tremendous reserve force 
behind the quiet dignity. To visit with him was 
a delight. He had a wide acquaintance among 
men in all walks of life and was a great student 
of current events. He not only knew the lum- 
ber business thoroly but was well acquainted 
with the economic factors in all the lines per- 
taining to the development of our country. This 
depth of knowledge and understanding gave him 
a wonderful insight into the future, and it was 


a habit of his to indicate to his intimate friends 
what he thought the changes of the next few 
months were to be. 


He knew men. He counted among his friends 
some of the leading men of the country and was 
a student of the characteristics, capabilities and 
possibilities of men in public life. He was ever 
on the lookout for new and improved methods 
in business, and sought information from many 
sources. He was a splendid letter writer. He 
could put more real meat into a letter of two 
pages than most men could put into five. He 
got right at the heart of things. He was always 
interested in what other men were doing. 

Mr. Gardiner was always deeply interested in 


the men that worked for him and looked after 
their welfare. He wanted to make them com- 
fortable. He wanted them to have some enjoy- 
ment in life and was anxious that they become 
good citizens, save some money and accumulate 
some property. He believed in America and in 
his own community, and wanted to do his full 
share in building them up. He was generous in 
his giving, kindly in his thought and solicitous 
for the well being not only of his immediate 
family but for all those about him. He was a 
good man who valued his good name. In all 
his relations it was his wish that it might be 
said of him that everything was done in accord- 
ance with the Golden Rule. 





ILLINOIS ARCHITECTS URGE OPEN SHOP IN BUILDING TRADES 


Opposition to the contractors’ organizations 
of Chieago entering into further closed shop 
agreements with the building trades unions 
took tangible form in a vigorous letter sent 
Wednesday, June 1, to the Building Construction 
Employers’ Association and the Associated 
Builders by F. E. Davidson, president of the 
Illinois Society of Architects, on behalf of the 
board of directors of that organization. A 
sharp indictment of union practices which re- 
strict production, and advocacy of the estab- 
lishment of the open shop in the building trades 
unless reasonable working agreements are exe- 
cuted within a reasonable time, are outstanding 
features of the letter, which follows in full: 

CuHIcaGo, June 1, 1921. 
The Building Construction Employers’ Association 
and the Associated Builders, 
133 West Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
Gentlemen: We are advised that your asso- 
ciations have officially offered to renew existing 
trade agreements with the members of the Chicago 
Building Trades Council on the basis of $1 an hour 
for skilled labor, it being our understanding that 
all of the various trade agreefhents between your 
associations and the various labor unions expired 
vesterday by time limitation. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that the execu- 
tion of such agreements has in the past so operated 
as to make Chicago a closed city: that the actual 
operation of the agreements executed by your asso- 
ciations—fixing working conditions, restricting the 
number of apprentices, the establishment of the 
principle of the job stewards, the closing of all 
avenues of employment in connection with all build- 
ing operations to all other than members of the 
Building Trades Council of Chicago—has so acted 
as to greatly enhance the cost of all building con- 
struction, largely thru a gradual reduction in the 
amount of work performed per day by the mechanics 
of all trades. The increased cost of building con- 
struction due to the operation of these closed agree- 
ments, which has actually erected a Chinese wall 
around Chicago, has been variously estimated at 5 
to 35 percent. We are of the opinion that all such 
closed agreements are against public policy and 
should not be renewed. 

The board of directors of the Illinois Society of 
Architects at a special meeting held today directed 
the president of the society formally to inquire of 
you by what legal or moral right your associations 
have presumed as your justification to negotiate 
with and to execute contracts, fixing working rules 
and conditions as well as the rate of wage, which 
will so operate as to compel the building public to 
abide by, without the building public as represented 
by some organization being a party to, said nego- 
tiations and agreements. 

We, however, recognize that custom has sanc- 
tioned the making of agreements fixing the wage 
seale, working conditions etc. and we, therefore, 
suggest that your existing official offers to the mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Council to renew exist- 
ing agreements should at once be withdrawn and 
that the Building Trades Council be officially ad- 
vised by your association that, before any new 
agreements can be entered into, the interest most 
largely affected, the building public, must be con- 
sulted and its approval obtained. While we assume 
that your associations do attempt to represent the 
public as best you may, yet we suggest that some 
organization or organizations, representing more di- 
rectly the building public than either the contract- 
ors’ associations or the labor unions, should be con- 
sulted in the making of all agreements both as to 
working conditions and as to the wage scale. Indi- 
rectly, the fixing of the rate of pay for skilled 


mechanics in the building trades as a matter of fact 
indirectly fixes the rate of pay for similar labor in 
the territory covered by such agreements, and we 
question both the moral and the legal right of any 
association or organization to execute any agree- 
ments that either directly or indirectly fix the 
rate of pay which owners and investors in buildings 
who are not members of your associations will be 
compelled to pay without having been either directly 
or indirectly represented. 

We at the same time earnestly desire some 
authoritative statement from your associations 
showing the justification of your offer to renew 
existing trade agreements on a $1 an hour basis, 





You spend $100 or $200 or $500 to fix 
up your office on the outside—give it a 
coat of paint, put gutters on it to keep 
the rain from dropping down on the cus- 
tomers as they come into the door, fix 
up sidewalks. You not only make it 
convenient, but of good appearance. 
All that is a good thing. 

How much more important that you 
should make the inside of the office at- 
tractive, and spend a like amount of 
money or even more to help sell the 
goods you have for sale in the yard? 
Spending the money on the outside is 
right, but spending it on the inside is 
even more important. 

Pictures of interiors of homes, pic- 
tures of elevations of modern bunga- 
lows and homes suited for your locality 
will make your office not only a source 
of information but a place where people 
will like to go and see, and then go 
away to talk about your progressiveness 
in the way of furnishing and supplying 
them with the homes that they need. 











and we venture the assertion that just as sound 
economic reasons may be advanced as to why the 
rate of pay for skilled mechanics for the coming 
year should not be more than 80 cents an hour as 
any reasons that your associations may be able to 
advance in justification of your offer of $1 an 
hour. 

Owing to the general economic unrest, the stag- 
nation in business, the admitted need for housing. 
the unwillingness of investors to proceed with work 
at present high costs, permit us to suggest to your 
associations the absolute need for a general revision 
of the working rules which have so operated as to 
limit output; that the elimination of all rules limit- 
ing output are equally as important as a general 
reduction in the wage scale, and we believe that 
the differential wage scale of previous years was 
more equitable than the wage scale submitted by 
you. We further suggest that the building 
mechanics be officially notified that, if reasonable 
working agreements are not executed within a cer- 
tain fixed time, your associations will feel justified 
in starting construction work under the American 
or open shop plan, which has been recently inaugu- 
rated in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Atlanta, Youngstown, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Omaha, Portland, Baltimore, 
Washington, Dallas and other large cities. 

We are convinced that if such a plan for new 
working agreements is put into operation it will do 
much to restore conditions under which it will pay 


investors to build and will aid in bringing about 
a general resumption of building operations. 
Your associations must know that these are ab- 
normal times and that construction work will 
generally only be started when investors and 
builders are convinced that they can secure a 
reasonable return for every dollar invested, and 
when they can secure a day’s work for a day’s pay 
at a wage rate they believe to be fair and equitable. 
Respectfully submitted, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE ILLINOIS 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


By F. E. DAVIDSON, President. 





SURVEY OF BUILDING CONDITIONS 


NEw OrLEANS, La., May 31.—Building condi- 
tions thruout the country are reflected in replies 
received by the Southern Pine Association to 
a questionnaire sent to 150 building material 
dealers in the largest cities and most thickly 
populated communities of the country. 

A preliminary summary of the first 80 replies 
shows that materially less business building 
construction is going on now than at the cor- 
responding time last year. The condition with 
respect to residence construction is better; 35 
cities reporting less building of homes than last 
year: 25 reporting as much, and 22 showing 
greater activity. The preponderance of resi- 
dence construction is in the smaller type of 
dwellings. 

There is an ample supply of building trades 
labor. Only two cities out of 80 report a short- 
age; 67 have sufficient labor to carry out their 
building programs, and 11 report unemploy- 
ment in this elass of labor. 

There have been reductions in wages in only 
about half of the cities heard from. The aver- 
age reduction in wages of carpenters and brick- 
layers in those cities which have reported de- 
creases is 15 to 20 percent. Wages of common 
labor have been reduced more, 26 cities report- 
ing reductions ranging from 25 to 55 percent. 
Nearly all report a marked increase in the effi- 
ciency of labor. 

Light is thrown on the subject of reductions 
in the retail price of staple building materials, 
as compared with a year ago, as follows: 


Percent 

Cities average 

reporting Items reduction 
43 py RAPP Perret 35 
37 RMON sc eecdaccecauss 47 
12 1. eee ee 29 
19 All, excluding lumber... 19 


In reply to the question as to whether there 
is money available for building when the people 
feel that conditions are favorable, 20 cities re- 
ported sufficient funds, while 46 reported a short- 
age of money for building purposes, and four 
reported a limited supply. In most communities 
money will be loaned to home builders upon 
only 50 percent of the value of the building. 
It is felt that this is entirely too low to stimu- 
late residence construction. 

Fifty-seven cities report an acute shortage, 
10 state that there is a shortage of homes but 
that it is not acute; while 13 cities report no 
housing shortage. 
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Getting Fun Out of the Day’s Work 








Down at Jacksonville, Fla., the following 
story is going the rounds: Mr. Smith, of the 
A. R. Sax Lumber Co., got down to his office 
early one day last week, and as he opened the 
door was astonished at being confronted by 
a big owl sitting on a wire above his desk. 
Smith rubbed his eyes, looked at the owl, and 
blinked in amazement. The owl blinked back, 
but remained motionless. Smith crossed the 
hall and summoned a friend from the office of 
the Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. Together they 
went back to the former’s office. Opening the 
door, Smith said: ‘‘Tell me, do you see any- 
thing up there?’’ ‘‘Sure,’’ said his friend, 
‘*T see a big owl.’’ ‘‘All right,’’ said Smith, 
much relieved. He sat down at his desk, and 
left the owl undisturbed. Pretty soon F. D. 
Shore, of the F. D. Shore Lumber Co., came in, 
but failed to notice the owl. ‘‘Take a seat,’’ 
said Smith cordially. Shore sat down, directly 
under the owl. Pretty soon Shore felt a wet- 
ness. Said he: ‘‘Say, what’s leaking?’’ Then, 
looking up, he saw the owl, and ejaculated, 
‘‘What’s that?’’ ‘‘What’s what?’’ said 
Smith. ‘‘Up there,’’ said Shore, pointing. 
‘«There’s nothing there,’’ said Smith, with a 
perfectly straight face. ‘‘Well!’’ returned 
Shore, ‘‘either I’m batty or it’s a d owl, 
and he’s spoiled my new suit!’’ Climax. Be- 
tween them they captured the owl, and Mr. 
Shore carried it off in triumph. With owls 
roosting in lumber offices, what’s next? 





Is someone connected with the Augusta Lum- 
ber Co., of Augusta, Me., endeavoring to spoof 
the freak editor? We wot not—yet, usthinks 
the following contribution bears the earmarks 
of what the lamented B. L. T. was wont to 
refer to as a ‘‘variant of the valve handle 
wheeze.’’ Anyhow, it’s good light reading for 
hot weather, so here goes. The company named 
writes: 

Speaking about letters which gave us all a laugh, 
we get some from our French-Canadian customers 
that are good cures for the blues. Notice how mad 
Mr. Duplisse got over an order which he thought 
, was shy some saddle boards. 

With the above was enclosed the following 
letter, penciled with painstaking carelessness 
on rough paper: 

Augusta, Main. 
Mistor Augusta Lmbre Com. 

Your truk com on top my house today. She 

lef al those Imbres I bote butt the plane bords. 





Your man wot work bi the offise in a blu sute you 
akse him. She took my monie for those bords. 
Wi the dam hel don you sen my bords with my res 
of ordre. 

No man kan built a stabl for his hens onles you 
sen me thos bords. 

Me I wok preti dam next too mile but my nebeors 
fone she is bizy. 

Sen my bords preti dam quick. 

FELIX DUPLISSE. 

P. SS. My boye she jus fond thos bords undr 

my shigles. Scuse pleese. 





A Pacific coast lumberman sends the follow- 
ing verses by Charles O. Olsen, clipped from the 





“Sat down directly under the owl?’ 


Four L Bulletin, with the suggestion that they 
are good enough for this department. We agree 
with him: 


Paul Bunyan Gets a Bear Hide 
Paul Bunyan went a-hunting, 
In his forty-dollar shoes ; 
He packed a pot of honey, 
And some dynamite and fuse. 
He rolled himself a very fine pill, 


From tar-paper and snus, 
When all at once he spied a bear 
And—hell just busted loose! 


He smeared his shoes with honey, 
Just to lead the bear along; 
A-puffing on his home-made pill 
And a-whistling of a song. 

He honey-smeared the dynamite 
And lit the little fuse ; 

Then laid it gently on the ground 
And left it with adieus. 


The bear enjoyed the sweetness 

*Til the dynamite went “bang” ; 
Then Paul just skinned him neatly, 
(And _ he whistled while he sang). 
But, loggers, heed the moral 

Of the poor fool bear that died, 

And when you hunt for honey, 
Why—be careful of your hide. 





Impossible to reproduce, but nevertheless a 
veritable curiosity, is a postal card sent this 
department by Vaughan Camp, secretary-treas- 
urer North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. This postal originally bore a printed return 
address, evidently having been sent out by some 
business concern with the expectation that it 
would be used in replying. The thrifty recipient, 
however, carefully pasted white paper over the 
return address and wrote a different address 
thereon, and a message on the reverse side. 
After spending all that time to beat Uncle Sam 
out of one cent, the writer evidently changed 
his mind and did not mail the card—or, in any 
event, the stamp was not canceled. Therefore 
he pasted a second white slip over the first on 
the address side, covered the reverse side with 
white paper, wrote a new message thereon, and 
readdressed the card to the North Carolina Pine 
Association. The card,,as received by Mr. Camp, 


. is ‘‘four-ply,’’ having two extra thicknesses of 


paper pasted on the address side and one on the 
message side. Mr. Camp writes: ‘‘I am send- 
ing you a curiosity in the shape of a postal card 
received in our advertising campaign,’’ and 
pertinently adds: ‘‘This beats anything in 
way of false economy I have ever encountered.’’ 





A practically correct interpretation of the 
‘*puzzle letter’’ received by William Scharbach 
sr., Hobart, Ind., printed on page 59 of May 28 
issue, has been received from the Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co., Merrill, Wis. The solution will be 
printed in an early issue. In the meantime, 
send in your versions. 





OPPOSES RADICAL UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 


UNEMPLOYMENT BILL DEFEATED 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 2.—The unemploy- 
ment bill, which has engrossed the attention of 
the State legislature during the last week, was 
today defeated when brought up in the State 
senate and is certain not to be revived. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—‘‘The bill if it 
becomes a law will not make men thrifty. It 
will tend in the opposite way.’’ These lines 
from an editorial in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of May 28 became a sort of a slogan or keynote 
in the fight for and against the institution of 
unemployment compensation insurance in Wis- 
consin. 

A week ago, A. L. Osborn, the widely known 
Oshkosh timberman and lumberman, who has 
many a scalp of legislative battle on his belt, 
spiked the bill at a hearing held before the 
Wisconsin State senate, which voted down the 
measure by three votes. Mr. Osborn’s master- 
ful plea against the proposal will be long re- 
membered. Affairs worked about so that insur- 
ance men and others who were expected to fight 
the measure, did not speak. The secret is said 
to be that there was some ‘‘ legislative log-roll- 
ing’’ and also some ‘‘trading’’ going on. 
Anyway, Mr. Osborn; F. H. Clausen, of the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association; George 
E. Ballhorn, Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, and Judge Paul Carpenter were about 


the only opponents appearing. Mr. Osborn, 
leading the opposition, said at one point: ‘‘It 
was ordained that men should earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brows and not by legisla- 
tive generosity.’’ 

Over the Memorial Day holiday, however, 
something happened. The opponents of the 
paternalistic measure, which has been fought 
back and fourth for three months, had gone 
home with at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that the proposal was voted down. Some pre- 
dicted it would bob up again, just as many of 
the radical measures at this session have ‘‘ come 
back’’ again and again, after defeat. On 
Wednesday of this week the unemployment in- 
surance bill was reintroduced, after a conference 
between radical senators and a few who may be 
called ‘‘semiradicals,’’ held some time between 
last Saturday and Tuesday evening. During 
the former battle an amendment was introduced, 
exempting socalled seasonable employment from 
the provisions of the bill. It was defeated just 
before the bill itself was defeated. This amend- 
ment, it appears now, was employed to get rein- 
troduction of the measure, as a compromise. 
It appeared certain that the pledge to adopt 
the amendment would insure enough votes in 
the senate to pass the measure. 

The original bill was withdrawn suddenly a 
few weeks ago, after it had been shot full of 
holes by the arguments of Mr. Osborn and oth- 
ers. A new draft was presented, by which the 


enforcement of the terms would have been put 
off until better industrial conditions arrived, at 
least to an extent. The change included a re- 
duction in the compensation to $1 a day instead 
of $1.50, and cut down the period of compensa- 
tion from thirteen to six weeks, until industry 
is again in good order. 

The campaign against the proposal, which 
even some of the original labor leaders now do 
not seem to want because the author, Dr. John 
R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin, 
said at a recent hearing that ‘‘labor can not 
manage industry’’ ete., will now be based 
entirely on the substance and spirit of the 
phrase already quoted: ‘‘The bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will not make men thrifty. It will 
tend in the opposite way.’’ George Ballhorn, 
counsel of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce, said that he knew of no better way to 
express the gist of the reasons why such a bill 
should not pass. Dr. Common’s argument has 
constantly been based on the proposition that 
unemployment insurance will, as no other thing 
ean, stabilize industry—that the worker wants 
security of employment, not partnership in man- 
agement, or anything of that kind at all. 

Thus the issue will be clear cut and the vari- 
ous amendments, adopted and proposed, or still 
to come, will be shown as ‘‘mere amendments’’ 
without any real bearing on the principles in- 
volved. The bill was also fought by some as 
being an additional tax burden, but the opposi- 
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tion now will get down to the real bottom, the 
promotion of idleness and loafing which the 
measure would be a temptation for, even to the 
better classes of workers. As Mr. Osborn stated 
the other day at a hearing on the bill, ‘‘such a 
law would tend to discourage initiative and 
thrift.’’ 

Mr. Osborn has been complimented variously 
in local cireles of insurance, retailing ete. for 
having gone to the roots of the thing in the first 
instance, instead of endeavoring to encompass 
a lot of the ‘‘side issues.’’ 

Maj. Ballhorn has been furnished a copy of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial of May 28 
for the occasion of the next hearing. 

This bill is the first of its kind introduced in 
any legislature in America and, as was told 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks ago, 
is intended as the entering wedge for similar 
legislation in every State in the Union. 

It develops that proponents of the bill re- 
cently conducted a speaking campaign at vari- 
ous industrial centers of the State, putting the 
bill before the people as the panacea for all 
industrial ills, and having large and copious 
excerpts from these addresses published ‘‘as 
news’’ in the local papers. Thereupon, also, a 
flood of petitions in favor of the bill came 
into the legislature and inquiry shows that the 
signatures were mostly by persons who are at 


by which lumbermen might pledge lumber in pile 
as security for such advances. 

In order to provide a method by which necessary 
financial assistance may be extended properly to 
lumbermen, a service company has been organized, 
whose invested capital will be held in liquid form 
to safeguard properly the holders of its warehouse 
receipts. 


BUY HALF INTEREST IN CANADIAN MILL 


NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C., May 28.—The most 
recent transfer of importance in the lumber in- 
dustry of British Columbia was the sale of one- 
half interest in the Brunette Sawmills (Ltd.), 
of this city. Nearly a year ago the Brunette 
property was sold to Messrs. Thursday and Fla- 
velle, well known cedar operators, of Port Moody, 
B. C. The new owners operated the plant until 
Jan. 1 and then closed it down. During the 
period of its shutdown the sawmill was over- 
hauled and many improvements installed. Dif- 
ferent departments of the plant were started 
operating, until shortly after March 1 the entire 
plant was in operation. This property consists 
of a mill site, containing eighty acres with ap- 
proximately a mile of waterfront, sawmill with 
a capacity of approximately 100,000 feet a day, 
a box factory utilizing 30,000 feet of lumber 
daily, and a shingle mill containing six upright 
machines with a capacity of 225,000 shingles 
a day. 

The recent buyers of a half interest in the 
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Booth of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange at the recent Build-Your-Own-Home Exposition at 


the St. Louis Coliseum. The exposition was so successful that it will be made an annual event. 





present out of employment. Dr. Commons ad- 
mitted that, of course, the measure was not 
intended to be, and could not be retroactive in 
effect, contrary to the apparent belief of the 
signers of the petitions. 

SAPP AMS 


TO MAKE LOANS ON LUMBER IN PILE 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 28.—With an initial 
capital of $250,000 the Lumbermen’s Warehouse 
& Storage Co. has been organized here for the 
purpose of financing operations of manufac- 
turers of lumber, as is done in the marketing of 
grain, wool, cotton, fish and other products. 
The organizers are men well known in the lum- 
ber game, the officials being O. B. Harriman, 
president; D. W. Briggs, vice president; E. T. 
Sturgeon, secretary and treasurer, and Hart 
W. Palmer, general manager. 

In-a statement of purposes, the executives of 
the company say: 

The west Coast lumber industry has long felt 
the need of some governing influence for the pur- 
pose of stabilizing lumber prices and labor condi- 
tions. The most potent factor causing wide fluctu- 
ations in lumber prices, other than resulting from 
the law of supply and demand, has been the diffi- 
culty manufacturers have experienced in obtaining 
credit, either from banks or loan agents, for the 
reason that there has been no well conceived plan 


Brunette Sawmills are Messrs. Peers and Ander- 
son, who have for a number of years been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of shingles and in 
logging, with mills in Vancouver. 


A SHORTAGE OF GOLF CLUBS 


New York, June 1.—Golf players complain 
that a shortage of golf clubs exists, more espe- 
cially, a shortage of handles or shafts for the 
clubs. Manufacturers of these articles reply 
that the demand is so great that there is not 
sufficient properly seasoned hickory and ash to 
meet it. The handles are made of second growth 
hickory and ash, generally hickory; but unless 
the wood is properly and thoroly seasoned, it is 
brash and breaks in the player’s hands. That 
is the substance of the present complaint. De- 
mand has outstripped supply, and the manufac- 
turer has not enough time to season the wood 
which he receives from the mill. 

Hickory is usually rated superior to all other 
known woods for slender handles, in toughness, 
strength and resiliency combined, and America 
supplies the world with hickory, for it grows no- 
where else. Fortunately, there is enough of it 
in the woods, but time is required to prepare 
it properly for use. 





ADVERTISING BRINGS MANY INQUIRIES 


SEATTLE, WasH., May 28.—The shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion reports that as a result of the national 
advertising campaign there has been a large 
number of inquiries and requests for booklets. 
One of the booklets is for farm buildings, and 
the other, which is profusely illustrated, is for 
distinctive homes, roofed and sided with the 
Rite-Grade brand of red cedar shingles. An- 
other encouraging factor is the growing popu- 
larity of perfects, which continue to grow rap- 
idly in the favor of eastern builders. 


VENEER PRODUCTION IN 1919 


The bureau of the census has published the 
preliminary report of the production of veneers 
in the United States, and comparisons with ten 
years before. The production is given by States 
instead of by woods. Following are the totals 











by States: 
1919 1909 
Quantity Quantity 

State (Feet B.M.) (Feet B.M.) 
BEE et c¢cecawneees 77,096, 26,116,000 

De acascanaduaa 1,000, 3,657, 
WEEOEEED Biecacccsicce 50,502,000 31,737,000 
rere 43,936,000 33,293,000 
FS rrr 42,342,000 14,565,000 
I Saiwtccedceua 39,061,000 7,563,000 
TOMMGINED 66 6s cscccscds 38,895,000 30,574,000 
RO eee 38,571,000 24,218,000 
North Carolina......... 30,423,000 19,984,000 
SUE Kc aetdecccashens 24,367,000 35,646,000 
re er 24,254,000 31,472,000 
TROROMGRY 6 sc cctcdccces 22,971,000 19,356,000 
SEUEEE cc neenccecccus 18,103,000 27,365,000 
GE ss cacue a 63,0 980,000 
Washington . 14,329,000 5,419,000 
Michigan ... 12,647,000 33,455,000 

Pe -- 11,562,000 .637, 
Lowisianma ...ccccsccces 11,407, 3,164,000 
South Carolina ........ 11,151,000 2,944,000 
All other States........ 50,040,000 74,836,000 
WW ss ccccycawas 637,520,000 435,981,000 





PINE STOCKS REDUCED 18 PERCENT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 30.—Orders on hand 
at southern pine mills have practically doubled 
since the first of the year, according to reports 
made to the Southern Pine Association by its 
subscribers. 

On Jan. 1 orders on hand averaged 607,592 
feet a mill, while on May 1 an average of 
1,206,620 feet is reported, representing an in- 
erease of 99 percent. 

This has naturally caused a depletion of 
southern pine stocks, which were slightly above 
normal in January. The average stocks held by 
Southern Pine Association subscribers, not cov- 
ered by orders and available for shipment, on 
the first of the year were 6,260,211 feet. Each 
month has since then seen a gradual diminution 
of stocks, until on May 1 reports show an aver- 
age of 5,157,408 feet, a decrease of 18 percent 
from the available southern pine stocks Jan. 1. 


ENACTS LAW GOVERNING LOG SALVAGE 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 1.—The governor 
has signed a new law relating to salvage of 
logs, the Act becoming effective today. Dead- 
heads, sunken or stranded logs outside of the 
limits of existing booms, which have remained 
for more than six years in navigable waters 
where more than one corporation or individual 
has floated logs, and in which no booming com- 
pany has actually operated, are declared 
‘*abandoned’’ and may be salvaged by anyone. 
Before engaging in salvaging, those planning 
to do the work must publish notice of their in- 
tention. Notice, however, shall not give pri- 
ority. On or before the seventh of each month 
during the work, records of the number of logs 
salvaged, marks on the logs and other infor- 
mation must be filed with the lumber inspector. 
Those claiming ownership in the logs salvaged, 
after proper identification and within thirty 
days, may recover logs, less a reasonable com- 
pensation to. the salvager. All logs on which 
no claims are filed according to the law, shall 
then belong to the salvager. No logs are to be 
salvaged from the part of the Menominee and 
Brule rivers constituting the boundary line 
between Wisconsin and Michigan, nor from the 
Wisconsin River and tributaries north of Rhine- 
lander. The Peshtigo River is also exempt. 
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[By Stanley Frost] 


Timber cruising from the air has been made a 
demonstrated success on a large scale by the Lau- 
rentide Co., of Grand Mere, Que., by its experi- 
ence during the summer of 1920. The work that 
has been done by this company has proved so 
valuable, and other companiés in the neighbor- 
hood have been so impressed, that at least four 
of them are definitely arranging to have planes 
for their own use this year, and it is probable 
that July will see something like a dozen air- 
planes buzzing over the St. Maurice Valley in con- 
nection with lumbering operations. 

The Laurentide Co., with its headquarters at 
Grand Mere, owns thousands of square miles of 
timber and pulp woodland scattered over an area 
at least 270 miles deep and 160 miles wide. A 
part of this territory is across the height of land 
from the St. Lawrence and on slopes that drain 
into Hudson Bay. Much of it is entirely unsettled 


+ 





The season for forest fires is at hand 
and the interest of loggers, lumbermen 
and owners of standing timber is cen- 
tered upon means of preventing and 
fighting forest fires. This article, 
therefore, giving the experience of tne 
Laurentide Co. in the use of aircraft 
not only for detecting fires, but for 
other work in connection with the tim- 
ber holdings, will be found especiclly 
timely and interesting.—Editor. 











and some of it so far from headquarters that it 
is not uncommon to be three years in transit from 
the timber lands to the mills. 

Captive Balloons Proved Too Expensive 

Attempts to use aerial observation in forestry 
work in the St. Maurice Valley began as early as 
1905, when plans were made to use captive bal- 
loons in an effort at mapping, but the cost and the 
limited range of observation made the work too 
expensive. During 1916, the St. Maurice Pro- 
tective Association, composed of all companies 
having holdings in the valley, employed a pilot 
with the intention of beginning airplane observa- 
tion, but he was unable to get a plane. 

The present work was initiated in December, 
1918, thru the support of Jules Allard, minister 
of lands and forests for Quebec, and C. C. Ballan- 
tyne, minister of marines and fisheries for the 
Dominion. Mr. Ballantyne lent the protective 
association two seaplanes of the HS2L type, with 
Packard built Liberty motors, which had been left 
in Halifax after the withdrawal of the Americans 
who had been on patrol work there. The associa- 
tion employed Lieut. Stuart Graham, a native of 
Massachusetts who had served in the British 
naval air forces on the Channel patrol and who 
has a record of two submarines to his credit. It 
was largely due to Lieut. Graham’s persistence 
and genius that the problems of aerial timber 
cruising have been worked out so successfully. 

Various causes resulted during the summer of 
1919 in the work being taken over entirely by 
the Laurentide Co., the other members of the 
association dropping out. The work carried on 
by Lieut. Graham has had several phases of 
direct and great value in lumbering operations. 
It has included fire patrol, exploration and map- 
ping, together with timber cruising that has been 
extremely important, general patrol, and the 
transportation of officials, surveyors and other 
members of the organization at high speed to 
points where they were needed. 

The fire patrol work begins as soon as flying is 
possible in the spring. Because of the nature of 
the country, fires in this region occur most fre- 
quently in the early spring. The temperature 
rises rapidly and the woods dry out almost before 
the ice is off the rivers and before the hardwood 
trees are in leaf.‘ This makes it extremely easy 
for fires to start in the softwood timber. As the 
season advances and the hardwoods put on their 
leaves, they tend to check the fires so that by 
July 1 the danger is practically over. 

Three-Hour Patrol Covers 9,000 Miles _ 

Fire patrol work has been carried out mostly in 
connection with other duties as a matter of 
economy, but the reporting of a fire takes pre- 
cedence over all other errands. 

The possibility of establishing a regular fire 
patrol to cover the entire area daily has been dis- 
cussed but the expense seems to be prohibitive. 
It would amount to at least $200 for each flying 
day over the St. Maurice Valley and would not 


The Aerial Timber Cruisers 





give complete protection 
unless it were extended in 
all directions around the 
area. The great value of 
the fire patrol work, how- 
ever, can hardly be over- 
estimated. Scores of fires 
have been reported and 
most of them have been 
reached and extinguished _ 
promptly, so that the sea- 
son of 1920 was marked 
by the best fire record of 
any recent years. .To a 
man flying at 5,000 feet, 
which is the usual alti- 
tude desirable, fires are 
visible often as far as 
forty miles on either side 
of the line of flight and 
practically always for 
twenty-five miles, making 
it possible for the average 
patrol of three hours to 
cover approximately 9,000 
square miles of territory. out of its course. 

One of the most important of the duties per- 
formed by Lieut. Graham has been mapping. 
In this the methods developed by the war have 
very largely been followed, with improvements 
worked out by Lieut. Graham himself. For the 
basic work a camera is used, so arranged that it 
will take photographs of the area traversed by the 
plane and making it possible to paste up strip 
photographs covering many miles. 

The practice is to make a run of this kind, out- 
lining a certain area, and to mount these, leaving 
the enclosed spaces vacant. A second trip is then 
made over the route with this outline map, carry- 
ing as a passenger some forestry expert or sur- 
veyor who marks on it the area occupied by the 





Lieut. Stuart Graham 
has made aerial for- 
estry work a success in 
the regions between the 
St. Lawrence and Hud- 
son Bay. Lieut. Graham 
is a Massachusetts boy 
but joined the British 
service at the beginning 
of the war and is offi- 
cially credited with the 
sinking of two German 
submarines by means of 
aerial torpedoes. Two 
medals were awarded 
him for these feats, but 
he has never taken the 
trouble to get them. 
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different kinds of wood, the streams, lakes, etc. 
By this means a map is developed which is en- 
tirely accurate for the ground photographed and 
for the rest of the area is sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. It is possible, of 
course, to fill in such a map with a mosaic of 
photographs covering the entire area but the ad- 
vantages of this are not considered equal to the 
cost. 

The cost of such mapping has been about $6 a 
square mile for a map with all details at a scale 
of 400 feet to an inch. This, of course, is when 
the plane is used for mapping only. Usually this 
cost is reduced by combining map work with other 
things, such as transportation or fire patrol. It 
is believed also that by using lighter planes than 
have been employed during the last summer, the 
cost will be further considerably reduced. 


Enables Logging Bosses to Plan Season’s Cut 


Another of the valuable services performed by 
the air cruisers has been in taking surveyors and 
logging bosses over the territory in preparation 
for exploration trips or for the next season’s cut. 
The appearance of the top cover gives remarkably 
definite indications of the kind of timber beneath 
and men who are in the air learn promptly to 
read the signs from the top cover. 

It is possible in a flight of two or three hours 


A violation of the forest laws. 
without a permit and the smoke warning drew an airplane many miles 





The settler here was clearing land by fire 


to cross a wide strip of territory and to locate 
in this exactly what timber is worth looking over. 
It is also possible for the logging bosses by such 
a trip. to determine more accurately than they 
could by weeks of exploration on foot, the lay of 
the land, the run of streams and other features 
necessary in deciding what timber shall be cut 
during the following winter. 


Patrol Incidental to Other Valuable Services 


There have been several instances in which the 
value of this work has been demonstrated in 
startling fashion. One of these occurred during 
the last summer when the Laurentide Co. sud- 
denly received word that a man with whom it 
had been dickering for a certain piece of prop- 
erty would arrive within a few hours, and weeks 
before he was expected. The company had not 
yet sent a surveyor into the territory, but one 
was immediately hurried over to the airdrome and 
taken out. Photographs were made and five hours 
later when the owner of the property arrived 
the Laurentide officials were able to handle the 
transaction with full information as to the land,. 
nature of the timber on it, ete. 

The general patrol work has been incidental to 
other things but has proved extremely valuable in 
many instances. It has resulted several times in 
the detection of log jams in time to permit the 
rushing in of crews and the freeing of the streams 
before the jams became dangerous. It has also 
revealed considerable quantities of logs that had 
been overlooked or neglected in the cleaning out 
process. 

Finally, it has had a most salutary effect on 
the various inhabitants of the district. The cus- 
tom that Lieut. Graham has of swooping dwn 
to investigate anything unusual has resulted in 
far greater care in regard to fires. It apparently 
also has had a deterring effect on would-be 
criminals, who realize that their pursuit and cap- 
ture would be an exceedingly simple matter with 
the airplane, where it would be difficult if not 
impossible for men on foot. 

Transportation has been carried out both for 
business purposes and for sports. During the last 
summer a total of 133 passengers was delivered 
without accident of any kind. Very largely this 
has been in taking officials of the company to 
points where their presence was needed. In 
addition a number of trips have been made with 
officials of the company and their friends, includ- 
ing a number of women, to sporting camps on 
interior lakes. 


Photographs Need Woodsman’s 


The use of photography in timber surveying has 
definite limitations. An exact interpretation of 
the timber stand can not be made from photo- 
graphs so long as the photographic plate reacts 
s0 poorly to the various shades of green. How- 
ever, once a map as described above has been 
made, it can be supplemented very accurately 
from the air by any experienced woodsman. The 
photographs alone give full information about the 
burned area, muskeg, wind slash and whether the 
timber is hardwood or softwood. 

The latter question may be judged from the 
shape of the crown covering, with very little 
practice. The softwoods present a rounded but 
almost rigid shape and are smaller than the hard- 
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woods. The hardwood trees, seen from above, 
give an irregular appearance that is entirely dis- 
tinct. Any one who is familiar with the photo- 
graphs can tell not only whether hardwoods or 
softwoods are present but approximately the pro- 
portion of each in every given territory. 


Ground Surveys Should Supplement Air Work 


The experience of the Laurentide Co. indicates 
that the aerial work should be supplemented by 
a certain amount of surveying on the ground, be- 
fore cutting is finally undertaken. The surveying 
parties are able to turn in a more accurate esti- 
mate of the stand of timber and in other ways to 
round out the information furnished by the air 
survey. The value of the air mapping, however, 
can hardly be exaggerated, since it permits the 
ground parties to go direct to stands of timber 
that are worth looking over and avoid spending 
days and sometimes weeks in wandering about 
thru unprofitable territory in search of good 
stands. It also permits them, in going in, to 
avoid obstacles such as wind slashes, thru one 
of which one party spent ten days in clearing its 
way. 

Photographic and Mechanical Difficulties 

Lieut. Graham has shown himself something of 
a genius and inventor in overcoming the handi- 
caps in the way of getting satisfactory photo- 
graphs. That art had not reached a stage of 
sufficient perfection at the close of the war. In 
the outfit which he used at first, there was dis- 
tortion at the corners of the photographs; there 
was vibration transmitted from the machine and 
it was impossible to train the camera in such a 
way as to avoid geting oblique pictures when 
the longitudinal angle of the plane varied during 
flight owing to the change of load as the fuel was 
consumed. Also side winds caused “crabbing” of 
the machine and this showed in the pictures. 

All these things have now been overcome, as 
have several small mechanical difficulties. Lieut. 
Graham has developed a tripod mount resting on 
sponge rubber cushions. He has also arranged a 


swivel which makes it possible to keep the camera 
parallel to the course of flight regardless of the 
He has finally succeeded in 


position of the plane. 











An invader in the primeval forest. A Packard 
motor flying boat on Lake Shawinigan far in 
the woods north of the St. Lawrence. The air 
boat carried in a party of four for a prospec- 
ting trip which was finished in three days. 
To have gone in on foot and have done the 
same work would have taken at least as many 
weeks, 


cutting a hole thru the bottom of the boat that 
will not leak in spite of the tremendous pressures 
in starting and lighting. The result is that his 
later photographs are a considerable improvement 
over those that were taken by the war aviators 
even in the later stages of the war. 


Water Areas Provide Safe Landing Places 


In carrying out this work, Lieut. Graham has 
used at first the two HS2L’s loaned by the Can- 
adian Government but since has had a lighter 
plane, the Curtiss Seagull, and plans to put in 
two or three more of the smaller planes and ex- 
tend operations considerably during the coming 
year. He believes that aerial cruising over coun- 
try of this type is far safer than land work. The 
Packard engines with which the big seaplanes are 
equipped have given absolutely dependable serv- 
ice, so that no forced landing has been necessary. 
But the large water area, amounting to 7 percent 
of the total in this country, makes it practically 
certain that from an altitude of 5,000 feet a 
forced landing could be made with safety at any 
time within the gliding radius of the planes. 
Much of the exploraton work has taken the sea- 
planes into territory which it would require from 
ten days to three weeks to reach on foot or with 
canoe. To prepare for a forced landing in these 
machines, the planes are always equipped with 
a folding canoe, rifles, camping outfit etc. suffi- 
cient for three weeks, but it has been unnecessary 
to use them. 

“I consider the use of airplanes in connection 
with lumber and pulpwood operations an estab- 
lished success.” says Lieut. Graham in discussing 
his operations. ‘The fact that the Laurentide Co. 
is planning to follow its example indicates how 
thoroly the officials of these companies are 
converted to the idea. Without knowing the na- 
ture of the territory I can not pass on the prob- 
able success of similar work in any other regions, 
but in general I am confident that wherever 
there is a large water area the work can be done 
safely and profitably.” 





NEWSPAPERS AND THE FORESTRY QUESTION 


NEw York, June 2.—A campaign for better 
forestry is being carried on by Ben Mellon, 
associate editor of the publication Editor and 
Publisher, this city. His plan is to interest the 
newspapers in the subject by calling to their 
attention the problem in its various phases, and 
pointing out the lines along which the interest 
of the public can be enlisted. This method 
should appeal to lumbermen as practicable. 

The intimate relation of forests to the welfare 
of communities could be shown by newspapers 
by answering the following questions and dis- 
cussing, in special articles, the topics suggested 
by the questions: 

How many of the industries of the town and 
vicinity use lumber in the manufacture of their 
products? 

What is their annual payroll? 

What kind of lumber do they use—oak, spruce, 
walnut or what? 

Where do they get it? 

Where did they get their lumber ten years ago? 

Did they originally locate in the region because 
of nearby forests? 

What part has haulage charges, as a result of 
the greater distance to lumber supplies, played in 
the increased costs of their products to ultimate 
consumers ? 

Has the volume of business of those firms in- 
creased or decreased in the last ten years? 

What part has the competition of newer organi- 
zations located nearer to available forests played in 
that decrease, if there has been any? 

Along the same line, and for a similar purpose, 
it is suggested that newspapers might discuss 
policies or proposed policies of forestry; and in 
that way lead their readers to form opinions 
which will be helpful in deciding what is the 
best course for the Government to follow in 
needed legislation. 


Vital Facts Available 


There is an array of interesting facts and 
figures that might be presented on the subject. 
All are not new, but many of them are of great 
importance and some of them should be more 
widely known. The fact that all sections of the 
United States, east of the Great Plains, are now 
importing, either from foreign countries or from 
distant parts of our own country, forest prod- 


ucts for house building and industry can leave 
no doubt that the future of our forest domain 
is of first concern in considering our national 
welfare. Long hauls have had much to do with 
increase in prices of lumber, and of course this 
has had an effect on building operations and 
has increased the prices of many commodities. 

Our country need not expect to receive much 
lumber from abroad. It is not there, and if it 
were, it would cost so much to procure it that 
the ordinary American would not take much 
interest in it. This country must depend on 
itself for its lumber, both now and in the future; 
and it is necessary that all available resources 
be used to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

It is claimed that 
880,000,000 acres in the 
United States should be 
growing timber which 
are not now producing 
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New York City ; 
Who Seeks to _ Enlist 
Newspapers in For- 
estry Work 








anything of value; and 
forest fires add millions 
of acres to this idle land 
every year. The con- 
trol of fire, therefore, 
is one of the essential 
things to consider. 

Fifty years ago the United States was looked 
upon as the richest in timber resources of all 
nations, and twenty-five years ago still found 
our inland streams jammed with great log drives 
with every freshet. Small sawmills in valleys 
like the Ohio lived from this waste alone, and 
boys thought nothing of building bonfires with 
timber that would have made a home. 

A change has come since then, and changes 
equally as bad are still in store for us, unless 
something is done to bring a remedy. Persons 
who judge the future by the past predict that 





fifty, seventy, or one hundred years will wind 
up the remainder of our saw timber. The long- 
est period allowed does not extend very far into 
the future. 

From 822,000,000 acres of virgin forest, pos- 
sessed by the United States at first, the area is 
hardly 150,000,000 acres now; but of course 
there are many other areas of considerable size 
which have been partly cut over. About one- 
half of the 2,215,000,000,000 feet of timber 
remaining in the United States is in the three 
Pacifie coast States, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. It is a long way from the bulk of 
users, and large sums must be paid as freight to 
get it to those users. 

We are concerned with the past as history, 
but with the future in working out a policy that 
will take care of the situation. Necessary 
legislation to correct present evils that make it 
impossible for America to redeem her forests, is 
dependent entirely upon the popular interest 
that is aroused in the subject. The work of 
arousing that interest belongs first of all to the 
newspapers. Their obligations in carrying on 
this work are two-fold. They have a public 
duty to perform in helping to reclaim a great 
national resource that has been wasted, and a 
selfish interest in assuring sufficient forests to 
guarantee a supply of newsprint for the future. 
In order to attain the ends desired, team work is 
necessary, and newspapers can do a large share 
of it. 


DECREASE IN COOPERAGE OUTPUT 


The bureau of the census preliminary figures 
for cooperage production in 1919 indicate a 
decline in both tight and slack barrels sinee 
1909, but the decline is greatest in slack cooper- 
age, due, as is believed, to the inroads by s1b- 
stitutes. The largest falling off in tight coop- 
erage is found in the kinds chiefly used for 
beer, wine and whiskey. The production of 
split staves in 1909, the kind chiefly used for 
aleoholie liquors, was 15,104,000, and in 1919 
the total was only 1,193,000. Hewed staves fell 
from a total of 6,321,000 to 3,269,000. The 
decline in the production of slack cooperage 
in the ten years preceding 1919 was nearly 50 
percent. 
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ARE LUMBERMEN HITTING “THE PACE THAT KILLS”? 


Lumbermen as a rule are hard workers. There 
is something about this great industry, so in- 
terwoven with the country’s development and 
with constructive endeavor in almost every line, 
that appeals to men of energy and of vision, 
who look far ahead, lay large plans, and then 
strive with might and main to realize them. 
This being true, the questions suggest them- 
selves: Do lumbermen as a class work too 
strenuously? Do they take sufficient time for 
recreation? Would they live longer if they 
should retire from active effort earlier than 
most of them do; or is it better to wear out 
than to rust out? 

Believing that answers to these vital questions 
by representative lumbermen, speaking out of 
their own experiences, will prove of general 
interest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has com- 
piled, from a symposium recently conducted 
by the Medical Review of Reviews, of New York, 
in which business leaders in many lines partici- 
pated, the opinions expressed by representa- 
tives of the lumber industry. In further ex- 
planation, it should be stated that this investi- 
gation, which was conducted by Dr. A. L. Gold- 
water, director of the research department of 
the above medical publication, grew out of an 
article by Dr. Woods Hutchinson, entitled ‘‘ The 
Pace That Kills,’’ which appeared in one of 
the popular magazines a few months ago. That 
pungent writer declared in his article that 
‘*The pace that kills is the crawl,’’ and that 
‘*The slower you live the faster you die.’’ 

In his letter to the business leaders selected 
for the purposes of this investigation Dr. Gold- 
water said: 

The topic, “The Pace That Kills,” concerns, 
vitally, every business man and woman in the 
country. The theme of the article is one on which 
medical men differ widely and in order to arrive at 
the truth of the theories therein set forth we are 
inviting you to express your opinion. It would 
prove of extreme value if your opinion were based 
on your own personal experiences, but if not, may we 
not have the benefit of your observations and those 
of your friends? Whatever data are received will 
be carefully assembled, and it is to be hoped that a 
much discussed question will be cleared up and a 
conclusion reached. 

Of the large number of replies received from 
business leaders in various lines, practically 
none advocates retirement from active business 
as a means of promoting longevity. On the 
other hand, the consensus is that an active in- 
terest and participation in business affairs, 
within reasonable bounds and with proper pro- 
vision for relaxation and recreation, are con- 
ducive to long life, as well as to contentment 
and happiness. 

While the experiences related and the opin- 
ions expressed by bankers, transportation offi- 
cials and executives in lines other than lumber, 
are very interesting and instructive, interest 
naturally centers in our own kind of folks. What 
do lumbermen say about these matters? Here 
are some answers to that question: 

M. J. Scanlon, president Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., Brooks-Scanlon Cor- 
poration, Eastport, Fla., and Brooks-Scanlon 
Co., Kentwood, La., has been actively engaged 
in the lumber business for a long time; and now 
at the age of sixty finds himself in splendid con- 
dition and with no thought of retiring from 
business. He says: 

From the inception of our business, I devoted a 
great deal of time to the outside management of 
our operations, looking after the manufacturing 
end of our business, inspection of all timber lands 
under consideration for purchase and the examin- 
ation of new properties which were offered to us 
for sale from time to time. Our properties are so 
badly “er that I have been obliged to travel 
50,000 to 60,000 miles annually for the last twenty 
years. pesine my absences from the office, a large 
amount of work accumulates so that my nose is 
kept continually on the grindstone during my stay 
at the home offiee. I usually ride to the office in 
the morning, arriving at 8:00 or 8:30, do not eat 
any lunch, remaining at the office during the entire 
day until 6:00 o’clock in the evening and then ride 
home instead of walking. 

My social engagements during my stay at home 
are of such a character as to keep me up until 
1:00 or 2:00 o’clock a. m. about three nights a 
week, and I rarely ever retire before midnight. I 
do not play golf or take any other exercise what- 
ever, rarely ever take a vacation, and when I do I 
play harder than I work. I never used tobacco or 
liquor to any extent until I was about thirty years 
of age, after that I probably used more of both than 


was good for me. Yet, at sixty years of age I find 
myself sound as a dollar, eat well, sleep well and 
=. '? as much mental or physical labor as I ever 
cou 


According to Paul E. Kendall, advertising 
manager Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., the busy man will never be a hypochon- 
driac. His statement follows: 

My interests are deep and broad and it seems to 
me that interest is the best health tonic and pro- 
longer of life. For if you are interested in many 
things you are going to be very busy indeed and if 
you’re busy you won’t have time to have mentally 
developed ills. That same desire to know and do 
will impress upon you the importance of keeping 
fit so that you can realize your desire. In other 


i ga time is so precious you can’t afford to be 
sick. 

F, J. Moss, president American Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., likens work to food— 
‘fone man’s meat is another man’s poison.’’ 
He says: 

Within my own observation have been many men 
like myself, who for a period of perhaps thirty or 
forty years have been running at high tension, and 
in some instances they seem none the worse for 
wear. On the other hand I have noted a number 
of instances where men have passed on at what 
should be the prime of life; and so it is—-food for 
one is poison for another. One man will fatten on 
work and will be most happy when taxed to the 
utmost. The same burden becomes an overload for 
another man. 
can be applied. 


If You Screen Your Porch 


there’ll be no mosquito plague to spoil 
your summer evenings outdoors. Why . 
be driven inside when screens can be 
had for a few dollars? 


It seems to me that no general rule 
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If you want an extra room, summer 
and winter, you can get both screens 
and sash from us. When cold weather 
comes again just change to glass. Ask 
us about it. 


Special size doors and window 
screens made to order. If you want to 
make your own, we have the material. 


The Comer & Scearce Co. 


Screen suggestions are in order now 


Charles Nevitt, treasurer Paine Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Oshkosh, Wis., says that many people 
rust out after they are fifty years old unless 
they continue to be active. 

L. C. Hassinger, treasurer Hassinger Lumber 
Co., Konnarock, Va., has noticed a number of 
cases where men who have led strenuous lives 
and attempted to ease off and retire have very 
frequently lived but a short time thereafter. 

A. H. Evans, Choctaw Lumber Co., Silas, Ala., 
has always worked hard and favors the fast 
pace. For eleven years he averaged fourteen 
hours a day, including Sundays. 

Q. T. Hardtner, general manager Urania 
Lumber Co., Urania, La., says that when a man 
retires from active business and quits work he 
begins to feel old and think old, and in conse- 
quence is soon decrepit. 

S. B. Anderson, president Anderson-Tully 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., says: ‘‘It depends on 
what is meant by ‘pace’ whether it kills or not. 
If it means only active participation in affairs 
I think it does not kill, but prolongs life; if 
it means dissipation, fast living in the wrong 
sense, it does kill.’’ 

-W. C. Johnston, treasurer Lane-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Webster City, Iowa, thinks that ‘‘ hope- 
less monotony kills, not overwork.’’ 

In these days when problems of vast import 
are clamoring for solution the wisdom that is 











. is needed, perhaps as never before. 


the fruit of long experienee and observation 
Therefore 
it is reassuring to observe the increasing tend- 
ency of men of advanced years to retain a more 
or less active interest and participation in 
business, politics, and indeed all the major af- 
fairs of industrial, political and social life. It 
would be easy to recall the names of dozens and 
scores of lumbermen who still are guiding the 
affairs of successful concerns, large and small, 
at ages when a generation ago they would have 
been in retirement. 

In order, however, to avoid personal mention 
which might be distasteful, let further illus- 
trations be sought outside the lumber business. 
The only difficulty is to select, from the multi- 
tude of names that might be cited, those that 
best illustrate the truth than no man, possess- 
ing reasonable physical and mental vigor, need 
feel that advancing years necessarily imply 
withdrawal from the world of active affairs. 
Here are a few living arguments to the con- 
trary: 

Henry Clews, famous New York financier, 
who will be 81 the coming August, attends to 
business every day. George F. Baker, presi- 
dent First National Bank, New York, also is 
81. Dr. Lyman Abbott, world famous preacher 
and editor, was 85 last December. He is ac- 
tive in the management of The Outlook, and 
his virile editorials and special articles appear 
therein weekly. John Wanamaker, prince of mer- 
chants, is 83, and still active in business. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew is 87, and by no means ‘‘on the 
shelf,’’ tho not as much in the public eye as a 
decade ago. Any one who thinks ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ 
Cannon, of Illinois, who is in his eighties, has 
lost interest in the game of life is greatly mis- 
taken. The list could be lengthened indefinitely. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
work, in itself, does not kill. On the other 
hand, overwork, plus worry, minus recreation, 
may prove a deadly formula. The wise busi- 
ness man, especially if past the meridian of 
life, will endeavor to steer a middle course, 
avoiding overwork and worry and making place 
in his program for recreation, outdoor exercise, 
and such diversity of interests as will tend to 
maintain his zest in life. 





CONSIDER HOUSING AND REFORESTATION 


New OrLEANS, LA., May 30.—Louisiana’s con- 
stitutional convention is apparently indifferent to 
the pleas for constitutional encouragement of 
home building. One of the ordinances drafted 
by its special housing committee—that providing 
for a State housing commission—was ‘‘indefin- 
itely postponed’’ by vote of the convention last 
week, and thereupon the committee withheld its 
second ordinance, which would grant tax exemp- 
tion for newly constructed homes for a period 
of eight years up to a value of $5,000. Reports 
from the convention, which is sitting at Baton 
Rouge, indicate that the tax exemption ordinance 
will also be defeated, tho its advocates have not 
abandoned the hope of its passage and are work- 
ing hard. 

The ordinance dealing with reforestation, 
which was sent back to committee for redrafting 
some days ago, has not yet been returned to 
the convention. According to the gossip again, 
there is slight prospect that the convention will 
adopt any plan for reforestation which author- 
izes either the issuance of bonds or the devotion 
to the purchase of cut-over lands for reforesta- 
tion by the State of the severance license tax 
paid on timber. Expert forestry opinions seem 
divided on this question, some urging the en- 
couragement of forestry by private owners 
rather than its undertaking by the State. With 
only twelve working days of the session remain- 
ing, the probability appears to be that the con- 
vention will take no definite action either way, 
tho it may leave the path open for legislative 
action. 

The fight over the severance license tax is 
not yet ended. Pressure of some of the parishes 
for authority to levy a parish severance tax of 
one mill in addition to the State severance tax 
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of two mills, has produced a sort of compromise 
project. It is proposed to hold the timber 
severance tax at two mills, but to provide a one- 
mill severance tax for parish purposes on all 
other natural resources—said tax to operate as a 
‘‘lieu tax’’ to the extent of relieving from other 
taxation the machinery equipment and stocks 
on hand of the companies paying the extra one- 
mill parish severance tax. Gov. Parker has 
declared his opposition to this plan, tho some of 
the oil and gas companies have signified a will- 
ingness to accept it. The governor stands upon 
the tacit agreement, made at the time the various 
interests accepted the severance tax, that it 
should never exceed the two mills then agreed 
upon. The substitute plan now under considera- 
tion would, he argues, tend to throw the tax 
system of the State into confusion and might 
provoke long litigation. It is also pointed out 
that the ‘‘lieu’’ tax feature might produce a 
net loss of tax revenue to certain of the parishes, 
by virtually exempting costly plant equipment 
from taxation. The matter probably will be 
disposed of one way or the other by the end of 
the week. 


FORESTRY CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2.—On June 13 and 
14 the national forestry policy committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
will hold a conference in Chicago. The chair- 
man of the committee is D. L. Goodwillie, of 
Chicago. Preparations for action on the vari- 
ous subjects that will come before the confer- 
ence have been made, with the appointment of 
ten subcommittees, one for each group, the 
topics being: Government regulation, private 
holdings, individual vs. public rights, fire protec- 
tion, acquisition of land, national forestry sur- 
vey, taxation, utilization of wood, reforestation, 
and national forests. 

The committee, on completion of this work, 
will report to the board of directors of the 
national chamber. If the recommendations of 
the committee are considered of sufficient im- 
portance, the board can order them sent to a 
referendum vote of the chamber’s membership. 
The result of the referendum, if taken, will 
be laid before Congress as expressing the view 
of the chamber. Besides Mr. Goodwillie, the 


chairman, members of the committee are: 

Charles S. Keith, president Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; F. C. Knapp, presi- 
dent Peninsular Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; 
George L. Curtis, Curtis Companies (Inc.), Clin- 
ton, Iowa; John Fletcher, vice president Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Charles 
F. Quiney, president Q & C Co., New York 
City; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Merion Station, 
Pa.; Dr. Hugh P. Baker, secretary and treas- 
urer American Paper & Pulp Association, New 
York City; Harvey N. Shepart, attorney, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Junius H. Browne, vice president 
Pacific Lumber Co., New York City; W. B. 
Heinemann, president B. Heinemann Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis.; W. DuB. Brookings, secre- 
tary of committees, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 





“THE IMPORTS OF Woop into this country for 
the ten months ending with April were worth 
$160,184,594. For the corresponding period last 
year the value of wood imports was $122,901,- 
070; and for a similar period in 1919, $77,015,- 
455. 





Motor Equipment to Fight Forest Fires 


The auto truck has taken its place in the 
fire fighting plans of the Federal Government. 
The unprecedented windstorm of Jan. 29, 1921, 
in the Olympic Peninsula region of Washing- 
ton caused an immense amount of timber to be 
Llown down, the estimate of the loss varying 
from five to eight billion feet, board measure, 
of Sitka spruce, Douglas fir and hemlock. The 
area affected by this storm is approximately 76 
miles long by 30 miles wide. 

Federal foresters concede that this storm has 
changed an area of: the lowest fire risk in the 
Northwest to one of extreme fire hazard, and 
they are greatly concerned over its protection 
from fire the next few years. The Federal 
Government, as well as the State of Washing- 
ton, realizing the immense property values at 
stake, has set aside special emergency funds 
for the protection of this area from forest 
fires, and detailed plans are being worked out 
for its protection. Camping will be allowed 





in the down timbered area only on specially 
prepared campsites and only upon special per- 
mit. All roads and trails will be patrolled and 
special fire-fighting apparatus is being supplied. 
One of the illustrations shows a Reo truck 
equipped with a 165-gallon water tank, 300 
feet of 114-inch hose, and a 5 horsepower pump- 
ing engine. These trucks will be used on the 
road patrol so that if a forest fire does start it 
ean be reached at once and a stream of water 
played on it. With the immense amount of 
failen tree trunks, limbs, branches, splintered 
fragments and litter, running from ten to 
twenty feet in depth, a fire once started would 
result in a veritable holocaust, unless put out 
at once. With the vast amount of debris on 
the ground the methods of fire fighting ordi- 
narily used by forest rangers on the other na- 
tional forests in the Northwest can not be used 
in the Olympic area, for fire lines, trenches, 
and back firing are unthinkable here, only 


How a Forest Looks from an Alrplane at an Elevation of 6000 Feet. 

















Reo Speed Wagon converted into fire fighting 
equipment for United States Forest Service, 
Olympic Peninsula, State of Washington. 


water—and plenty of it—applied when the fire 
is very small will prevent a disaster. Forest 
rangers say that the best way to fight a forest 
fire is to catch it before it starts. 

In addition to the light Reo trucks there 
will also be three others, as well as three heavy 
trucks equipped with large water tanks and 
hose; two men will be assigned to each truck. 


Officers of the United States Forest Service 
and Washington State officials, from the gov- 
ernor down, are much concerned over the fire 
risk and are making every possible effort to 
insure protection of this immense area for the 
next few years, or until needles, moss, and other 
highly inflammable material have time to fall 
to the ground and decay. 

An accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph taken from a United States army airplane 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. This is one of 
many photographs taken by a squadron of three 
machines in charge of Capt. Lowell Smith. One 
of the machines was in the air four hours, dur- 
ing which time a sketch of the district was 
made. The machines flew from Camp Lewis, 
near Tacoma, and most of the time were out 
of reach of a possible landing place, making 
the trip a perilous one. United States For- 
ester George H. Cecil, Portland, who accom- 
panied Capt. Smith in one of the machines, 
admits that he did not enjoy the trip and says 
that none of the aviators considered it a pleas- 
ure jaunt. 
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It is conceded today that in any business a stock 
taking or inventory is necessary as a basis for im- 
provements, a change of policy, or progress. This 
fact applies to forestry and the wood using indus- 
tries as well as to any other business. Of recent 
years this stock taking along forestry lines has 
come to be a very important factor upon which to 
draw conclusions which will be helpful to the ad- 
vancement of forestry practices, and better uses of 
our forest crop. Altho we have taken some in- 
ventories of our forests, lands, and wood using 
industries, there is yet great need for very ex- 
tensive forest and industry surveys. 

Studies of the wood using industries* of New 
York State made in 1912 and again in 1919 are 
the basis for some very interesting conclusions, 
especially so when connected with other forest 
figures. In the 7-year period from 1912 to 1919 the 
State lumber cut has decreased 30 percent and the 
lumber consumption by the wood using industries 
has decreased 27 percent. These figures seem to 
indicate that as the supply of home grown material 
decreases so also does the amount used by the in- 
dustries decrease in a similar ratio. The number of 
wood using industries too, has decreased 40 percent. 
There are three noticeable increases, but they are 
not encouraging ones. These are in the nature of 
increased importation of west Coast species, a large 
importation of wood growing outside the boundaries 
of New York State (85 percent of that used by our 
industries) and the third figure is that of the 
doubling of the price of lumber used by these in- 
dustries in this 7-year period. A summary of these 
surveys shows: That the Empire State is cutting 
less and less timber each year, that we are con- 
sequently obliged to buy in increasing amounts from 
without our boundaries with all of the attendant 
hardships of increased freight rates and transporta- 
tion difficulties accompanying shipments, and that 
many wood using industries dependent on wood are 
going out of business, at least as far as New York 
State is concerned. It is interesting to note further 
that the industries are disappearing from our 
smaller towns at a faster rate than from the cities. 
These facts and figures are exceedingly dishearten- 
ing in a State nearly one-half of whose area is 
essentially forest soil and as such should always be 
growing timber. Of the $78,000,000 spent annually 
by our wood using industries for raw material, 
$65,000,000 is sent outside of our boundaries for 
this material, much of which could be grown and 
should be grown within the borders of New York 
State, thus keeping this money at home to take care 
of our labor and home industry, and making for 
. better economics, 3 


Timber and the Wood Using Industries 


Why are the industries disappearing faster from 
the smaller towns than from the cities? One very 
important reason is because the raw material is 
not so easily obtained from the rural community as 
’ from: the cities. The timber in the rural com- 

munity. has been extensively cut off and- the in- 
dustry formerly located there, in order to have'a de- 
pendable source of supply, is moving from the rural 
community and centering in the cities to a larger 
extent because this is the open market where lumber 
can be shipped in, and is here to be found available 
in sufficient quantities. The problem before New 
York: State today is to produce more timber and 
establish a greater number of woodworking plants, 
many of which should be in the rural sections 
where the wood is grown. Not only do we want 
to grow our timber and keep our money at work at 
home but we want these industries at our doors to 
manufacture this raw material into a finished 
product. It is sound economics for a State such as 
this, with its enormous population capable of con- 
suming all its manufactures within itself, to grow 
and produce these products. 
Forest soil which is not growing trees is a bur- 
den to any community because that land has to 
- bear a certain tax burden. There should be trees 
growing upon this aréa, which have a value to bear 
this burden. We can not afford to have nonproduc- 
tive, valueless areas. There must be more lumber 
placed on our market, and there are three ways of 
doing this. One is to cut the mature timber now 
available in this State, the second is to encourage 
the young, growing, valuable species in our wood- 
lots and forest areas, and the third and most diffi- 
cult, but the inevitable one, is that we have to 
plant, and plant extensively. Forestry is not a war 
time garden proposition. We can not grow a crop of 


*The term ‘‘wood using industry” is applied to 
an establishment using rough lumber for manufac- 
ture of such articles as furniture, cars, trim ete. and 
should not be confused with the term “sawmill.” 





Better Forest Utilization—An Immediate Forest Solution 


[By R. J. Hoyle, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y.} 


trees in our “back yard” in one year to help take care 
of the immediate shortage. It takes from fifty to 
several hundred years to grow a crop of timber, 
depending on quality desired and species used. 
Consequently we must plant at once and plant ex- 
tensively for this future time when our present 
crop will be practically exhausted. 


Utilization, the Immediate Solution 


Altho we have mature trees in this State to be 
cut, altho we have young, growing, valuable stock 
upon our forest areas and even tho we can plant 
extensively tomorrow, this is not sufficient to take 
eare of our rapidly depleting forest crop, either 
State or national. Better utilization is the im- 
mediate crying solution for maintaining our wood 
using industries and making our supply of raw 
material span the interval between now and the 
time when we can increase our growing stock 
sufficiently—better utilization in the lumbering 
operations, mills, industries, marketing, standard- 
ization, codperation etc. These forms of utiliza- 
tion are the immediate solution and will best be 
brought about by laboratory experiments, observa- 
tions, studies and practices of individuals, com- 
panies, and associations. The results of these 
studies and experiments should by all means have 
wide publicity so that all might profit. Proper laws 
and codperation by national and State governments 
ean also render a great amount of service in en- 
couraging and enforcing better utilization. 

It has been estimated that in an annual lumber 
cut of 40,000,000,000 feet in the United States, 
about 75,000,000,000 feet of stumpage must be cut. 
A large part of this waste is due to breakage in 
falling, high stumps, waste in tops, slabs, sawdust, 
edgings and trimmings. Of lumber 4,000,000,000 is 
said to be destroyed annually by fire and other 
natural agencies. There could be saved 5,000,000,- 
000 annually by preservative treatment of poles, 
posts, ties, timber, mine props, shingles etc. An- 
other 5,000,000,000, it is estimated, could be saved 
by using small dimensions from waste material in 
our wood using industries. There could be saved 
annually 1,000,000,000 feet by improved drying 
methods and also in better practices in box making. 
A great deal of material also could be saved by an 
interchange of wood waste. Over 2,000,000 cords 
of pulp are wasted annually in the form of sulphite 
liquor. 

From these figures it is very safe in saying that 
we could annually save 10,000,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber by better utilization practices, or one-quarter of 
the annual lumber cut, an amount which we can 
not afford to lose sight of in helping to span this 
crisis. It is said that even 40 percent of the lumber 
now wasted can be saved by adequate scientific 
methods of utilization. 


Forms of Better Utilization 


Some specific instances of closer utilization and 
better practices which will help to make our rapidly 
depleting forest crop prolong the critical interval 
are herein briefly enumerated : 

Much timber could be saved in the woods by 
cutting lower stumps, using smaller tops, short 
length or crooked logs. If the operation is a 
selective cutting, the inferior trees should be taken 
out and more room left for young, thrifty, more 
valuable trees. I am aware of the fact that due to 
high logging costs and heavy transportation charges 
it is not always practical to take out inferior 
species or logs, but there are many instances when 
it is practical. The sawyer can save a great deal 
of material by greater care. Logs with excessive 
taper should be cut so that the first few slabs are 
only part log length boards of the highest quality. 
Oftentimes a sawyer is seen to cut a full length 
slab from a log of excessive taper, with the result 
that much of the log is wasted, or used for a less 
valuable purpose than lumber. Some logs which 
open up with certain kinds of defect should be cut 
into a thickness which will find the best use for 
that particular quality. Improved machinery, 
especially edgers and trimmers, could save a great 
amount of lumber in the sawmill. Greater skill and 
care on the part of machine operators is also a 
very vital factor in saving. Lumber which is cut 
and shipped to distant markets for 8/4 stock, as 
an example, is too often found to vary in thick- 
ness from 7/4 to 11/4. What does this mean? If 
the shipping charges are paid by the mill it is pay- 
ing on excessive weight. If the stick underruns in 
thickness it is measured on its actual contents, and 
if it overruns it is, in this case, measured on an 
8/4 thickness and not 11/4. In other words, the 
mill is the loser from either side of the question 
and this loss is felt indirectly all down the line. 

Edgings, slabs and trimmings at mills could be 








worked up into many profitable uses such as: 
Molding, quarter-round, handle stock, lath, shingles, 
novelties, toys, box shook, wood chips for pulp and 
many other forms. The manufacture of pulp wood 
chips from waste material in softwood mills is a 
very economie and profitable method of utilization. 
Sawdust and shavings could be used as fuel for 
power or sold to users of this material for various 
compound floorings or other articles containing a 
percentage of sawdust or ground wood material. 
The pulp industry, which can use very small size 
material, nevertheless has a great deal of waste, 
much of which could be eliminated by improved 
rossing, chipping, and grinding methods, new 
standards of measuring and selling of pulpwood, 
prevention of pulp decay, and better cooking prac- 
tices. It is estimated that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the wood is wasted in the form of sulphite 
liquor alone. The pulp industry, which is appar- 
ently in a much more dire situation than our wood 
using industries due to a lack of raw material, still 
has room for improvement. It is sad to relate that 
our industries are rapidly approaching the same 
situation in which the pulp industry finds itself 
today. 

From the standpoint of economics and wood 
structure there is a right species, a right thickness 
and a right grade for specific uses. The well in- 
formed salesman with his knowledge of trade de- 
mands and practices and wood structure can be a 
big factor for improved utilization by properly in- 
structing the trade in a true salesmanship manner. 
Why is it that of three concerns making the same 
quality of chairs, for example, each buys a different 
grade of stock, all at different prices? Two of 
these concerns are wrong and are losing money. 
The subject of grades is today altogether too little 
understood, particularly by the wood using in- 
dustries, to make for the best saving of our forest 
crop; and financially for you and me as the con- 
sumers. Some industries are crying today that the 
lumber grades are too complicated. If grading 
history means anything there is little doubt but 
that they will become even more complex. The 
wood users have reached a time when they will 
have to employ men who are familiar with wood 
structure, grades and habits, the same as the steel 
industries employ experts. Today lumber is shipped 
hundreds of miles to the consumer where the board 
is cut into smaller dimension. At this point por- 
tions of the original board are discarded, due to 
certain defects or lack of size. Heavy transporta- 
tion charges have been paid on a certain percentage 
which is ultimately thrown away. The time is no 
doubt coming when these boards will be cut up at 
the mill instead of at the woodworking plants. 
This is a practice which will consummate a large 
saving. 

Trade standards fostering the use of lumber 
lengths which are multiples of one foot up to six- 
teen feet in length would also be a good form of 
saving. Boxing and crating material chosen*with 
greater care as to species, thicknesses, grades: and 
methods of manufacture will save a large atjount 
of material and make better boxes. A more ex- 
tensive use of built-up stock with the cheaper grade 
core wood and beautiful face veneers is just another 
way of making our forest crop last us a little longer 
and at the same time producing a stronger and 
more attractive article. Much material can 
saved in the industries by buying lumber of the 
correct thicknesses. ‘T'oo often we see, for example, 
4/4 stock planed to 5/8 for use. Often a proper 
thickness resawn will eliminate excessive planing 
and save thousands of dollars worth of our timber 
supply. The proper choice of stock with reference 
to grain should be given more consideration. A 
great deal of bent stock would not be broken and 
lost if the question of grain were given the care 
which it should have. In many uses a thin piece 
of quartersawn stock would serve as well as a 
thicker piece of flat sawn material or vice versa. 
Better handling, piling and drying of lumber are 
also other sources of great saving. It is estimated 
that 125,000,000 feet of lumber can be conserved 
annually in the drying of furniture stock alone. 

A great variety of improved machinery in our 
woodworking plants in the place of the present 
antiquated and inefficient machinery would be a 
very conservative factor. Our woodworking plants 
seem to be the last to keep up with the progress 
of the age in efficient machinery. The plant should 
also be in charge of a man who knows wood and 
machines in a technical way, a man who can make 
the plant efficient. Many metal industries, have an 
apprentice shop where the new men undergo a 
period of study and practice on the machines, so 
that they will be better men for the plant in a 
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short time. A similar school for our woodworking 
plants would be an advance step for the industry 
and a saving of wood products as well. These 
various forms of utilization are not theory but are 
in actual practice today. Our need is only for a 
more widespread and extensive practice of these 
actually practical methods of utilization. 


Marketing to Advantage 


A large amount of timber in this State today is 
to be found on the farm woodlots. Each woodlot 
is comparatively small and the situation for grow- 
ing trees is ideal. Intensive practice on the wood- 
lot would produce a large amount of high grade 
material, but the owner experiences the difficulty 
of marketing to advantage for the following rea- 
sons: He does not know how much material he 
has, he is not familiar with markets and does not 
know where to look, he wonders if the price offered 
him is fair, his amount of material is too small for 
a big man to bother with, and the material is often 
poorly manufactured and not graded. Better mar- 
keting would induce the owner to improve his wood- 
lot and practice forestry. The small producer often 
eould deal with the small industry to mutual ad- 
vantage, but they are not in touch with each other. 

Before marketing his crop the owner should con- 
sult sawmills, wood using industries and dealers 
as to prices to be obtained for his product in 
various forms and sizes to which they would want 
their material cut. If timber is to be transported 
any great distance it would be of advantage to 
quote prices f. o. b. loading place, thus eliminating 
transportation charges, which are sometimes diffi- 
cult for the seller to figure. Inquiry of friends and 
neighbors who have transacted similar deals should 
also be a source of information prior to the selling 
of woodlot products. Advertising in local papers 
at slight expense will often bring a satisfactory 
buyer and will stimulate some competition, with a 
resulting higher price. If possible, prices should be 
secured on stumpage, logs and lumber. ‘The owner 
can then choose the price which fits him most satis- 
factorily, and sell his product accordingly. In all 
cases the credit and financial standing of any buyer 
should satisfactorily meet the expectations of the 
seller. If stumpage or logs are to be sold they 
should be estimated or measured carefully by a 
competent person in order that the exact amount 
offered may be known to the owner. A written 
contract is always the best form of business trans- 
action and a point to be kept in mind. The ques- 
tion of codperative marketing is a large one and an 
article devoted entirely to this subject might well 
be written. In this regard it would possibly be of 
advantage for several owners in an immediate 
locality to employ a man to be their marketing 
agent, he, of course, being familiar with the de- 
mands of the market, prices and best methods of 
marketing these products, might also act as advisor 
in handling the woodlots. 


The Future Sawmill 


It has been said that in ten years practically all 
lumbering east of the Rocky Mountains will be 
earried on by portable sawmills, which is probably 
true to a large extent. The objections to the port- 
able sawmill are that there is a great deal of waste 
in the form of thick saw kerf; that the lumber from 
the portable mills is not as well manufactured as 
that from a band mill, and that the small quantities 
sawn do not readily find a buyer. Small quantities 
of lumber are not generally graded and interest the 
small buyer only. It is a question whether a small 
band mill established in any community, taking the 
place possibly of seven or eight portable mills, 
would not be more efficient and a greater conserver 
of our forest crop than several portable mills. The 
suggestion is to eliminate the portable mills only in 
places where the elimination of several would make 
way for a single band mill. The advantages of a 
small band mill would seem to be in the nature of 
the following: 

1. There would be a saving of raw material due 
to better manufacture and smaller kerf. 


2. The mill would have enough material to mar- 
ket to good advantage, and there would be a saving 
in marketing. 

3. There would be enough lumber to insure a sup- 
ply for two or three wood using industries which 
could locate nearby and buy direct from the mill 
(the mill itself might own these industries). 

4. The quantity of raw material handled would 
be large enough to warrant closer utilization of 
sawdust, slabs, edgings and poorer grades. 

5. There would be greater inducement to the 
woodlot owner to take better care of his woodlot 
and practice forestry, as this mill, due to its greater 
efficiency of manufacture, grading and marketing, 
could pay a better price for logs. This mill would 
assure him of a market. 


6. The mill by virtue of its nature would turn 
out a greater variety of material which could be 
used by the surrounding towns, rather than having 
these towns buy all their building material from 


some distant point, with high transportation 
charges, where a lumber market is found. 

7. The mill and wood using industries would 
provide employment for the people living in the im- 
mediate region, the farm hands working in the 
woods in winter and others working in the mill and 
industries steadily. 

6. Money and business are retained in the im- 
mediate locality, and employment for young people 
at home keeps them from the cities and on the 
land helping to produce, and prevents farms from 
becoming abandoned (one of our big evils today). 
The forest areas should always be kept in a perma- 
nent state of production affording a dependable sup- 
ply of raw material for the mill and industries, 


which in turn would afford permanent employment, - 


a vital factor for a prosperous rural community. 


Summary Facts 

New York State has a vast area of idle land, 
which is not helping to bear our tax burden, and 
on these areas trees should be planted immediately. 
Areas supporting tree growth should be brought to 
the highest economic stage of productivity. New 
York State is cutting and using her timber supply 
four or five times faster than it is growing, and is 
sending increasingly large amounts of money out- 
side every year for lumber and forest products. 
Industries are disappearing from the State and 
very noticeably from the rural sections where the 
raw material can not be secured. The disappear- 
ance of industries from the State is a calamity of 
vital importance. We must have our forests and 
the dependent industries. The price of lumber is 
rapidly increasing, due to the basic principle of 
supply and demand. 

It takes a long time to grow trees and it will 
take many years to replenish our growing stock to 
the point where we grow as much as we cut and 
thus prevent a timber shortage. At our present 
rate of consumption and with a rapidly increasing 
population our forest crop will be exhausted before 
a new and sufficiently large crop can be established. 
We must prolong the supply, in the use of the 
timber we now have, along the lines of conservative 
practices herein mentioned. A ship’s crew when a 
long way from port with but a small ration of food 
and water, makes every bit of material count and 
none is wasted, that it may hold out until port is 
at last reached. Our present forest condition might 
well be compared to this ship and the solution of 
our plight is to use what we still have with the 
best care and practice, not only in New York State 
but in the United States as well. 


HEAR ADDRESS AND THEN FROLIC 


SoutH Benp, IND., June 1.—The semimonthly 





‘luncheon and business meeting of the South 


Bend Hardwood Club was held today at the 
Country Club, at which a large number of mem- 
bers and friends were in attendance. 

The meeting was addressed by J. L. Ollier, 
who has made a trip around the world, returning 
last year, and a more recent trip of four months 
in Europe, on both of which trips he studied 
economic conditions. Mr. Ollier thinks that the 
American business men have the advantage over 
the rest of the world in securing the larger part 
of the world’s business, as we are prepared to 
do things on a large scale; but he said that we 
must hustle or Germany will beat us to it, as she 
is coming back strong. With the rate of ex- 
change adjusted and a plan worked out to carry 
the long time credits which we must eventually 
extend if we seek foreign trade, America will 
lead the world. He gave one word of advice to 
those seeking foreign trade, ‘‘Don’t misrepre- 
sent your goods. Give customers just what 
they buy and offer no substitutes, as this has 
been the trouble in the past with American firms 
shipping abroad.’’ 

After the meeting a golf match was played 
and several records were broken. 

The South Bend Hardwood Club held a fish 
dinner on Saturday, May 28, which was a com- 
plete success. After the dinner a ball game was 
played between the members, captained by Hil- 
liard vs. Woodward. The Hilliard team carried 
off the honors, with Clarence Hyde as the star, 
having made a run each time at the bat. A 
swimming match was another feature of the 
entertainment and this was won by John I. 
Shafer; and the dressing contest, which was pro- 
ductive of much fun, was won by Dick DeCamp, 
and some members wondered if size had anything 
to do with it. 

All members of the South Bend Country Club 
are optimistic as to the future of prices and the 
opinion is that the bottom has been reached and 
the turn for better prices at hand. 


FIRE DESTROYS TWO ARKANSAS SAWMILLS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SHREVEPORT, La., June 1.—Two large saw- 
mill plants of the Union Saw Mill Co., at Hut- 
tig, Ark., in which the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co. is largely interested, were destroyed by fire 
which originated in the dry kiln yesterday 
afternoon. Lumber on the yards valued at ap- 
proximately $60,000 was burned. The total loss 
is estimated at approximately $750,000. The 
Huttig fire department finally checked the 
flames this morning. The planing mill was not 
heavily damaged, it is announced. 


BUYS PINE HOLDINGS, MILL AND STOCKS 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., June 1—The Modern 
Lumber Co., a co-partnership, has purchased the 
entire holdings of the Northport Lumber Co., 
at Northport, just across the river from Tusca- 
loosa. The purchase price is said to have been 
$75,000 and included the modern planing mill 
and the lumber stocks on hand. R. R. Johnston, 
manager of the old company, is one of the part- 
ners in the Modern Lumber Co., and he will con- 
tinue as manager of the new company, which 
will wholesale southern pine lumber. 


CONSIDER NEW BUILDING CODE 


RICHMOND, VA., June 1.—W. D. Callahan, of 
the Cornell Wood Manufacturing Co., and L. 
Kraemer, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, were among the principal 
witnesses before the special commission of the 
city council delegated to revise the municipal 
building code. Recommendations of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange and kindred organizations were 
heard. 

Many suggestions of the exchange were 
adopted by the commission, members of which 
let it be known that they are determined to 
obtain an ordinance that will boost construc- 
tion work. The discussion revealed the fact 
that the several groups represented were mainly 
interested in securing a code that will be ac- 
ceptable to the organizations as well as to the 
city. 

The commissioners insist that the new regu- 
lations be the means of enabling builders to 
construct houses at the lowest possible cost and 
that the owners receive the best fire protection. 
Members of the business groups expressed 
pleasure at the manner in which their sugges- 
tions were accepted. 

It was clearly pointed out that the new code 
would not affect any work now in process of 
construction. The commissioners expect to 
have the new regulations in force before next 
spring. 











mm 


URGES OHIOANS TO REFOREST 


CoLuMBuUS, OHI0, June 1.— What forestry 
means to Ohio was the story told by Philip W. 
Ayres, forester of the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire Forests, to the Ohio legis- 
lature, in a conference arranged for him to give 
his experience in the East as a suggestion of 
what Ohio will soon face if adequate steps to 
use waste land are not taken. Said he to the 
lawmakers: 

A very large proportion of the timber used in 
Ohio is imported from other States. The freight 
charges alone for timber imported into Ohio have 
increased by more than $2,000,000 a year in recent 
times, and this sum for the city of Cleveland alone 
for a year is probably not an exaggeration. As 
the timber advances in price with long hauls from 
the Far West we must pay the freight, in a figura- 
tive and a literal sense. f the amount paid for 
freights for a single year were spent in reforesta- 
tion we would accomplish a tremendous improve- 
ment for the future. 

Ohio should plant at least 10,000 acres a year 
for eighty years, and at the end of eighty years it 
could cut 10,000 acres a year forever. This would 
go a long way toward supplying Ohio’s needs, but 
the State should also encourage private owners to 
restock their land so that the five million to six 
million acres of waste and idle land unfit for agri- 
culture can be used to raise the earning power 
of the State. 


Mr. Ayres, who twenty-five years ago was 
superintendent of the Associated Charities of 
Cincinnati, and who saw the sufferings due to 
great floods, told of the manner in which the 
cutting away of the forests had been responsible 
for these floods. 
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Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
in Annual Holds Strictly Business Sessions 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., May 30.—From every 
standpoint, the 1921 annual session of the 
Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers was 
the most beneficial in the history of the organ- 
ization. All sessions had practically 100 per- 
cent attendance of lumbermen who showed their 
keen interest in the topics under discussion by 
participating in them. 

The convention opened Thursday morning, 
May 26, at the Hotel Marion with President 
John R. Grobmeyer, of Forrest City, presiding. 
After the invocation, America was sung by the 
convention and President Grobmeyer delivered 
his annual address. 


President’s Address 


President Grobmeyer touched lightly upon the 
situation which has prevailed in the lumber in- 
dustry during the last year, and said that ‘‘ We 
can look into the future with confidence. I am 
sure we are all of one mind with respect to the 
future market. Surely lumber can go no lower. 





J. B. WEBSTER, LITTLE ROCK, ARK.; 
Reélected Secretary 


* * * The manufacturers have gone the limit 
on price reduction and I believe it will redound 
to their credit and ours, as the buying public 
apparently gives the industry credit for having 
done its part and accepts its word as the whole 
truth regarding the present and future prices, 
as evidenced by the building activity, especially 
in the larger cities and industrial centers. We 
who inhabit the smaller towns are not enjoying 
the trade our fellow lumbermen in the cities are 
favored with, but ours will come in time as 
credit grows easier and the tillers of the soil 
harvest another crop.’’ 


Secretary’s Report 


Secretary Webster, in making his tenth annual 
report, declared that the record at the end of 
the year just closed was very satisfactory indeed 
with regard to the association’s standing and 
activities. He touched upon the value of the 
monthly bulletin issued by the association and 
urged the membership to give it their whole- 
hearted support. He referred to the entertain- 
ment that was in store for the membership and 
extended the thanks of the association to the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. for the convention badges 
it furnished, and to Charles T. Abeles & Co. for 
the special entertainment furnished by that firm. 
Insert Arkansas Association 

The report of Treasurer H. F. Rieff showed 
in detail the notations made in the secretary’s 
report. 

William A. Johnston, of the Beaver Board 
Companies, spoke on ‘‘ Putting the Punch Into 
Merchandising.’’ Mr. Johnston took as his 


text the methods which must be invoked to 
secure business today. He said that business 
was all about us, but that it had to be looked 
up and once it was found, salesmanship must be 
employed to land it. Mr. Johnston explained 
why the sales manager of the large corporations 
were out visiting the trade. He said that the 
time when sales managers could sit in their 
offices and get business thru the mails had 
passed and that the job of a sales manager to- 
day was a hard one, as it meant fully three- 
fourths of the time in the field. Mr. Johnston 
also delt with the advertising policy of the 
concerns which use national publications, say- 
ing that most of them had decided to do their 
advertising in the immediate future in the sec- 
tions of the country where it would bring the 
best results and to do it thru the local con- 
cern handling their product. 


Committees Appointed 


President Grobmeyer then announced the fol- 
lowing committees: 


Auditing—E. R. Boll, Hot Springs; Sam Grimes, 
Little Rock; Frank W. Dyke, Fort Smith. 

Nominating—N. V. Wright, Arkadelphia; M. T. 
Dyke, Fort Smith; E. D. Ferguson, Blytheville ; 
R. J. Williams, Little Rock; J. L. Leslie, Lake Vil- 
lage. 

Resolutions—Talbot Field, Hope; C. N. Houck, 
Marianna ; J. BD. Harris, Wynne. 

Membership—L. M. Hawkins, Harrisburg; W. C. 
Chamberlin, Little Rock. 


The time for noon recess having arrived, a 
disposition to delay the afternoon session in 
order that some of the entertainment afforded 
by the Arkansaw Travelers in their annual con- 
vention be participated in. This consisted of 
free airplane rides, automobile drives over the 
city, an exhibition of stunt airplane flying, the 
raising of the Southern League pennant at 
Kavanaugh Field and a baseball game to fol- 
low. The effort at postponement did not get 
very far as it was made plain that the lumber- 
men had assembled for business purposes and 
were not to be sidetracked by pleasure. It was 
finally agreed, however, to advance the program 
one hour, beginning at 1 o’clock and thereby 
concluding in time for the baseball game. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Charles E. Keifner, of Perryville, Mo., tele- 
graphed that he was unable ot attend the meet- 
ing to deliver his lecture ‘‘If Lumber Could 
Talk.’’ J. W. Trieschmann, of Little Rock, was 
therefore the first speaker of the afternoon 
session. He spoke on ‘‘Credits and Collec- 
tions,’’ and his talk was one of the most bene- 
ficial of the meeting. Said Mr. Trieschmann: 


Eighty percent of the failures among lumber 
concerns are directly traceable to poor systems of 
credits and collections. The lumberman is favored 
above most other lines of business. He does not 
appreciate his place in the community. He is the 
home builder and is the one person who can influ- 
ence the character of homes that are erected. The 
renter is no credit to a community and it is the 
lumberman who gets him into a home of his own, 
if the lumberman is doing his duty. 

It is not an accident that the legislatures of all 
States have given the lumbermen an advantage in 
their credit systems. They realize what the lum- 
berman is doing to increase the growth of every 
community. We make citizens by putting men into 
their own homes so they can rear back and hold 
their heads high in the air as a part of the com- 
munity. 

Unlimited credit is not best. The first thing to 
be considered is ability to pay and the moral record 
of the customer, considering whether he has a 
steady job and a favorable record with the employer 
so as to determine whether or not it is likely to 
continue a steady job. The rent he is paying and 
also the amount he has to put into a house should 
be taken into consideration. If he can raise 25 
percent, the lumberman can very easily go to a bank 
and get sufficient money for him to complete his 
house. The building and loan companies are a 
great assistance to the lumbermen in making home 
builders. 

Impress on the man at the time the sale is made 
that his obligation must be met when due. Do this 
and the principal trouble is over. Often a man’s 
credit is better than cash, for if he is substantial 


the lumberman can get cash for him and he is 
under obligation he would not be if he had raised 
the money himself. 

The dangerous man for the lumberman is the 
Plantation owner or person who buys considerable 
lumber for use in a number of places. The planta- 
tion owner is rich one year and broke the next. 
The way to deal with people of this kind is to im- 
press upon them, when the sale is made, that the 
price demands a settlement when the account comes 
due, and that if the purchaser has no funds at that 


,time he will make arrangements to secure them so 


the account may be closed. Ninety-five percent of 
the collections are made when a credit sale is con- 
cluded by having a distinct understanding as to 
when the account is to be settled. 

Why should this association not have a stipula- 
tion of terms? The manufacturers allow us sixty 
days to pay a bill and five days before it is due 
we get a letter advising us of the account’s ma- 
turity. We can use the same system in a certain 
degree with our customers and they will respect 
our terms. Business success is one-third thought, 
one-third energy and one-third will. If we put these 
three into the lumber business we will have no 
trouble about our credit or any other business. 


C. N. Houck, of Marianna, delivered an in- 
teresting address on ‘‘Office System and Stock 
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Arrangement,’’ which was replete with excel- 
lent suggestions for the retail lumber dealer. 


**Consider the Goat’’ 


That the lumbermen as well as the goat should 
use his head is the lesson that was drawn by 
E. D. Ferguson, of Blytheville, in a semi- 
serious talk on the subject, ‘‘Consider the 
Goat.’’ Mr. Ferguson. gave practical sugges- 
tions about the conduct of the lumber business 
and said that the dealer should visualize the 
building needs of his community, as his suc- 
cess depends upon his ability to recognize these 
needs and provide the means of taking care of 
them. He said that two years ago the lumber 
companies of his city ran a race to see which 
could place the larger amount of business on 
its books; then they got together and found 
that they were carrying more notes and ac- 
counts than the aggregate capital of all the 
banks of the city. This opened their eyes 
and they proceeded to put on a collecting cam- 
paign; at last they saw the necessity of using 
their heads. Mr. Ferguson warned the business 
interests of the country against the insidious 
activities of an organization known as the 
United Farmers of America, of which he said 
there are 700 members in Mississippi County. 

James L. Leslie, of Lake Village, spoke on 
the subject ‘‘On the Coast of Chicot—Fishing 
in a New Pond.’’ Mr. Leslie proved himself 
quite a humorist and told numerous stories 
about the wonderful fishing in Lake Chicot. 
Some of these stories were such woppers that 
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he thought it necessary to add after each one, 
‘and that’s the.truth, gentlemen.’’ He said 
that each company should choose a good trade 
motto and live up to it. His company has 
chosen the motto, ‘‘You Must Be Satisfied,’’ 
and it means it. He advocated a snappy ad- 
vertising policy, the necessity of an up-to-date 
service department and the adoption of standard 
lines to assist in the turnover. 


Building and Loan Association 


N. V. Wright, of the Wright Lumber Co., 
Arkadelphia, presented the subject of the 
‘¢Arkansas Lumbermen’s Building & Loan As- 
sociation.’’ Mr. Wright has given this sub- 
ject much thought and careful attention and 
made such @ convincing argument that the 
proposition seemed to meet with very general 
approbation. He said that it should be made 
broad enough to enable loans to be placed any- 
where in the State, in towns, cities, or country, 
where the collateral is adequate. While the 
farmers might become the greatest beneficiaries, 
the business should not be confined to them. 
It would provide a means of long term credits, 
which would greatly facilitate building opera- 
tions. He said that the stock might be issued 
in two classes; one might be in paid-up certifi- 
cates of $100 each, to be taken up by sawmills 
and factories; then there should be monthly 
. payment stock, which would make a splendid 
savings proposition. The plan might also be 
used to promote the building of schools. He 
spoke of the advantage of the plan over the 
farm loan and gave details of the methods which 
he thought might be best used in promoting the 
enterprise. 

Among those who spoke in support of the 
proposition and approved the general plan 
were Talbot Field, of Hope; Clarence Devoy, 
of M. R. Denie & Son; A. E. LaMont, of the 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Malvern; 
Jules Borreson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Pine Bluff; and M. T. Dyke, of Fort Smith. 

Upon motion of Mr. Dyke, the matter was 
referred to the executive committee, with power 
to act, with the request that the incoming 
president should appoint Mr. Wright as a mem- 
ber of the committee to work out the details. 

The lumbermen were guests of the Twin 
City Lumber Exchange at a banquet at the 
Hotel Marion Thursday night. J. B. Webster, 
secretary of the association, acted as toast- 
master. L. R. Putman, of Chicago, a former 
president of the Arkansas Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers, was expected to deliver a toast on 
‘‘From Tall Pines to Skyscrapers,’’? but was 
unable to attend. John Walker Morrow, an 
attorney of Forrest City, delivered a toast on 
‘¢Hard Times,’’ which was sparkling with wit 
and humor. Miss Dona Crismon Gulley ren- 
dered three solos, each of which was encored. 
One hundred and seventy lumbermen attended 
the banquet. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


Two numbers of the Friday morning session 
were omitted. J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex., 
was expected to speak on ‘‘Building Think- 
ing,’’ but he was not in attendance. M. T. 
Dyke, of Fort Smith, was on the program for 
an address ‘‘On the Border Line—Retailing 
Lumber in Two States,’’ but was excused be- 
cause of a recent bereavement in his family. 
‘¢Employees and How to Treat Them,’’ was 
well handled in a short address by E. C. Barton, 
of Jonesboro. Mr. Barton made it quite plain 
that he considers an employee a human being 
and that greater coéperation can be secured 
from him thru encouragement than otherwise. 

F. L. Timmons, of Stuttgart, spoke on ‘‘ Rice 
Farming—From the Viewpoint of a Retail 
Lumberman.’’ Mr. Timmons resides in the 
heart of the Arkansas rice fields. The bottom 
dropped out of the rice market this year, leav- 
ing the farmers and banks of that section in 
a precarious condition. An advertising cam- 
paign was resorted to, which in six months 
tripled the consumption of rice. Mr. Timmons 
admitted that the critical condition of his see- 
tion was a bit overdrawn, but the advertising 
campaign was exceptionally valuable, in that it 
made such a bright future for the rice grower, 
by opening new markets for him. 


The program ended with a talk by Talbot 
Field, of Hope, on ‘‘ Arkansas as an Oil Center 
and What It Should Mean to the Retail Lum- 
berman.’’ Mr. Field stated that in view of the 
fact that the El Dorado field was producing 
about 150 tanks of crude oil daily many geolo- 
gists were willing to admit there is oil in 
Arkansas. He stated that money from all over 
Arkansas had been invested in the producing 
oil field and as dividends were received, the 
lumbermen in all sections would get their share. 
Mr. Field said that some efforts were being 
made to erect metal derricks, but the lumber- 
men had only to call the driller’s attention to 
the dangers of lightning thru the use of a steel 
derrick and a wooden one would be erected. Mr. 
Field called attention to the great amount of 
gas that is being produced in Arkansas, stating 
that it is the fuel of the future and that if all 
retail lumbermen would preach the efficiency of 
this fuel, many manufacturing plants would be 
brought to Arkansas. He advised that every 
lumberman put on his letterhead something 
about the Arkansas oil fields. 


Election of Officers 


The auditing committee reported the ac- 
counts of treasurer H. F. Rieff to be accurate 
and commended him upon his system. The 
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nominating committee recommended the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—A. L. Ferguson, Fort Smith. 

Vice president—D. B. Russell, Little Rock. 

Secretary—J. B. Webster, Little Rock. 

Assistant secretary—L. P. Biggs, Little Rock. 

Treasurer—H. F. Rieff, Little Rock. 

Directors—E. R. Boll, Hot Springs; W. C. Cham- 
berlin, Little Rock; E. C. Barton, Jonesboro; W. J. 
McCoy, Fayetteville; J. R. Grobmeyer, Forrest 
City; F. W. Dyke, Fort Smith; R. J. Williams, Lit- 
tle Rock; N. V. Wright, Arkadelphia ; Max Layne, 
Helena; Talbot Field, Hope; E. D. Ferguson, 
Blytheville ; J. W. Trieschmann, Little Rock. 

Executive committee—N. V. Wright, Arkadel- 
phia; F. W. Dyke, Fort Smith; Talbot Field, Hope; 
B®. D. Ferguson, Blytheville; J. W. Trieschmann, 
Little Rock; A. L. Ferguson, Fort Smith, and 
G. B. Russell, Little Rock. 

The recommendations of the committee were 
accepted without change. 

The resolutions committee endorsed a build- 
ing and loan association to be fostered by the 
Arkansas lumbermen; called upon the lumber- 
men to take more interest in the affairs of the 
association, to contribute articles to the official 
publication of the association and to give loyal 
support to those who advertised in it. It also 
thanked President John R. Grobmeyer, the Twin 
City Lumber Exchange, John Walker Morrow, 
Miss Dona Gulley, Charles T. Abeles & Co., the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., the Hotel Marion and 
the press. 

The membership committee reported that 
there were few delinquents and most of these 


were concerns which had been absorbed by 
others. 

Talbot Field then invited the association to 
hold its 1922 meeting in Hope. E. D. Ferguson, 
of Blytheville, and C. N. Houck, of Marianna, 
favored Little Rock, due to its central location. 
The Little Rock lumbermen advised the con- 
vention that it was always welcome, but that 
they did not wish to be selfish and would re- 
frain from voting in order that the dealers 
outside of Little Rock express their preference. 
Mr. Field insisted that if the convention was 
held in Hope there would be no other convention 
to interfere with the program. He offered 
business in business sessions and plenty of 
entertainment when these were over. Little 
Rock easily defeated Hope and will entertain 
the next convention. 

The meeting then adjourned and in the after- 
noon the lumbermen were the guests of Chas. 
T. Abeles & Co. at a Southern League baseball 
game. 


AWAIT SUPREME COURT'S ACTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31.—Whether or not 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be able to codperate with Secretary 
Hoover, of the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, in gathering statistics from its 
members with reference to the hardwood lumber 
industry, in the opinion of officers of that asso- 
ciation, depends altogether upon one of two 
points: (1) Modification of the injunction now 
running against the defendants in the Open 
Competition Plan case; or (2) a ruling by the 
Department of Justice indicating that com- 
pliance with the request for information on the 
part of Secretary Hoover will not involve either 
the defendants or the association in any con- 
tempt of court proceedings. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are 
familiar with the fact that the attorneys for 
the defendants have recently filed application 
for a writ of supersedeas so modifying the in- 
junction that the association may proceed with 
the gathering, compilation and distribution of 
stocks and sales reports. If the Supreme Court 
should pass favorably upon this application be- 
fore adjournment for the summer recess, the 
association would not only be in position to 
gather, compile and disseminate the information 
it desires, but would also encounter no difficulty 
whatever in furnishing to Secretary Hoover any 
information he desired for general use as bear- 
ing on the hardwood lumber industry. 

If, on the other hand, the Supreme Court 
should deny the application for modification of 
the injunction, it is quite clear that the associa- 
tion could not undertake to furnish the informa- 
tion desired by Secretary Hoover unless the De- 
partment of Justice should indicate that this 
would be entirely agreeable and that no compli- 
eations would follow. 

John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who has just returned from Washington, 
where he participated in the conference between 
Secretary Hoover and representatives of the 
lumber industry, says that the information which 
the Department of Commerce wants to compile 
and disseminate covers stocks, shipments and 
production. He further says that it appears to 
be the plan of the Department of Commerce to 
make use of existing lumber organizations as a 
means of facilitating the gathering of the statis- 
tics wanted. It believes that this will very 
greatly facilitate this work and that it will make 
distribution possible much more quickly not only 
to the industry but also to the general public. 

It is not quite clear as to what method of 
distribution will be used but it is clear, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pritchard, that Secretary Hoover is 
anxious to make the Department of Commerce 
of real service to the publie and to the business 
interests of the United States. He insists that, 
if the Department of Commerce has knowledge 
as to stocks, shipments and production, it will 
be in position very greatly to help manu- 
facturers in disposing of their output and at the 
same time help users of lumber and other com- 
modities in placing their orders where they can 
be promptly taken care of. 
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Good Fellowship Marks Annual Meeting of 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club 


GALESBURG, ILL., May 26—Fuller codpera- 
tion and a greater spirit of fellowship were 
dominant in the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Illinois Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Club, which convened in the Galesburg 
Club at 2:30 p.m. today. As usual, the attend- 
ance was large and representative, and a spirit 
of hopefulness was manifest on all sides. The 
meeting lacked one feature, however, that made 
it different from other gatherings of this group 
of boosters—Capt. G. W. Angel, president, of 
Hamilton, was absent, being kept at home by 
illness. The members of the club feel that 
without the captain no meeting can be quite 
what it ought to be. So they reélected him as 
president and sent him some beautiful flowers 
and a message of good cheer that brought a 
grateful response. 

Owing to the absence of the president, 
Arthur Heidemann, of Quincy, presided. The 
meeting was opened with an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Henry W. Hawkinson, who said 
he was especially glad to have the lumbermen 
meet in Galesburg because he looked upon them 
as the community’s most substantial citizens. 

The mayor wished to compliment them, he 
said, on the spirit of codperation they had 
shown among themselves. But now, he urged, is 
the time when all classes of citizens must co- 
operate to the end that normal conditions may 
soon be restored. This is especially necessary 
in order that a means may be found to get 
building started. The public must be im- 
pressed with the fact that building is not a 
luxury, but an indispensable necessity. There 
may be a let up in the buying of luxuries, but 
there should be no let up in the building of 
homes. First, the cost of building must be 
got down within the reach of buyers in order 
that there may be buying in the requisite vol- 
ume. The activity and prosperity of the con- 
struction industry are essential to the prosper- 
ity of industry in general. 

It may be necessary, the mayor said, to get 
after the railroads so that they will come into 
the market, as railroads and the construction 
industry are the most important consumers and 
have a very potent influence upon all other in- 
dustries. 

The mayor was followed by Warren Fuller, 
division superintendent of the Burlington rail- 
road, who began by saying that a railroad man 
is now about as popular as a baseball umpire. 

The carriers, he said, are between ‘‘the devil 
and the deep blue sea,’’ because they have no 
control over either income or expenditures. He 
cited examples of greatly increased costs of 
labor. He had no quarrel, he said, with organ- 
ized labor, but he would have to say that labor 
had shown a disposition to get all it could. 
There is a happy medium, the speaker observed ; 
wages should be neither too high nor too low. 
The country, the speaker thought, has been and 
still is in a condition somewhat like that of a 
person with a high blood pressure. 

As for himself, he could not discuss rates, 
for he had no control over rates. However, he 
had little doubt that, whether rates in general 
were too high or not, there would likely be 
found some glaring irregularities, which, he 
felt sure, would in time be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, the next speak- 
er, took the opportunity to emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping a complete inventory and 
original bills of purchase, in order that in case 
of fire dealers may be able to present the best 
possible evidence of values of property de- 
stroyed. Mr. Davidson’s remarks provoked 
considerable discussion in which a number of 
members participated. 

Treasurer’s Report 

The Chair then called upon Secretary reas- 
urer Wilbur Le Roy, of Hamilton, for his report 
as treasurer, which the latter read in brief form, 
showing receipts and expenditures, together 
with a substantial balance in the treasury. On 


motion, the Chair appointed an auditing com- 
mittee to examine the books and report later. 


Officers Reélected 


The next order of business’ was the choice 
of officers for the coming year. On motion all 
officers and directors were reélected by acclama- 
tion, as follows: 

President—G. W. Angel, Hamilton. 

Vice president—Arthur Heidemann, Quincy. 

Directors—J. W. Tarbox, Clayton; T. W. Ses- 
sions, Galesburg ; G,W. Stocker, Chicago. 

It was then ordered, in accordance with a 
motion carried unanimously, that a message be 
sent notifying Capt. Angel of his Yeélection; 
flowers already having been sent. 

The regular business of the club having been 
disposed of, the*Chair called upon G. W. Jones, 
Chicago, secretary-manager of the Illinvis Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
to address the meeting. 

Mr. Jones directed his remarks to the prac- 
tical problems of association work. Nearly 
every organization, he said, owes its success 
to the ability and efforts of a comparatively 
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few members, and he cited a number of exam- 
ples in illustration of that fact. However, it 
is a good plan to bring in new men. Each new 
worker is apt to be specially interested in some 
particular improvement, which he will make 
every effort possible to bring about; and by a 
succession of enthusiastic workers for definite 
steps in advance, in the course of time substan- 
tial progress will be made. 

It should be the constant aim of the club to 
work in new, younger men, so that the organiza- 
tion never will be lacking in enterprise and ini- 
tiative. The secretary took occasion to pay a 
high compliment to the State president, Robert 
L. Jones, of Rockford, who was the next speak- 
er, and whose theme was ‘‘ Codperation.’’ 

Coodperation the Great Need 


After telling several personal experiences to 
illustrate by contrast the benefits of codpera- 
tion, President Jones spoke as follows: 


There was a time in America when codpera- 
tion was not necessary, when, in fact, business 
was not necessary and did not exist. The Amer- 
ican Indian did not feel the need of commerce. 
Having no product to market, he had no need of 
customers; he had no thought for the interest of 
anyone beyond himself and his immediate tribe. 
Yet thru the lack of codperation he lost his lands 
and all that he possessed. 

With the development of civilization has come 
coéperation, the desire for the mutual advance- 
ment of interests. Trouble has always been a 
uniting influence. Difficulties which seem insur- 
mountable to the individual are easily overcome 


when we call in our 
neighbors to help. The 
early settlers realized 
that “in union’ there 
is strength,” and at 
the first suggestion of 
trouble they gathered 
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together, codperating in 
united force against the 
common foe. 

As civilization devel- 
oped there was less ne- 
cessity for codperation in defense, but with indus- 
trial development came specialization, the divid- 
ing of our population into industrial classes, each 
class producing only a part of what it consumed, 
and dependent on others for the production of 
the balance of its requirements. The farmer 
ceased producing all that he consumed. The 
spinning wheel went into the discard and knit- 
ting mills came into existence. Factories sprung 
up all over the country, until today no individual 
produces all of his requirements. Each is de- 
pendent on others for the necessities of life. 

With the development of commerce—the neces- 
sity of customers—came strife and competition, 
strife between the producer and the consumer, 
and competition between the producers or the 
distributors. 

For a time unrestrained and destructive com- 
petition ruled supreme until only those protected 
by patents or having the advantage of some re- 
straining influence could succeed in business, and 
statistics show that 90 percent of all men engag- 
ing in business failed. We gradually reached a 
stage where the transaction of business was 
necessary but almost impossible. 

Men engaged in the same line of business— 
competitors—came to hate each other, and a 
spirit of strife and suspicion prevailed between 
the merchant and the consumer. 

There came a time in the retail lumber and 
building material industry—in fact, I am not sure 
that time has entirely passed—when the average 
consumer felt almost any tactics were legitimate 
in securing competitive bids, and he would travel 
back and forth between competitive dealers until 
he bought almost at cost, and the dealer who 
had made the sale hated both himself and his 
competitor and, I think, sometimes the customer 
as well. The customer, having bought at cost, 
yet felt himself the victim and had no confidence 
in anyone engaged in business. 

Out of this condition developed the trade asso- 
ciation and the producers’ association. We have 
the chambers of commerce codperating for the 
interests of all and the trade and producers’ 
associations codperating for the advancement of 
the interests of that particular industrial class. 

This is an age of associations, of codperation, 
an age of trouble and of calling in the neighbors 
to help find the way out of it. A well known text 
says that it is not good for man to be alone. In 
spite of social prejudice man is a social being. 
It is good for us to come together more often if 
only for sociability. I have myself had the ex- 
perience of meeting for the first time a com- 
petitor whom I had come to feel was the most 
unscrupulous man it had ever been my pleasure 
to beat out of a sale, and, to my surprise, “I 
found him almost human; in fact, on closer ac- 
quaintance I found him to be about the same 
kind of a fellow as myself. We came to have a 
different feeling and when a competitive Dill 
came in we did not get out our knives and go 
after it with blood in our eye. 


Acquaintance Begets Fellowship 


As we become closer acquainted with our com- 
petitors and find them to be human we have a 
different perspective, a different objective in our 
business. Instead of trying to put our com- 
petitor out of business we endeavor to get a 
living profit. We begin to think and talk and 
give to our customers service and quality, to 
build our business on a fair and substantial basis 
instead of tearing down both our competitor’s 
business and our own by cutting prices, substi- 
tuting grades and all the degenerating influ- 
ences that come with price warfare and de- 
structive competition. Our customers come to 
have more respect for us. We have more respect 
for ourselves and for our neighbors; and, best of 
all, we have a balance on the right side of the 
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ledger; that is, under normal conditions. At 
present we are having our troubles, and trouble 
always is a uniting influence. 

The farmer is in trouble, the price of grain is 
down; he has his farm, his equipment and his 
grain, but he has no money. He owes the lum- 
ber dealer a bill which he can not pay, and, as is 
natural in time of trouble, the farmers are 
united. Never before have we seen such a spirit 
of coéperation as is in evidence with the farmers 
today; codéperative selling, codperative buying, 
coéperation in everything where they feel their 
toes have been stepped on. I do not condemn the 
farmer; I sympathize with him. He may not 
have the right solution to his problems, he may 
be overenthusiastic and go too far, but his work 
is in the right direction—codéperation. 


Club Development Next Step 


The lumber dealers of Illinois have made great 
advancement in point of codperation. Our State 
organization is a going concern. We have made 
progress. The local clubs are developing and a 
spirit of codperation prevails. We are well on 
the way. We are a successful organization, but 
our work is not accomplished. We have only 
scratched the surface. Secretary Jones has 
found himself, he has struck his gait, we have 
the Chicago office organized as it has never been 
organized before. Our manager is finding time 
to devote to upbuilding work with the clubs and 
we are going in for the development of clubs 
thruout the State where no clubs have yet been 
organized. This work will be slow and we must 
have the codperation of the lumber and builders’ 
supply dealers; and, having that codperation, the 
work will move on and much good for the retail 
lumber and builders’ supply industry thruout the 
State will be accomplished. 

The Publicity Banquet of the Northern Illinois 
Lumbermen’s Club in Aurora May 17 conclusively 
shows what codperation will do. A full account 
of the meeting reprinted from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has been sent out to all of you. Itis 
intensely interesting and well worth reading. 
That meeting showed a spirit of codperation far 
ahead of anything that has yet been accom- 
plished—the codperation of all of the building 
interests and the newspaper editors, a spirit of 
coéperation which can not fail to get results. 

We want the whole State organized into clubs 
working in the spirit of harmony and codpera- 
tion that is being shown in the active clubs now 
organized, and when that is accomplished we 
shall have back of our State association an or- 
ganization of coéperative units which will de- 
velop so much activity that Secretary Jones will 
be calling for more help. 

Our membership is constantly increasing and 
dues are being paid with promptness, Now, then, 
let us all put our shoulders to the wheel and 
push, and we shall then see the lumber and 
building supply industries of Illinois rise out of 
the mud. 


Advertising and Publicity 


When President Jones had concluded, the 
Chair called upon Sidney Clemons, Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, to speak. 

Mr. Clemons, after referring to the interest 
shown and the progress made in promoting pub- 
licity for the lumber industry and advertising 
of lumber, said the lumberman must in the fu- 
ture so conduct and word his advertising as to 
bring to his yard the inquiries he develops and 
the business he creates. To do so effectively 
the lumberman must sell the completed strue- 
ture, must be a retailer of homes and other 
buildings instead of being a mere purveyor of 
boards. 

The retailer, the speaker said, must perform 
a service for his community, and that service 
must be worth something so that he can charge 
for it. He can not claim the trade of his com- 
munity merely because he is there; nor can he 
justly complain of the loss of business created 
by others. 

The dealer’s advertising should be so de- 
signed as not only to cause the people of the 
community to think of his yard and store as the 
source of building materials and of information 
about building; but they should be made to 
think about improvements. Advertising should 
stimulate enterprise in the community, causing 
citizens who before gave little or no thought 
to improvement, to think more about beiter- 
ments... Lumber advertising should keep the 
community on the alert for opportunities to 
improve. When that spirit once is made to 
prevail in a community there will be an abun- 
dance of opportunities to sell building materials. 

The Chair next called upon C. F. Carpenter, 
Chicago news representative of Lumber, who 


told the dealers of the value that great indus- 
trial leaders placed upon publicity, as distin- 
guished from advertising. Lumber publicity, 
he said, is caleulated to cause the public to 
think often and favorably of lumber, of lum- 
bermen and of the lumber industry in general. 

The club itself, the speaker said, should have 
and could have without any expense a publicity 
bureau that would prove invaluable by getting 
its members and the business before the public 
in a favorable light. 

Date of Annual Changed 


The next order of business was to consider 
a change in the club’s bylaws. On motion duly 
carried it was decided to change the date of 
the annual meeting to the third Tuesday in 
January. After some discussion regarding the 
plans of the annual meeting it was decided to 
invite the ladies to attend the annual banquet. 

The Chair then appointed a committee on res- 
olutions to report at the evening meeting. 

After the reading by the Chair of the tele- 
gram from President Angel, already referred 
to and a letter from Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, expressing regret at his inability 
to be present, the session adjourned until 6:30 
p. m. for the banquet. 


THE BANQUET 


Good fellowship is the chief objective of the 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
and-the banquet of the annual meeting is con- 
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sidered to be the one feature that most closely 
conforms to the spirit and purpose of the or- 
ganization. But it is the custom to mix in 
with the banquet a little business, to the extent 
at least of completing the proceedings of the 
business session proper. 

Arthur Heidemann presided at the banquet, 
as at the afternoon meeting. In calling the 
meeting to order the Chair announced the first 


number on the program to be a song by the 


quartet, comprising Mrs. and Mr. Herbert Lar- 
son and Mrs. and Mr. Everett Hinchliff; ac- 
companied by Mrs. Willis Terry at the piano. 
The rendering of the quartet was greeted with 
hearty applause, which was responded to by 
encore. 

Following the music the Chair announced 
that the board of directors had met and re- 
elected Wilbur Le Roy, of Hamilton, secretary- 
treasurer. Upon this announcement loud calls 
for a speech brought from Mr. Le Roy a humor- 
ous response. 

Chairman Heidemann then read a message re- 
ceived from President Angel as follows: 
‘¢Plowers received; beautiful. Many thanks. 
Best regards to all.’’ 

The next number on the program was a vocal 
solo by Herbert Larson, which was followed 
by an encore in response to prolonged applause. 
The quartet then favored the audience with an- 
other beautiful selection which was heartily ap- 
plauded. 


Business Conditions and Prospects 
The principal address of the evening was that 


of A. C. Babize, Chicago, editor and manager of 


the Investment News, who discussed in a very 
interesting and practical way world conditions 
as they affect industry and commerce in the 
United States. 

In beginning his address Mr. Babize said he 
felt sure that the club was displaying the spirit 
of helpfulness and good fellowship that is so 
much needed in these times. The United States, 
he said, always has held out its hand to all and 
still is doing so; always showing a willingness 
to stoop down and lift up struggling humanity. 
The nation, the speaker declared, is destined to 
be the leader of the world. 

In order, he said, to look into the future and 
foretell the probable course of events, it is 
necessary to look into the past. ‘‘War,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is a destroyer. Peace is a builder.’’ 
For four and one-half years all the energies 
of the civilized world were directed to the pro- 
duction of destroying agencies; doing nothing to 
create. The war, he said, was not for democ- 
racy, but for civilization. 

Factories of peaceful industries were turned 
over to war production and orders were placed 
without regard to prices, both before and after 
the armistice. By this procedure business was 
brought. to a condition similar to that of an 
engine which has plenty of fuel but no water. 
Only an explosion could result from that sort of 
treatment, and that was the situation in busi- 
ness about a year ago. 

Fictitious prices, he said, increased the in- 
vestment in industry and more money was re- 
quired to carry on the processes of manufacture 
before distribution. Expansion and inflation 
proceeded to such an extent that it became nee- 
essary for the banks to call loans. The result 
was that orders were withdrawn or eanceled, 
and in this manner an explosion was averted 
but only by great pinching of business. 

A great deal of deflation has taken place and 
many raw materials have already reached sub- 
stantially the prewar level. Lumber, cotton, 
wool, copper and foodstuffs have come down. 
But there are others that have not yet deflated. 
They must do so before prosperity can begin 
to return. Of these steel and labor must soon 
deflate, labor particularly. 

The speaker made a distinction between the 
attitude of the rank and file of organized labor 
and the leaders. The former, he said, are as 
good Americans as can be found anywhere; but 
the leaders strive to lead them into paths that 
bring trouble and disaster. 

Mr. Babize was emphatic in his declaration 
that the open shop is an American institution 
because it permits all men and women to work 
where they see fit. Investigations in Chicago 
and New York, he pointed out, showed that 
labor leaders are not looking out so much for the 
interests of the workers as for their own selfish 
interests. ‘‘Americans,’’ he insisted, ‘‘are 
tired of living under the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor and now want to 
return to living under the Constitution of the 
United States,’’ which they considered good 
enough for them. True Americanism conceives 
of no laws that distinguish between organized 
and unorganized labor. 

Entering into a discussion of business condi- 
tions as they exist today, the speaker said that 
business moves in cycles. First comes pros- 
perity, then liquidation, then readjustment; and 
it is in the period or cycle of readjustment that 
we now are. Following adjustment will come 
improvement. 

Delay in return to normal, the speaker at- 
tributed to the refusal of labor to ‘‘eat its 
deflation pie.’’ Germany’s acceptance of the 
terms, he said, is a much needed step toward 
world recovery. But Germany is not yet stabil- 
ized, and upon a stabilized Germany depends 
the reconstruction of Europe. Upon the latter 
depends the prosperity of the United States, 
for broader markets are greatly needed to ab- 
sorb the products of overbuilt factories. These 
markets will be opened when Europe starts on 
the work of reconstruction. This will be soon; 
in fact, it already has started. 

Continuing, the speaker said the writing off 
of fictitious inventories already has been largely 
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done, and big corporations now are on a sound 
basis. Labor is coming down in other indus- 
tries and must come down in the building in- 
dustry. The slump in railroad business is due 
to restricted production in industries, which 
in turn is due to reduced consumption. 

In response to a question, the speaker ex- 
vressed himself emphatically against the policy 
being pursued by farmers’ organizations in 
seeking to destroy the boards of trade and ex- 
changes in general. 

In conclusion the speaker said in the present 
critical stage of business the world has its eyes 
on America, exactly as America has its eyes 
upon Washington. 


Mr. Babize was listened to with the closest 
attention thruout his address and was heartily 
applauded; his treatment of his subject con- 
taining exactly the requisite ingredients of cau- 
tious conservatism and cheerful optimism based 
on knowledge of conditions that appeals to the 
practical business man. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Babize’s address the 
Chair called upon J. M. Lyon, of La Harpe, to 
read the report of the resolutions committee. 

The committee extended the thanks of the 
club to the Galesburg Lumbermen’s Club for its 


hospitality; to the Rotary Club for its luncheon; 


to Mayor Hawkinson and to other speakers for 
their efforts; to the singers for their music and 


to others for their efforts in making the meet- 
ing a complete success. On motion the com: 
mittee’s report was adopted and made a part 
of the records of the club. 

Secretary Le Roy said that on leaving Hamil- 
ton he was given a message from President 
Angel to deliver to the convention his promise 
to be on hand at the picnic in June. 

The Chair then announced that the board of 
directors at a meeting held during the afternoon 
had induced Secretary Le Roy to accept the 
office another year and had honored him with 
reélection. 

The convention then adjourned until the pic- 
nic in June. 





PINE BOX MEN IN QUARTERLY 


BautTimorE, 'Mp., May '30.—The quarterly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Box & 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, the forty- 
first in the history of the organization, which 
was held at the Emerson Hotel last Wednes- 
day, brought together about forty of the mem- 
bers and proved to be most interesting as well 
as profitable. 

President L. F. Powell, of Richmond, occu- 
pied the chair thruout the sessions and in his 
opening remarks touched briefly upon various 
phases of the association work, emphasizing 
especially the need of advertising and cost 
accounting. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
meeting was the roll call of all the box manu- 
facturers present to discuss prevailing business 
conditions. This discussion developed the fact 
that none of the plants are running at capacity, 
the average output ranging from 30 to 50 per- 
cent. It was also shown that conditions are 
slowly improving, with perhaps not every one 
feeling a definite improvement, but with all 
optimistic and full of faith in the industry and 
in the general business of the country as well. 

H. L. Pease, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, gave an excel- 
lent talk on ‘‘Business Prospects and Associa- 
tion Possibilities,’’ in which he made the state- 
ment that business conditions were gradually 
getting better. Mr. Pease further discussed the 
report system of the national organization and 
assured the members that the big association 
was the organization of the box makers and was 
being operated for their benefit. He outlined 
the progress of the trade extension committee 
work and exhibited samples of the advertising 
matter now being sent out. 

Advertising received special attention from 
William F. Brown, of Dodge & Bliss, of Jersey 
City, who gave a talk on publicity work, saying 
that practically every business needed adver- 
tising and that the wooden box industry needed 
it as much as any. Advertising, to be valuable, 
he said, must be persistent, and he expressed the 
belief that the advertising done by the National 
association was the best kind for the business. 

A Valuable talk was that by W. S. Campfield, 
of the Virginia State Horticultural Society, 
who discoursed on the packing of apples in 
boxes as an art which has been worked out by 
long experience in the Pacific Northwest, where 
the standard apple box was developed, Mr. 
Campfield advised that no manufacturer at- 
tempt to change the dimensions of the standard 
box, since it had been found practically the 
only one suitable for the packing of apples and 
had the approval of eastern as well as western 
growers. He expressed the belief that the 
packing of apples in boxes in the East would 
develop slowly, and that it depended largely 
upon the manufacture of high grade boxes. 

Interesting reports on the recent annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Atlantic City were made by 
C. H. Bridenbaugh, of the Treen Box Co., of 
Philadelphia, and by W. C. Coles, of the C. B. 
Coles & Sons Co., of Camden, N. J., who showed 
in their carefully prepared papers an admirable 
capacity for grouping facts and summarizing a 
mass of detail, so that the high lights would 
stand out clearly. 

Engrossing also were the statements by 
George F. Kugler, of George W. Kugler & Sons 
Co., and John Galbraith, of Philadelphia, on 
the annual meeting of the National Association 


of Box Manufacturers to the effect that the 
most valuable features were the representative 
gathering of box makers from all parts of the 
country, the general optimism shown, the ac- 
count of the work of the standardization com- 
mittee, advertising and the matter of cost ac- 
counting. 

Upon recommendation of the trade extension 
committee the association voted to have printed 
a supply of a circular entitled, ‘‘Why You 
Specify and Insist on Goods Shipped in Wooden 
Boxes.’’ These circulars will be distributed by 
the members generally as a means of promoting 
the use of wooden boxes. 





I. F. Atwood, of Boston, vice chairman of 
the National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
who was present by invitation, happening to be 
in Baltimore at the time, discussed the value of 
the organization work in New England and also 
that of the National body. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the pro- 
gram for ex-service men relief advocated by the 
American Legion, including the consolidation 
of the three ex-service departments; approving 
the forest protection movement and urging all 
citizens to codperate in doing the things re- 
garded as necessary to prevent forest fires, and 
lining up against the Capper bill, now before 
Congress, which calls for Government control 
of timber, as opposed to the Snell bill, providing 
for codperation of all forest interests to the 
end of conserving the timber wealth of the 
country and promoting the lumber industry. 

Secretary J. C. Nellis, of the North Carolina 
association, submitted his report of the work 
done by his office during the last quarter, the 
statement showing some desirable results ac- 
complished. 

The business of the sessions, which were di- 
vided by a buffet luncheon served shortly after 
noon, being disposed of, the members of the 
association and their guests went on a trip 
around the harbor and within a short distance 
of the big plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at Sparrows Point, viewing various points of 
interest and getting a close view of the big in- 
dustrial establishments lining the water front, 
among them the depot for the distribution of 
Pacific coast woods established at Curtis Bay 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 





FLORIDA LUMBER AND MILLWORK ANNUAL 


ORLANDO, FuLA., May 30.—The first annual 
meeting of the Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation was held at the Empire Hotel, on May 
10 and 11, with an attendance of about eighty. 
The meeting was a gratifying success in every 
way, all present showing keen interest in the 
matters that came up for discussion. 

H. N. Tolles, vice president of the Sheldon 
School, Chicago, delivered a series of three lee- 
tures on ‘‘Keeping Step With the Times,’’ 
‘*How Sales Are Made,’’ and ‘‘ Fundamentals 
of Business and Community Building.’’ The 
concluding lecture was 
given in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms and 
was open to the busi- 
ness public. George H. 
Most, service director 
the Millwork Cost Bu- 
reau, Chicago, delivered 
an instructive and in- 
teresting talk dealing 
with the cost of produc- 
tion. Appreciation of 
the addresses delivered 
by Mr. Tolles and Mr. 
Most was expressed by 
a rising vote of thanks, 
and both gentlemen 
were elected to honor- 
ary membership in the 
association. 

The social side of the 
convention was well tak- 
en care of by the Or- 
lando members, who 
were the hosts at lunch- 
eons on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and at a 
big barbecue Tuesday 
evening on the shore of 
Lake Rowena, which was greatly enjoyed by all. 
The accompanying photograph was taken in 
the orange grove of L. L. Payne, president 
Southern Millwork Co., Orlando. 

The Florida Lumber & Sawmill Association 
has had a phenomenal growth since its incep- 
tion one year ago, and has become a decided 
factor in the lumber and woodworking interests 
of the State. From eleven charter members a 
year ago the membership has increased to 
eighty-eight. The members are full of pep and 
declare that within another twelve months their 
organization will be second to no State associa- 
tion in the country. 

The following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: 

President—W. HB. Tylander, East Coast Lumber & 
Supply Co., Fort Pierce. 

Vice president—A. McIntosh, Tampa. 

Secretary-treasurer—J. P. Williams, 
Millwork Co., Orlando. 


The above officers, together with the follow- 
ing persons, constitute the new board of direc- 
tors: 

T. F. Alexander, Alexander Lumber Co., Tampa ; 
J. A. Dugger, Winterhaven Planing Mill, Winter- 
haven; P. A. Henderson, Miami; C. C. Bucci, Duval 
Planing Mill, Jacksonville; R. H. Todd, R. H. Todd 
Lumber Co., Ocala. 


From left to right: W. E. Tylander, president Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association; George H. Most, service director Millwork Cost Bureau; 

- N. Tolles, vice president Sheldon School; J. P. Williams, secretary- 
treasurer Florida Lumber & Millwork Association 


Southern 





THE SHIPMENT OF PULP to this country is 
rapidly increasing. Pulp imports for the first 
ten months of the fiscal year 1919 were valued at 
$1,607,274; for the corresponding period in 1920, 
$7,339,415; and for 1921, $16,228,599. 
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CLUBMEN MINGLE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


MEMPHIANS URGED TO SUPPORT CODE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31.—Joe Thompson, of 
the sales code committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, made a vigorous plea at the semimonthly 
meeting of the latter at Hotel Gayoso, Saturday, 
May 28, that all members of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association go to Philadelphia 
and work actively for support of the code. He 
declared that.opponents would be out in full 
force and the only successful method of putting 
the sales code over would be thru aggressive 
effort. His remarks were prompted by a state- 
ment from H. J. Richards, of the entertainment 
committee, that only a very few members of 
the club had spoken for reservations for Phila- 
delphia. 

The club, by unanimous vote, appropriated 
$300 for use of the Mississippi Valley Water- 
ways Association. A quota of $1,500 was as- 
signed Memphis and the club was one of five 
organizations to contribute $300. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, gave a 
brief account of his conferences at Washington 
with representatives of the carrier and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regarding lower 
rates on hardwood lumber and forest products. 
He enjoined strictest secrecy, however, fearing 
that premature publication of the information 
he gave out would prejudice the interests of the 
hardwood industry in this important matter. 

It was announced that the directors had 
elected W. H. Dick, Tallahatchie Lumber Co., 
to represent the club on the directorate of the 
Memphis Chamber of Commerce for the coming 
year. 

Wallace R. Reid, manager of the Memphis 
Hardwood Flooring Co., was elected an active 
member. One application for membership was 
also filed. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted asking 
aid by Congress for disabled sailors, soldiers 
and marines. 

This represented the last meeting to be held 
by the club until fall. 





NEW YORKERS OPPOSE SALES CODE 


New York, May 31.—New York wholesale 
and retail members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association at a second meeting held 
May 26 passed a resolution opposing the pro- 
posed sales code fostered by the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. 

The New Yorkers are opposed to the adoption 
of any code by the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and the local committee will estab- 
lish headquarters at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel in Philadelphia and there launch its fight in 
deadly earnest when the national body assem- 
bles in convention. 

A committee composed of C. A. Moore, J. O. 
Stewart and H. B. Coho was appointed to at- 
tend a meeting called by the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of Philadelphia June 2 at Phila- 
delphia, for a discussion of the subject. The 
local hardwood men also voted to address an 
invitation to the Connecticut, New Jersey and 
other associations to send delegates to the club 
meeting in the Quaker City. 





NORTHWESTERN AGAINST CHANGES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 1.—Members of 
the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at their monthly meeting today passed 
three resolutions relating to matters to come 
before the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, and requested Payson Smith, a member 
of the board of directors of the national body. 
to present the attitude of the Northwestern 
association. 

A resolution also was passed endorsing Mr. 
Smith for reélection to the national board of 
directors. 

The first resolution declares the hardwood 
men here opposed to the sales code as drafted 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, on the 
ground that ‘‘a number of its provisions are 
not just to all branches of the hardwood lumber 
trade,’’ and because ‘‘ we believe that the time 


is not opportune for any drastic changes in the 
terms of sale.’’ 

Another resolution recommends a change in 
the constitution and bylaws of the National as- 
sociation to permit members to vote by proxy 
on all important matters before the association 
for action. The third resolution requests that 
T. T. Jones, of Minneapolis, be selected as a 
member of the inspection rules committee of 
the National association, to represent this terri- 
tory. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATORS MEET 

Detroit, Micu., June 1.—The eighth and 
final meeting of the season of the Detroit Mill- 
work Estimators’ Club was held at the Fort 
Shelby Hotel, Thursday evening, May 26, about 
forty being present. Dinner was served at 
6:30, after which President H. F. Keyt, of the 
Detroit Lumber Co., called the business meet- 
ing to order. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read by Secretary John F. Dietz, of 
the Sibley Lumber Co., after which many items 
of current business were disposed of. A very 
interesting demonstration of cost and estimat- 
ing procedure followed, supervised by George 
H. Most, service director Millwork Cost Bureau, 
Chicago. 

During the previous meetings the members 
of the club have availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with cost 
in its various phases, thru the cost lectures de- 
livered by..Mr. Most, and two months ago it 
was decided that at future meetings at least 
six of the estimators present should be called 
upon at each gathering to demonstrate a cost 
problem on the blackboard. This plan has 
met with very great favor among the estimators 
and, in addition to stimulating much interest, 
has proved that the members of the club have 
thoroly absorbed the substance of the previous 
cost lectures and demonstrations. The work 
of the members has not been graded to date, but 
the average grade of the eight estimators par- 
ticipating in the cost work at that meeting 
would be about 95 percent. Everyone present 
was more than pleased with the results, and 
anxious to continue the work. 

After the cost discussion, it was voted that 
during June, July and August the regular 
meetings be dispensed with and suitable outings 
be arranged, and that the regular meetings be 
resumed in September. 

The meeting adjourned after interesting ad- 
dresses by Earl A. Hurd, group director of 
the Millwork Cost Bureau; George H. Howen- 
stein, secretary Detroit Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. F. Keyt, president of the club, and 
H. B. Sutherland, Hurd Lumber & Woodwork 
Co. 








— 


HOW THEY BECAME LUMBERMEN 


JACKSON, Miss., May 26.—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Jackson had a meeting full of pep at 
luncheon today at the Edwards House. It was 
not only interesting from a business standpoint, 
but was an entertaining affair from beginning 
to end. There was a full attendance of mem- 
bers and officers, President C. E. Klumb pre- 
siding. Two visitors were introduced and wel- 
comed, Messrs. Wakefield and Faust, of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co. 

‘‘How I Came to Be in the Lumber Busi- 
ness’’ has been the subject treated by mem- 
bers for the last few meetings, and this has 
proved very interesting indeed. J. J. Grambling 
and J. G. Kennedy today told the lumbermen 
their experiences. 

Mr. Grambling traced his lumber days from 
his grandfather’s water mill in Louisiana. He 
told of firing smoke kilns, driving oxen and 
various other jobs around his father’s mill, 
working all the summer for a bicycle. He said 
he finally became connected with larger con- 
cerns, meeting his present partner, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, while they were working for Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co. 

Mr. Kennedy related his experiences, start- 
ing out as a stenographer for Sumter Lumber 
Co., Electric Mills, Miss. He stated that thru 


the help of a sales manager who could read his 
notes, and a dictaphone, he held his job and 
drew $40 a month. He traced his activities to 
the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., where he met 
Mr. Grambling and the partnership was formed. 
Considerable was said about T. K. Currie and 
Carl Faust’s trip to Europe. They leave to- 
morrow for Scotland as representatives at the 
International Rotary Conference to be held 
there next month. They sail from New York 
on a specially chartered liner. A resolution 
was adopted by the lumbermen, wishing them 
a safe and pleasant voyage and speedy return. 
Messrs. Bertrand and Murphy were selected 
as the speakers at the next meeting and they 
will relate how they came to be lumbermen. 
The universal order blank was briefly dealt. 
with in general discussion, Carl Faust leading. 





TACOMA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


Tacoma, WasH., May 28.—A short session 
with a small attendance present was held by 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma at the regu- 
lar weekly meeting May 25. Discussion cen- 
tered on the cost of living problem and those 
who had attended the meeting the previous 
evening with the merchants of the city re- 
ported their impressions of the gathering. The 
meeting adjourned early to allow the commit- 
tee which was to confer on taxation matters 
with the county auditor to get together. 





PICTURES NORTHWEST LUMBERING 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 1.—Rev. D. S. Mont- 
gomery, secretary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, gave an in- 
teresting lecture at a luncheon of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of St. Louis and Hoo-Hoo 
at Hotel Statler today on lumbering operations 
in the Pacific Northwest. The lecture was il- 
lustrated with colored stereopticon slides. It 
was the first time that this lecture, which is to 
be given thruout the United States, was pre- 
sented. 





SPEAKS ON SIBERIAN INDUSTRY 

ABERDEEN-HoQUIAM, WASH., May 28.—At 
the regular business and social meeting of the. 
Commercial Club of Hoquiam on May 27 the 
discussion of lumber formed the most interest- 
ing topic. Waldemar Toritch, of Vladivostok, 
Siberia, told the business men of the wonder- 
ful exploitation opportunities open to American 
lumbermen and machinery manufacturers when 
the great forests of the Amur River, Siberia, 
are opened by the Russian Government. 

The vastness in size and resources of Siberia 
were entertainingly described by Mr. Toritch. 
He said Siberia had about 550,000,000 acres of 
timber land, mostly of pine, fir, larch and 
spruce, with from 3 to 5 percent of the timber 
hardwoods, such as oak, ash, elm, maple and 
birch. Lumbering so far has been only on a 
very limited scale, and great opportunities are 
offered. : 

Speaking of the almost unlimited Chinese 
market for lumber, he said that twenty years 
ago the United States supplied 85 percent of 
it, while now it furnishes only 13 percent, while 
the remainder is supplied by Japan. 

Mr. Toritch said what is needed in the lum- 
bering industry in Siberia is Americans using 
American methods. : 

R. L. Fromme, supervisor of the Olympic 
national forest, set forth the need for ade- 
quate fire protection during the next four 
months. 





ONTARIANS PLAN OUTING 

Toronto, ONT., May 30.—The Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) is working 
out plans for its annual midsummer outing. This 
year the members will visit the sawmill, planing 
mill, and box factory of Graves, Bigwood & Co., 
Byng, Inlet, Ont., and will subsequently spend 
about three days camping out at the mouth of 
the Magnetawan River on Georgian Bay. 
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June 8—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Semiannual. 

June 7-8—Lumber Trade Golf Association, Shawnee- 
on-Delaware, Pa. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

a. Annual. 

June 14—Long Island Dealers’ Association, Tide- 
water Inn, Sayville, L. I. Annual. 

June 14-16—National Fire Protection Association, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

June 16-17—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

June 16-18—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, Grand 
Canyon and Flagstaff, Ariz, Annual. 

June 20-24—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, New Monterey Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Annual. 

June 20-22—Southern Forestry Conference, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual. 

June 21—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New 
Orleans, La. Annual, 

June 2i—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
Beverly Country Club. Annual. 

June 21—Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Richmond, Va. Summer 
meeting. 

Oct. 19-21—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





SOUTHERN FORESTRY CONGRESS 


CHAPEL HIuu, N. C., June 3.—The third meet- 
ing of the Southern Forestry Congress will be 
held June 20-22 at Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., and preparations are complete to make this 
the largest forestry congress ever held in the 
South. It is recognized that the southern States 
have lost the lead in forestry matters because of 
indifference, and it is the purpose to come to 
the front and take their proper place. 

One day of the Atlanta meeting will be de- 
voted to consideration of a forestry policy for 
this section of the country, and in connection 
with this meeting it is proposed to hold a con- 
ference of the governors of the States most 
vitally concerned. Invitations to be present and 
take part have been extended to President 
Harding, several cabinet members and United 
States senators and representatives. Among 
matters which will receive attention at the At- 
lanta meeting are fire protection, taxation of 
forest land, and reforestation. The officers of 
the congress are: 


President—Henry E. Hardtner, Urania, La. 


Chairman executive committee—Col. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, Chapel Hill, N. C. . 


Secretary—J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Assistant secretary—R. D. Forbes, superintend- 
ent of forestry, New Orleans, La. 


Chairman committee for Georgia—B. H. Stone, 
Blairsville, Ga. 





SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


NEw ORLEANS, La., May 30.—A meeting of 
the forestry committee of the Southern Pine 
Association will be held at the Grunewald Hotel 
in New Orleans on June 9 next, at which both 
the national forestry program and legislative 
projects dealing with the same subject and afoot 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and other southern 
pine States, will be considered and discussed. 
Investigation has revealed divergences of view 
and of policy on the part of the southern pine 
manufacturers with respect both to national and 
to State forestry. It is hoped that the associa- 
tion’s forestry committee may point the way 
to unity of policy and action. The details of 
the meeting will be arranged by A. G. T. Moore, 
head of the association’s cut-over land depart- 
ment, and a large attendance is hoped for. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes of the asso- 
ciation returned today from an extended trip 
north on association business, in the course of 
which he attended the lumbermen’s conference 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover at Wash- 
ington and the meeting in New York of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s 
advertising committee. Mr. Rhodes reports that 
the latter committee approved the advertising 





copy prepared for the national advertising cam- 
paign to be conducted on behalf of lumber, to- 
gether with the general plan of campaign out- 
lined. 





PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 30.—George E. Lip- 
pincott, wholesaler, of this city, and a specialist 
in Forestry, has been asked to talk on the work 
of the committee on the restoration of Pennsyl- 
vania’s timber supply, of which he was treasurer 
and an active member, at the annual meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, to be 
held at Pittsburgh, June 16 and 17. 

On Thursday of this week the first of the get- 
together luncheons of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change will be held at Kuglers. Arrangements 
have been made for two of these, at $1 a person, 
and if they are well attended the exchange will 
keep them up during the summer months. 

Arrangements have been almost completed for 
the summer meeting of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association, which will be held at 
Reading, Pa., the home town of President Fred 
Ludwig. This point is central, accessible, and 
in the heart of the association’s active member- 
ship, and a large attendance is expected. 





NAMED NATIONAL COUNCILLOR 
GRAND Rapips, MicH., May 31.—Archie V. 
Wright has been named new national councillor 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


no rail counections, the manufacturers do not 
seem to be greatly worried over the situation. 
They will be able to replenish their deplete:! 
stocks and have a good assortment when trafiic 
is resumed. Mr. Hammatt will leave for a six 
weeks’ eastern tour June 15, to get in touci 
with the trade and collect information of value 
to the members of the association. He wiil 
visit the eastern agencies for redwood in con- 
nection with the association’s advertising cam- 
paign, which starts July 1 in a number of maga- 
zines and architectural journals. He plans {» 
visit a number of retail lumber associations, He 
will make another eastern trip, in September, 
to check up on the results of the advertising. 





CCLORADO DEALERS GET TOGETHER 

DENVER, CoLo., May 30.—About fifty lumber 
dealers in the territory lying between Denver 
and Clayton and between Denver and Albu- 
querque, met in Trinidad, Colo., last Saturday. 
The attendance would have been larger had not 
bad roads kept a number away. 

An informal business session was held at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon at the chamber of com 
merce rooms, and at 6:30 the lumbermen anid 
a few invited guests adjourned to the Countr) 
Club, where dinner was served. Later in the 
evening the lumbermen held a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation. A class of fourteen was initiated. 

Among those in attendance from Denver 
were R. D. Mundell, secretary Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association; I. F. Downer, 








Among those at the Trinidad meeting. Left to right—J. E. McPhee, secretary McPhee & Mc- 
Ginnity Co., Denver; O. L. Davis, jr., president O, L. Davis Lumber Co., Trinidad; R. S. Mesick, 
merchandising manager McPhee & McGinnity Co., and A. S. Chappell, advertising manager Mc- 


Phee & McGinnity Co. 


ciation to represent it in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The national coun- 
cil consists of one representative each from the 
more than fourteen hundred commercial and 
industrial organizations that make up the na- 
tional chamber’s membership, and it serves as 
an advisory body to the national chamber’s 
board of directors. Mr. Wright, as councillor, 
will occupy the position of liaison officer be- 
tween the national chamber and the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association on impor- 
tant questions and also will act as chairman of 
the delegations representing the Michigan re- 
tail association. 


x 


REDWOOD SECRETARY PLANS TOUR 

San Francisco, CALir., May 28.—R. F. Ham- 
matt, secretary-manager of the California Red- 
wood Association, has returned from a tour of 
the redwood belt after visiting fourteen mills 
in Mendocino and Humboldt counties. 

While the suspension of water shipments 
owing to the maritime strike is preventing the 
filling of a good many orders by mills that have 





secretary Hallack & Howard Lumber Co.; Wil- 
liam Wagner, of the Colorado Continental; O. 
O. Russell, J. T. (Tom) Brown, J. E. McPhee, 
secretary, R. S. Mesick, merchandisiug man- 
ager, and A. S. Chappell, advertising manager, 
of the McPhee & McGinnity Co. The three last 
named lumbermen made the trip from Denver 
to Trinidad, a distance of 210 miles, and re- 
turn, in Mr. Davis’ Packard. 





COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 31.—The maintenance 
of a technical forester in the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York 
has proved so successful that Secretary Paul 


- §. Collier has for the second time picked a for- 


ester as his assistant in the New York State 
association. Joseph 8. DeYoung, a Penn State 
forester, who also studied at Syracuse, has re- 
signed to go with a New York company in the 
selling end of the lumber game, and Harry H. 
Carmer, who completed his forestry work at 
Syracuse in February, has been selected as his 
successor. Mr. Carmer left school with the 
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pening of the war to go overseas with a New 
‘ork State artillery battery, but returned to 
hool after his discharge to complete his tech- 
ical studies. 
Committee chairmen for the association have 
heen named as follows for the coming year 
.y President R. B. Chapman: 


Legislation—C. C. Beahan, Rochester. 

Transportation—John P. Morse, Rochester. 

Cost accounting—George H. Blakeslee, Albany. 

Trade relations and arbitration—Spencer Kel- 
iogg, Utica, 

Building and loan associations—S. S. Felton, 
i ndicott. 

Trade Extension—J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle. 

Grading rules—H. D. Gould, Middletown. 





WILL GATHER IN ORANGE GROVES 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., May. 28.—Secretary 
i. L. Morgan, of the Southern California Re- 
tuil Lumber Dealers’ Association, has issued a 
notice and invitation to the fifth annual picnic 
ot that organization. The invitation is com- 
prehensive of all lumbermen and their families, 
and the pienickers will be the guests of the 
Orange County lumber dealers. The site will 
he the Orange County Park, the time June 11. 
Arrangements for the outing are progressing 
rapidly and enthusiastically under the care of 
General Chairman F. N. Gibbs, of Anaheim, 
who is assisted by committees with chairmen as 
follows: Advertising, O. H. Barr; registra- 
tion, S. E. Tingley; badges, C. L. MeGill; re- 
freshments, G. W. Young; parking space, H. 8. 
Gaines; road signs, Elmer Bowers. Mrs. W. 
W. Crozier is chairman of the ladies’ commit- 
tee. 

The hosts will meet their guests at the Santa 


40 percent less than on May TI, 1919, and 39 percent 
less than on May 1, 1918. 


—_—Oo 


LARGE ATTENDANCE PROMISED 

Thirty-five hundred invitations have been sent 
out for the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association to be held in 
Philadelphia on June 9 and 10 and indications 
now are that there will be an unusually large 
attendance. One thousand invitations have 
been sent to consumers of hardwood, including 
manufacturers of automobiles, trucks, auto 
bodies, pianos, furniture, implements, interior 
finish, boxes ete., and it is expected that this 
new departure will be a very important feature 
of the convention in that a large number of 
buyers will attend. The remaining 2,500 invi- 
tations have been about equally divided between 
manufacturers and wholesalers of hardwoods. 





~ 


COMPANY FOREMEN DISCUSS WORK 

FINKBINE, Miss., May 31.—The regular bi- 
monthly meeting of the foremen of the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. was held Tuesday night, May 24, 
with Mr. Noblett conducting the meeting in the 
place of Superintendent Hinton, who was ab- 
sent from camp. Mr. Noblett reported on the 
last two weeks, which showed that in most de- 
partments better work was being done. 

D. A. Fairly explained how he thought more 
could be accomplished with the company’s en- 
gines if dried sand were used in the domes in 

lace of the ordinary sand now being used in 
sandboxes on either end of the engine. He 
brought out his points so convincingly that the 


Fe station in Orange and carry them in pri ™anagement now has his suggestion under con- 


vate automobiles to the park. 


They will 250 cit of f 
provide the liquid refreshments, guests bring-& 


S. J. Dear spoke on the generous 
spirit of the camp in giving toward just causes. 


ing their own luncheons. There will be games, “~ Mr. Hickman told how important it was that in 


boating, dancing ‘‘ ’neverything,’’ and as the 
Orange County lumbermen are concededly a 
‘‘live bunch’? a great time is in prospect. 





WHITE AND SUGAR PINE STATISTICS 

San Francisco, Cauir., May 28.—Seeretary- 
manager C. Stowell Smith, this city, of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, has issued the following compara- 
tive figures for April, 1920 and 1921, covering 
the production, shipments, inventory and orders 
of fifteen mills: 


Percent 
in- 
PRODUCTION Apr., 1920 Apr.,1921 crease 
Pine. GEE «« <.0.¢.2s.5% 28,067,978 5,402,043 81.0* 
Total all species, in- 
cluding pine..... 36,237,108 12,648,311 66.0* 
SHIPMENTS 
PING GREG £600 s Sas 20,235,899 12,648,311 37.6* 
‘Total all species, in- 
cluding pine..... 25,863,085 17,054,143 34.0* 


INVENTORY May 1,1920 May 1, 1921 
No. 3 shop & better 21,432,686 58,808,668 174.0 


Total all species 

and grades...... 146,260,136 261,921,563 79.0 
ORDERS 

No. 3 shop & better 17,544,804 12,595,627 28.3* 
Total al species 

and grades...... 55,756,100 40,896,063 26.7* 


* Decrease. 
Production 


Production in April, 1921, of all species and 
grades was 66 percent less than in April, 1920; 42 
percent less than in April, 1919, and 73 percent 
loss than in April, 1918. Production of pine only 
in April, 1921, was 81 percent less than in April, 
i920; 59 percent less than in April, 1919, and 78 
vercent less than in April, 1918. 


Shipments 
Shipments during April, 1921, of all species and 
srades were 34 percent less than in April, 1920; 44 
percent less than in April, 1919, and 58 percent less 
han in April, 1918. Shipments of pine only in 
\pril, 1921, were 37.6 percent less than in April, 
1920; 44 percent less than in April, 1919, and 65 

percent less than in April, 1918. 


Inventory 

On May 1, 1921, there was 79 percent more lum- 
ber on hand than on the same date in 1920; 48 per- 
cent more than in 1919, and 79 percent more than 
in 1918. Number 8 shop and better on May 1, 1921, 
was 174 percent of the amount on hand on May 1, 
1920; 143 percent of the amount on hand May 1, 
1919, and 142 percent of the amount on hand 
May 1, 1918. 

Orders 


Total orders on May 1, 1921, were 26.7 percent 
less than on May 1, 1920; 43 percent less than on 
May 1, 1919, and 38 percent less than on May 1, 
1918. Orders for No. 3 shop and better on May 1, 
1921, were 28.3 percent less than on May 1, 1920; 


wooding up the engines every piece of wood in 
the pile should be taken so that there would not 
be any waste. The leaving of the logs in the 
woods, on account of their not being cut so they 
could be loaded, was discussed, as this is a great 
waste, and as there was no good reason given 
why this was being done the saw foreman was 
asked to see that the practice was stopped. 
After the foremen had discussed their work, 
Assistant Superintendent Noblett gave a short 
talk, stating that he was pleased with the work 
now being done, and then the meeting adjourned. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


‘To meet an ever increasing demand, arrangements 
have been made with a large binder manufacturer 
to supply a binder that is suitable for use in pre- 
serving copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Quite frequently there are published articles that 
you wish to retain, but on account of your not hav- 








ing a suitable place to file them they are soon lost. 
This binder will take care of thirteen complete 
issues. It is well made of imitation leather and 
will last a lifetime. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is printed in gold on the frent so that the binder 
makes a very attractive addition to the library. 
It will be sent postpaid for $1.75. 


ARIZONANS PLAN ANNUAL 


LOWELL, ArIz., May 30.—Secretary John H. 
Wood, of the Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, 
announces that the organization will hold its 
annual meeting on June 16, 17 and 18, at the 
Grand Canyon and at Flagstaff. The plans are 
to leave Phoenix on June 15 and arrive at the 
canyon on the morning of the 16th and to spend 
two days visiting the canyon and also the mills 
of the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Co. The 
party will then go to Flagstaff where it will 
visit the mills of the Arizona Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. and the Flagstaff Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co,, concluding the three days’ session 
with a banquet. The program of entertainment 
will be in charge of the northern Arizona mill- 
men and all who come are assured of a good 
time. 

It is also planned to have a concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo and tho members are few and far be- 
tween in Arizona, it is expected that some of 
the California contingent will come over and 
help to make this a prominent affair. 





NEW ORLEANS PORT CHARGES 


New Or.EAns, La., May 31.—Carl Giessow, 
manager of the New-Orleans Joint Traffic Bu 
reau, was the principal speaker at the Lumber- 
men’s Club luncheon today, and by request dis- 
cussed the recent increase of handling and stor- 
age charges on export lumber handled over the 
railway operated port terminals in New Or- 
leans. The handling charge was increased from 
1 cent to 4 cents a hundred pounds, an advarice 
whieh has been criticized as excessive. The 
Emerson tariff, which applied solely to’ New 
Orleans, was authorized by the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission but was protested by the Joint 
Traffic Bureau, Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, Southern Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion and others. An investigation has been au- 
thorized and notices fixing the hearing dates 
are expected in the near future. 


At the Washington hearing, Mr. Giessow said, 
the carriers’ representatives based their case 
largely upor their showing of increased labor 
cost and decreased labor efficiency. In Octo- 
ber, 1915, with a labor scale of 22 cents an 
hour, the freight handling cost per ton over 
the railway wharves was figured at 12 cents. 
In October, 1917, the wage scale was 24 cents 
and the per ton handling cost 16 cents. In 
October, 1919, the seale was 42 cents and the 
handling cost 42 cents. In May, 1920, the seale 
was 55 cents and the handling cost 45 cents. 
In June the seale remained stationary but the 
handling cost climbed to 60 cents. Handling 
cost for July rose to 68 cents, for August to 
75 cents and for September to 84 cents. It was 
on this showing, he thought, that the increase 
was granted, tho the protestants showed cheaper 
handling costs for lumber moved over the pub- 
lie wharves by private contract. 

R. W. Reynolds, foreign freight agent of 
the Illinois Central, called on for a talk, com- 
plimented Mr. Giessow on the fairness of his 
presentation. Joseph Lallande, representing 
the Southern Pacific, also complimented Mr. 
Giessow for his fairness and accuracy, saying 
that ‘‘labor costs reached such levels that ad- 
vances were necessary.’’ 

It was generally agreed that labor was de- 
veloping greater efficiency, encouraging Mr. 
Giessow’s expressed hope of a downward revi- 
sion of the lumber handling charge. 

E. H. Clapp, of the Forest Service, attended 
the Lumbermen’s Club luncheon today as the 
guest of State Forester R. D. Forbes. Mr. 
Clapp is visiting the Southern States in con- 
nection with the project to establish a forest 
experiment station in the southern pine belt. 





THe CowEEMAN Drivine & Rartine Co., will 
break up the 4,000,000-foot log jam at the 
Jones Bar, five miles east of Kelso, Wash., on 
the Cowlitz River. The first flood is to be let 
loose Monday. Priscilla Dean and her company 
will film the breaking of the log jam and the 
scenes will be used in her new photo play, ‘‘The 
Conflict,’’ a western drama. 
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Chicago 
Storage 


Be prepared to supply 
eastern trade quickly 
with yourFinish,Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, etc. 
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3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., 
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Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 


Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION SUPPLIED WITH 
REFERENCE TO 


California Sugar and White 
Pine Timber Tracts 


In large and small bodies 


SAW MILLS, BOX FACTORIES 


and OPERATING PROPERTIES 
MANY YEARS’ close identification 


with the California pine manu factur- 
ing interests places me in a position to 
render expert service to investing clients, 
including engineering reports. 


G. X. WENDLING 


2665 Jones St., San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 




















FINANCIAL PLANS DISCUSSED 


WasHINcToN, D. C., May 31.—Senator 
Edge of New Jersey, author of the Edge law 
to furnish eredit for foreign trade, is of the 
opinion that smaller credits to finance export 
corporations are better than the larger credits 
contemplated. Discussing this situation, Sena- 
tor Edge said: 


Attention seems to be centering on the granting 
of large loans rather than on the extension and 
cultivation of adequate credits to foreign purchasers 
of American goods, as is possible thru the organiza- 
tion of export finance corporations under the exist- 

g law. The advantages of the latter plan are 
obvious, altho I fully appreciate that both pro- 
cedures must be utilized. 

The granting of large loans enables foreign pur- 
chasers to buy their goods in great quantities from 
competitors of American industry; whereas the 

rovision of credits for foreign purchases of Amer- 
can goods would stimulate American industry, 
agriculture and commerce and would provide busi- 
ness for the American merchant marine, which now 
is a heavy liability rather than an asset to the 
American people. 

Further, I believe the securities issued against 
such credits could be widely distributed among 
a great circle of private investors of all classes; 
whereas the securities of the great loans will be 
held in much fewer hands. 

Of course, the granting of great loans appeals 
to many bankers as offering commissions and gen- 
erous interest rates, and I do not criticize that, 
because it is their legitimate business; but it must 
not blind them to the greater and broader advan- 
tages of the export finance system from a popular 
standpoint. 

Private profit must not obscure the necessity for 


- general codperation, or sooner or later the Govern- 


ment will be induced or compelled to furnish credit 
if private means fail, and most of us are opposed 
to such Government participation. We had hoped 
when the vehicle of the Edge law had been pro- 
vided that influential bankers would contribute 
the raising of sufficient capital to assure practical 
operation and thus prevent combinations in Con- 
gress always active to secure actual Government 
advances for the farmers and other producers look- 
ing for foreign markets. 

American industry, American agriculture, Amer- 
ican labor, commerce and transportation, even 
American finance, all demand world-wide markets 
for American goods of every conceivable kind; and 
such markets can be assured far better by the ex- 
tension of credits to purchasers of American goods 
than alone by the loaning of money, which will 
enable such purchasers to buy of Uncle Sam’s com- 
petitors and will restrict the profits to only the 
comparatively few who may be interested in that 
form of foreign financing. 

The conference which President Harding had 
with leading New York financiers at dinner last 
Wednesday evening developed the fact that 
those financiers are not entirely in accord with 
the policy announced by the cabinet to hold 
foreign loans as far as possible to amounts 
that will be expended in this country for Amer- 
ican goods or to the reduction of foreign obli- 
gations here. The position taken by Senator 
Edge is in line with the policy announced fol- 
lowing a recent cabinet meeting. 


The New York financiers expressed a willing- 
ness to codperate in every way to assist in re- 
viving foreign trade, but seemed inclined to 
believe they should be the judges of what for- 
eign loans they should underwrite. Some of 
them indicated a conviction that the best way 
to promote the export trade is to extend loans 
to Europe, which is held to be equivalent to in- 
vestment in foreign securities. No definite 
program was worked out at the White House 
conference. Western bankers also are to be 
called in for a similar conference, and the New 
York financiers probably will be again called 
to Washington. 


President Harding is anxious to ascertain 
the views of financiers in general, with a view 
to working out some definite policy and -pro- 
cedure. 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has indi- 
cated that no plan has been formulated for 
transferring the Allied indebtedness to take 
up Liberty bonds. The secretary at present has 
in mind only some general plan under which the 
foreign debts may be put in such form as to 
permit their ultimate use on the market here. 
Necessarily this will await arrangements for 
funding the Allied indebtedness to the United 
States. Secretary Mellon expects to complete 


arrangements for funding this indebtedness 
before the end of this year. 

~ Accumulated unpaid interest will probably be 
funded and spread over a period of years, on 
the theory that to demand the accumulated in- 
terest in the immediate future would furthe: 
unsettle the general economic structure at « 
time when everybody is working to restore sta- 
bility. 





MAKING WATERPOWER SURVEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—The United 
States geological survey is mapping out a gi- 
gantic system for the generating and distribut- 
ing of electrical power in the big industrial dis 
tricts extending from Boston to Washington. 
Government engineers regard the plan as of the 
greatest economic importance to the people. 

As soon as the survey has been completed a 
report will be sent to Congress with recom- 
mendations for an appropriation to carry oui 
what Government engineers declare to be a 
‘“stupendous project of unified development of 
electricity from the potential waterpower of the 
East.’’ 


CONDITIONS GENERALLY ARE BETTER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—A review of 
general business and financial conditions thru- 
out the Federal reserve districts during May 
finds that the business outlook for the season 
continues on the whole more favorable, but with 
little y-ruspect of immediate sharp improvement 
of conditions. 

‘The review in discussing lumber and building 
operations specifically covers April operations, 
which showed improvement over March. 

Slow but greatly retarded recovery in produc- 
tion and distribution has been in progress dur- 
ing May. What appears to be a definite turn 
for the better has been taken by some branches 
of domestic industry, but foreign trade is still 
arrested or depressed. The more hopeful atti- 
tude which showed itself among business men 
during April has continued; and in some in- 
dustries is preparing the way for active develop- 
ment. (tains made during the preceding month 
or two have been generally retained, reaction 
being only sporadic. 

Foreign trade continues its movement toward 
a more nearly equal balance of imports and ex- 
ports. There has been a further falling off in 
our foreign shipments and some increase in 
receipts from abroad, the figures being espe- 
cially noteworthy when stated as physical vol- 
umes of goods. Failure to recover normal in- 
dustrial conditions in foreign countries and 
special causes of trade impairment, such as the 
British cout strike, have hampered progress; 
while disturbed exchange and inadequate finan- 
cial facilities have made resumption of activity 
a matter of special difficulty in some directions. 

Readjustment in wages which was given spe- 
cial consideration a month ago has proceeded but 
has been slow; while adjustment between wages 
and prices (especially retail prices) is exhibit- 
ing special difficulties. 

Building operations showed a marked increase 
of activity during April. This activity is evi- 
deneed alike by statistics of the value of con- 
tracts awarded, the number of buildings permits 
issued, and the value of building permits. 
Whereas the increase of building operations in 
February was confined to States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, an advance in April was reported 

rom almost all sections of the country. This 
upward movement was most general in the case 
of residential building, but considerable in- 
creases in other classes of building occurred in 
some of the districts. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA FOREST FIRE LOSSES for 1920 
were caused by 1,251 fires and spread over 389,- 
946 acres. No less than 246 of these fires were 
attributed to careless campers and travelers. 
In the Prairie Provinces, 1,313 fires swept over 
5,491,215 acres, and 152 were caused by the 
same thoughtlessness. 
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EARTH’S FAIREST COLORS 
An artist friend has asked me this: 
Of all the colors on the earth— 
The sweetest rose, the dawn’s first kiss, 
The lily’s sorrow, holly’s mirth— 
Which has, of all, the greatest worth? 


Of all the tints of all the skies, 
The greens and blues of all the seas, 
The Navajo or German dyes, 
Or autumn splendors of the trees— 
Which is most beautiful of these? 


Well, there are two, my man of fame 
(Please two superlatives permit), 
Yes, there are two, you did not name 
With all your art and all your wit; 
And here’s the poet’s truth of it: 


One is the first faint glow of health 
Returning to a baby’s brow; 

The other is the first glad wealth 
Of green upon the hills, somehow— 
The bright returning green of Now. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


DayTON, OHI0O.—From the time a posse of 
officials and reporters met us in the morning 
until Ed Wuichet saw us safely out of town at 
night, Dayton’s hospitality was always in evi- 
dence—and it was that sensible hospitality that 
endeavors to suit the guest’s convenience rather 
than the host’s. So we were left alone until 
noon, after being breakfasted and photographed. 
(For the newspapers, not for the police.) 

And, by the way, if you ever get the idea 
you are a. ‘‘salubrity’’, as John Kendrick 
Bangs used to call them, remember that, as far 
as the newspaper photog is concerned you are 
only a part of the daily grind. Coming down 
in the elevator from the roof after the opera- 
tion the photographer was accosted by a friend: 

**Convention ?’’ 

‘¢No.?? 

‘“What?’’ 

‘‘Just a single.’’ 

‘“Who was it?’’ 

‘*T dunno—some gink.’’ 

You are just a single, all in the day’s work, 
to the newspaper photog. Ho, hum! 

Ed Wuichet, distinguished member of a dis- 
tinguished family of lumbermen, is president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and presided -at the 
noon luncheon; and he was host at a dinner 
of the newspaper men of Dayton at the En- 
gineer’s Club in the evening. 

Sidney King, who has stood by us on previous 
occasions, did likewise today. Sidney is not 
only one of the best lumbermen in the world, 
but also one of the best friends. 

And whom should we run into but J. Elam 
Artz, who declared that this department of 
dipsomania said a mouthful when it declared 
a few years ago that the backbone of the lumber 
market is the fellow who ‘‘seldom buys noth- 
ing and never buys much.’’ We are glad to 
. Te-say it, if it will afford any consolation to 
the salesman of the present. Of course, J. 
Elam took us around, at our request, to the 
Y.M.C.A. of which he is vice president and 
where he has organized the Come-Back Club for 
men over fifty. 








XENIA, OnIO.—Trolleyed over to Xenia for 
an hour to pay our respects to Findley M. Tor- 
rence, the man who put the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers on the map in large 
pink letters. The Ohio organization is the best 
locally organized lumber association in the 
United States, the State being divided into 
twenty-six districts, presided over by a chair- 
man and a secretary. We are going to make a 
tour of these districts in October. 





WEstT BapEN, InD.—The Monon runs a train 
between French Lick, West Baden, Orleans and 
Mitchell to connect with its own and the Balti- 
more & Ohio trains. That is, it is supposed to 


connect. But, if your train is late, it can not 
wait, as it must be off for the other end of the 
line. It is therefore possible that this connect- 
ing train might dash up and down its 25-mile 
line all day and never make a connection. 
Anyhow we missed ours; and this happens 
often enough, so that there is a gentleman in 
Mitchell who thrives on these misfortunes of 
others. For $15 he agreed to drive a Woman 
with Diamonds, a Man with a Loud Tie and 
ourself over to the Lick and the-Baden. Per- 
sonally we climbed in with the driver as it 
seemed likely his company would prove more 
valuable, because less voluble. And we were 
right. The woman talked horse all the way 
over, which, according to our old fashioned 
ideas, is not a subject for extended feminine 
conversation. But the scenery was interesting, 
even tho the conversation was not. 
Southern Indiana is one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the country in summer, quite dif- 
ferent from our own flat and unpicturesque 
Illinois. What took us down there? The an- 
nual convention of the Indiana (now laugh, 
darn you) Funeral Directors’ Association. 





LOUISVILLE, Ky.—We found the races on and 
the hotels overflowing. Because it makes the 
races and the overflowing possible many of the 
good people of Louisville are trying to make 
themselves believe that betting is excusable, 
even desirable. We say ‘‘make themselves be- 
lieve’’ because when we defend a wrong it is not 
as much in the hope that we will convince 
others as to quiet our own consciences. The 
Louisville Times argues this morning, for ex- 
ample, that if people do not bet openly they 
will bet surreptitiously, and that will make 
hypocrites of them. It will not make hypocrites 
of them, but law-breakers of them. There have 
been laws against murder for many years, but 
nobody has advocated repealing them because 
they compel persons who want to murder to do 
it more or less confidentially. 

Some darned fellow tried to put the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade directors on record in the 
matter with a resolution condemning pari- 
mutuel betting, but the directors adopted the 
following resolution by a vote of 16 to 5: 

WHereas, The Louisville Board of Trade is a 
commercial organization, its object being to ad- 
vance the mercantile, manufacturing and general 
interests of the City of Louisville, to inculcate just 
and equitable principles in trade, to establish and 
maintain uniformity of commercial transactions, to 
disseminate information in relation to commercial, 


financial and industrial affairs, to facilitate bust- 
ness intercourse ; be it 

Resolved, By the directors, that it is not within 
the province of the Louisville Board of Trade to 
consider any community conditions from a moral 
standpoint, when such conditions are not demon- 
strably injurious to commercial interests. 

This last paragraph would be a sad indict- 
ment of the Board of Trade if the Board of 
Trade really meant it. 





UBRICHSVILLE, OHI0.—Back in Ohio again. 
Most of you retail lumber dealers know this 
town if you sell sewer pipe, as this is where a 
lot of it comes from. Uhrichsville and Denni- 
son are the ‘‘twin cities’’ and are separated 
only by a creek and the usual town rivalries. 
Uhrichsville has a Board of Trade and the 
Board of Trade is boosting for a community 
house. This town is famous also as the town 
that W. G. Smith, of Akron now, came from. 


Speaking of Names 

F. E. W., Chicago, calls our attention to the 
fact that Thomas Allan Box is president of 
a company developing the National Redwood 
Co. at Gualala, Calif., and suggests that maybe 
the concern is going to make redwood cigar 
boxes. 

Personally, we don’t know any better name 
for a lumber outfit than the Hart-Wood Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore. 








It begins to look gloomy for Irish independ- 
ence: Bob LaFollette is for it. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


: Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 

The American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 

OF NEW YORK 


(141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
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100,000,000 Cubic Feet 


National Forest Timber 


and Pulpwood 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 45,000 acres on Revillagigedo Island, 
extending from the divide between Neets 
Bay and Traitors Cove northerly along the 
west side of the island to Curlew Point, 
Tongass National Forest, Alaska, estimated 
to be 100,000,000 cubic feet, approximately 
equivalent to 1,000,000 cords, more or less, 
of Sitka spruce, hemlock, and other species 
of timber, approximately 66 percent hemlock. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, 60 cents per 100 cubic feet for Sitka 
spruce, Alaska cedar and western red cedar, 
and 30 cents per 100 cubic feet for hemlock 
and other species. Rates to be readjusted 
every five years. . 


DEPOSIT.—With bid, $3,000, to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained in 
part as liquidated damages, according to 
the conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Port- 
— Oregon, up to and including July 7, 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 

served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids, should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the District 
Forester, Ketchikan, Alaska. 














Who's uncertain in the lumber business 
and related lines? What list has all the 


names ? 
The Red Book willl answer both questions, 
Sure on Collections too. 
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Exclusively 
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Personal Service 


Certified Values 
WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Callen, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bidg., 
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The British Lumber Trade 


Farnworth & Jardine, timber brokers at Liver- 
pool, England, in their wood circular for May 2, 
describe the lumber market situation in the Liver- 
pool district as follows: 


Imports were within moderate limits, and altho 
the demand was far from active, fair quantities 
went into consumption, resulting in stocks, in the 
aggregate, being reduced. These are still rather 
more than sufficient to meet ordinary requirements 
in the near future. The trade was restricted thru- 
out the month by labor unrest, and the strike of 
the coal miners is seriously affecting many indus- 
tries. The public auction sales of softwoods and 
hardwoods held in Liverpool during the month 
was well attended, and fair progress made in dis- 
posal of these stocks. The reduction of the bank 
rate from 7 percent to 6% percent is helpful to 
the trade. 

Unitep States Woops—A few arrivals were suf- 
ficient for the dull and depressed market; small 
quantities of American hardwood lumber of vari- 
ous descriptions have been sold by public auction ; 
common grades at very low prices. OAK—Logs: 
A small shipment has arrived, increasing the stock. 
Wagon planks: No improvement in the demand. 
Cabinet Planks and lumber: The market is well 
supplied ; prices are weaker. Quartered oak: Oc- 
casionally inquired for. CHBSTNUT—NoO arrivals or 
sales reported. WHITEWOooD—Logs: Stocks are un- 
changed; demand quiet. Lumber: Dealers are 
well supplied with practically all grades and di- 
mensions. SaTIN WALNuUT—Logs: No import; 
shipments can not be encouraged: Lumber: The 
few arrivals were sufficiently for the limited in- 
HAZEL PrInE—Values have declined. HICcK- 
Large import, chiefly on contract. 
Holdings are ample. Lumber: Shipments can not 
to recommend. AsSH—Logs: Have not been 
imported. Lumber: The light arrivals were suf- 


quiry. 
oryY—Logs: 


ficient. 
PircH PinE—Hewn: No arrivals and the stock 
unchanged. Sawn: Arrivals to Liverpool and 


Manchester during April amounted to 33,000 cubic 
feet, compared with 20,000 cubic feet during the 
correspending month last year. small parcel 
of fair average dimension, dark, but small wood, 
from Pensacola, was sold by auction as an average 
of 21d. per cubic foot, ex quay. Planks and boards: 
Small quantities of various grades were sold by 
auction at reduced prices. Prospects are not en- 
couraging for further supplies. Sleepers and cross- 
ings: The bulk of the moderate import is going 
direct into consumption. 


Sequoia (California Redwood)—No arrivals. 
Stocks are moderate; prices practically unchanged. 


BRITISH COLUMBIAN AND OREGON PINE—Liver- 
pool received about 9,000 cubic feet, which chiefly 
consisted of ‘clear’? squares. A restricted demand 
leaves stocks much too high, viz., 553,00 cubic 
feet. Sleepers and crossings: A small import, 
which will go direct into consumption. Stocks are 
within moderate compass, 


The following prices prevailed on May 2 for 
American woods: 


& «4 2. ed. 

Pitch pine, hewn, per cub. ft. 0 3 0 to0 5 0O 

Sawn, per cub, ft...... So 2 80,..0-8 9 
Deals and boards, prime, 

NE, |. Se ya 30 0 0..40 0 0 


Deals, standard, per std. 

Deals, merch’ble, per std. 

Deals, S. E. & S., per std.}20 0 0..26 0 0 

Sleepers, per std........ 

K. D. saps, per std..... 
= logs, prime, per 


oh Sree a es. .<8 0 
Planks and boards, per cub. 
Brack aris ip acee a meek a TE 086 6... 8023 8 
Oak, logs, per cub. ft.......9 5 90..90 6 6 
Wagon planks, per cub. ft. 0 6 6..0 7 6 
Coffin planks and boards, 
Der G60. Discscsscecan, © T Ov. OO 4 
Quartered planks and 
boards, per cub. ft...... 0 7.8... OO 8 
Plain planks and boards, 
DOPTO Ee cseevsanses OD 8 Oa O Ts 
Ash, round logs, per cub. ft. 0 5 6..0 6 6 
Planks and boards, per cub. 
eeaiaetie! ek ST ETT E De flag a C..48 Ft «6 
ckory, round logs, per cub. 
SRE re rr rer i. lee: ee, ere. ee | a 
Elm, round logs, per cub. ft. 0 5 0..90 6 6 
Maple, round logs, per cub. ft. 0 4 6..0 6 6 
Prepared flooring, per std.45 0 0..70 0 0O 
Cypress, boards, per cub. ft. 0 4 6..0 6 6 
Satin walnut, boards, per 
Se | SS ae 2 @ ..8 7 
Hazel pine, boards, per cub. 
ese re otter ese SO ee ®@ 


C. Leary & Co., of London, report as follows for 
the London territory : 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Logs: Altho shippers have 
reduced their quotations very considerably, there 
is little demand. Lumber: The consumption is 
very restricted and stocks are ample for present 
requirements. Prices for 1l-inch range from 8d. 
per foot super, according to quality. 


AMERICAN OaAK—Quartered: This description is 
in little request. Values for 1-inch range from 94d. 


per foot super upward for FAS, and 6d. upward 


Planks are seldom 
One-inch boards 


Plain: 


for No. 1 common. 
asked for and values are weaker. 
are in fair demand, northern stock being preferred. 


Prices are about 314d. for No. 2 common, 4d. up- 
ward for No. 1 common, and 7d. upward for FAS, 

AMERICAN WHITEWooD—There is very little in- 
quiry, as ‘the consumption is small. We quote 8d. 
to 11d. for FAS and panel grade, and 5d. upward 
for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM—There has been somewhat more 
demand, and a fair amount of forward business 
has been transacted, almost entirely in hazel pine. 
Quotations for ordinary specification are about 64d. 
per foot super for FAS red gum, 314d. for No. 1 
common red gum, and about 34d. upward for 
FAS hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH—There is little business doing, 
but quotations are gradually becoming more into 
line with those for native stocks, which may have 
the effect of stimulating the demand. Values for 
FAS are about 614d. per foot super upward, with 
414d. upward for No. 1 common, 


Lumber Trade Notes from England 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 21.—All trading, and the 
timber trade in particular, was restricted during 
the last month by the labor unrest and the strike 
of the coal miners continues to arrest all industry. 
Despite the adverse circumstances, however, the 
auction sales of hardwoods and softwoods held in 
London, Liverpool and elsewhere during April were 
well attended and fair progress was made in the 
disposal of these stocks, while the reduction in the 
bank rate from 7 percent to 6% percent has helped 
business, 

The lumber imports during the month were 
within moderate limits and altho the demand was 
far from active fair quantities went into consump- 
tion, resulting in stocks in the aggregate being 
reduced. These are still more than sufficient to 
meet normal requirements in the near future. 

In regard to American hardwoods the few ar- 
rivals have been sufficient to meet the limited 
demand, while small quantities of lumber of various 
descriptions have been sold by public auction, when 
the common grades fetched very low prices. Dur- 
ing April a small quantity of oak logs arrived, in- 
creasing the stock. ‘There is no improvement in 
the demand for wagon planks. The market is well 
supplied with cabinet planks and lumber and 
prices are weaker. Quartered oak is occasionally 
inquired for. 

During the week just completed the lumber ship- 
ments were small, consisting of one or two cars in 
each vessel, which will not increase the stocks on 
hand very much, Stocks of hickory logs which are 
quite sufficient for requirements have, however, 
been added to by the import. Some few ec. i. f. 
transactions have been completed for hardwoods to 
be shipped during the next few months, but apart 
from these, interest in forward buying is very lan- 
guid. The uncertainty as to the future demand 
keeps importers in a cautious frame of mind as 
regards buying, except against definite orders. 
Shippers’ quotations are unchanged, that is to say, 
there have been no marked variations for a week or 
two, but, of course, the exchange has improved a 
little, which will be to the advantage of buyers on 
this side. The home demand, however, will have to 
liven up before any considerable increase in forward 
buying sets in. 

The following circular has been sent out by the 
Liverpool Timber Trade Association, having refer- 
ence to shipments by United States Shipping Board 
steamers : 

The council, on Sept. 13 last, resolved that, hav- 
pe regard to the then existing disadvantages of 
shipment of lumber by vessels controlled by the 
United States shipping board, members be recom- 
mended to stipulate in their contracts that all ship- 
ments be made by vessels other than those con- 
trolled by the board. The board were notified of 
such resolution, and have taken serious cognizance 
thereof. The board now claim that they have cor- 
rected all irregularities, and that they are promptly 
dealing with all claims and other complaints. The 
council have been requested therefore to rescind the 
resolution referred to, but before complying they de- 
sire to secure settlement of any outstanding claims 
against United States shipping board vessels by co- 
operation of all interested parties, and I am to ask 
that you will be good enough to let me have state- 
ments of se (1) outstanding claims which you 
may have, (2) unusual or objectionable (by com- 
parison with ordinary United Kingdom bills of lad- 
ing) provisions in the United States shipping board 
bills of lading you have recently received, and (3) 
comments you-may desire to make as to the desir- 
ability or otherwise of rescinding the above-men- 
tioned resolution. 

In American staves there is no improvement in 
the demand and the light arrivals have been more 
than ample, while values are easier for some 
descriptions. There have been few arrivals and 
little inquiry for New Orleans hogsheads and bar- 
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rels, while as regards New York cleft staves several 
small consignments arrived, but the demand is 
strictly limited. 

There have been no arrivals of hewn pitch pine 
and the stock is unchanged. The arrivals of sawn 
at Liverpool and Manchester during April amounted 
to 338,000 cubic feet compared with 20,000 feet dur- 
ing the corresponding month last year. A small 
pareel of fair average dimension dark, but sound 
wood, from Pensacola, was sold by auction at an 
average of 21d per cubic foot ex quay. Small quan- 
tities of various grades of planks and boards were 
sold by auction at reduced prices. Prospects are 
not too encouraging for further supplies. The bulk 
of the moderate import of crossings and sleepers is 
going direct into consumption. 





Find American Woods Adaptable 


VANCOUVER, B. C., May 28.—Information has 
been received by the local lumber manufacturers’ 
association that the tests made of British Columbia 
timbers by the advisory committee on timbers of 
the Imperial Institute at South Kensington, Lon- 
don, were very satisfactory. The woods tested were 
Douglas fir, British Columbia spruce and western 
hemlock, and the report is that they compare favor- 
ably with European joinery timbers. 

The results show that Douglas fir should cer- 
tainly be used for ordinary doors, window frames, 
sashes, skirtings etc., while the spruce and hemlock 
would be quite satisfactory for table tops, shelving 
and similar classes of work. In view of the satis- 
factory results of the practical trials and strength 
tests, His Majesty’s office of works has decided that 
the three woods mentioned shall be included in the 
official timber specifications of that department, as 
alternatives to Buropean timbers. It is not possible 
to specify that these British Columbia woods shall 
be used exclusively, since the majority of work car- 
ried on is conducted on a competitive basis. 

In connection with these tests the director of 
works of the Imperial Institute referred to certain 
prejudices which exist in Britain against the use of 
British Columbia timbers and suggested possible 
‘causes, These points are to be investigated by the 
timbers committee with a view to their possible 
removal. 


Review of the Vessel Market 


The full cargo steamer market continues steady 
to firm, with a fair business reported in coal and 
grain to transatlantic ports, say Lunham & Moore, 
New York ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin 
for May 28. Additional orders of the kind offer 
steadily, but freights in all other trades are com- 
paratively scarce. Rates show but little change 
from recent quotations in the transatlantic trades, 
but outward rates to east coast of South America 
ports are easier, due to the increasing demand for 
grain carriers from the River Plate to Europe, for 
which very satisfactory rates are obtainable. 

The demand for sailing vessels continues limited 
and is confined largely to the coasting and West 
India trades. A limited amount of chartering was 
reported for lumber and coal cargoes, the rates in 
most cases being withheld. Tonnage offers steadily 
for all kinds of business, but the rates bid are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory to owners. 








Exports from British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C., May 30.—Exports of lumber 
from British Columbia in April were: 


Per SS. Canadian Prospector, for Egypt, 1,434.,- 
187 feet Douglas fir railway sleepers; per SS. 
Statesman, for United Kingdom, 11 crates doors 
and sash, 224 bundles shingles, 25,144 feet lumber ; 
per SS. West Haven, for Philadelphia, 12,777 
bundles shingles; per SS. Africa Maru, for Japan, 
3.043 bundles wood pulp, 313,500 feet fir timber 
and cedar bolts; per SS. West Nilus, for Hono- 
lulu, 509,239 feet Douglas fir lumber and flooring ; 
per SS. Waihemo, for Auckland, N. Z., 286 bundles 
cottonwood, 229,761 feet Douglas fir lumber; per 
SS. Talthybius, for Hongkong, 54,000 bundles box 
shook, 1,197 pieces cedar bolts and poles, 1,587,- 
966 feet Douglas fir lumber, flitches and flooring ; 
per SS. Canadian Traveller, for Egypt, thirty-three 
cases and packages doors, molding etc., 1,318,458 
feet railway ties; per SS. M. S. Dollar, for Manila, 
3,110 bundles sulphite wood pulp, 393,978 feet fir 
lumber and flooring; per SS. Tatsuno Maru, for 
Yokohama, 134 cords cedar timbers, 269,174 feet 
fir lumber and flooring. 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 28.—The export 
situation is very quiet, with the shortage of Ameri- 
can vessels making it difficult to take on new busi- 
ness. However, foreign steamers and American 
sailing vessels will be able to handle quite a lot 
of lumber. China and Japan are still buying lum- 
ber and Japanese vessels will be available for 
transportation. These vessels are moving lumber 
right along. Foreign tonnage arriving at this port 
has shown no falling off this month, as compared 
with April. The Pacific Mail Co. is maintaining 


its service to the west coast of South America and 
has put on larger steamers. The Norwegian 
steamer. Pacifico now at this port will take lumber 
and merchandise to that country from Coast ports. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, has sold 
one cargo of 1,000,000 feet since prices were re- 
duced. There are indications that Australia will 
take more interest in redwood buying within a 
month or two. There are some active inquiries 
from the west coast of South America for redwood 
ties. 





Export Notes from Mobile 


MOBILE, ALA., May 30.—Exports during the last 
week aggregated about 1,500,000 feet, which is 
under the average of recent weeks. To offset the 
decrease, however, twelve sailing vessels are now 
loading export lumber at Mobile, probably half 
of them being almost ready to sail. The exports 
were to San Juan, Porto Rico, 264,000 feet of 
yellow pitch pine lumber; to San Domingo City, 
Santo Domingo, 240,703 feet of rough and dressed 
yellow and white pine lumber, 264,150 feet of 
rough and dressed yellow pine lumber, 73,000 feet 
of white pine lumber; to St. Johns, N. B., 618,000 
feet of sawn pitch pine timber; to Belize, British 
Honduras, 19,000 feet pitch pine lumber; to Liv- 
irigston, Guatemala, 17,000 feet pitch pine lumber; 
San Francisco, Calif., 1,758 pieces ash lumber. 

The barge Luther E. Hooper, with 1,200,000 feet 
of lumber loaded at Mobile, and the barge Marie 
Hooper, with about the same amount loaded at 
Gulfport, Miss., the latter now at the mouth of 
Mobile Bay, will sail for New York and Boston this 
week, their departure being delayed awaiting the 
arrival of a tow boat to tow them. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 

















While business continues light some improve- 
ment is noted compared with a few weeks ago. 


However, real activity is not expected until the 
labor situation clears up. With the wage question 
adjusted and the building craftsmen back on their 
jobs again there will be every reason to expect a 
satisfactory volume of business the coming fall, if 
not before. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
operating on a much restricted basis. There is a 
fair amount of city building, which calls mainly 
for special work, but country yard demand is very 
quiet, and there seems to be little building under 
way in small towns or on farms. 

While figuring on millwork, doors and sash at 
Columbus, Ohio, is still active, only a small pro- 
portion of the projects are going forward. Some 
of the mills have secured rather good contracts 
and as a result are busy. Others are operating 
with reduced forces. Prices for all millwork and 
interior finish are holding up fairly well at pre- 
vious levels. Doors and sash are not moving very 
actively altho some mills report a fair run of 
orders. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is somewhat improved, but the chief feature is the 
unusual amount of competition prevailing. One 
millowner reports that on an estimate for a house 
to cost several thousand dollars he lost out to his 
nearest competitor by only $10, which indicates 
how closely margins are figured. 

One of the peculiarities of the sash and door 
trade in Baltimore, Md., is that while general con- 
ditions do not appear to be especially favorable 
the demand for the products of the mills keeps 
up quite well, with some houses even showing a 
gain over previous seasons in point of volume, tho, 
as far as the money involved is concerned, there 
has been a reduction because of the lowering of 
prices. Many of the orders landed come from out 
of town, of course, but at that the local demands 
made upon the sash and door men indicate a fairly 
healthy state in the trade, with the outlook hold- 
ing out a promise of further gains. Most of the 
inquiry is for construction of homes for indi- 
vidual owners, which is more satisfactory than if 
it came from speculative sources, despite the 
amount of detail work attached to the trade. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are closed down, with one exception, on account 
of the lockout in the building trades. The out- 
look is uncertain but the complete tieup will 
hasten a solution of the wage question. Door 
factories in the Bay counties are doing a moderate 
volume of business. Finished door factories con- 
nected with the white and sugar pine mills are 
operating at about half capacity, and have Eastern 
orders on file. The demand for sash and door cut 
stock is fair. 

ee ee oe ee eo ae 

THE IMPORT OF MAHOGANY into the United 
States in April of this year was only 2,603,000 
feet. For April of last year the import of this 
wood totaled 6,298,000 feet. 





Your Customers Can 
Give New Values To 
Their Old Homes 


by having oak floors laid in 
them and doing a little ad- 
ditional repair work. Talk 
this over with some of them. 
It will give you a chance to 
sell some lumber and per- 
haps quite a little 


Acorn Brand 


‘‘ America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


Home owners everywhere 
have become familiar with 
the merits of oak floors 
through national advertising 
and you'll find it relatively 
easy to make sales. Let us 
tell you fully about “Acorn” 
brand. 


Nashville Hardwood 
vine ~=©Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
















Dealer’s 
Choice 


Because of its 
capacity to satis- 
fy customers 
and its easy 
selling quali- 
“% ties 
, PERFECTION 
BRAND 


FLOORING 


OAK 


has long been a favorite with dealers. Guaranteed second 
to none. Can ship mixed cars of oak flooring and lumber, 
quartered and plain. Also‘‘Velvet Edge’’ Flooring Strips. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,"itieas’ / 











— SSS 


Cleanliness 
Increases Sales 
in lumber the same as it does in 


| other products. Your customers will 
admire this feature of our 


13-16" and %" OAK 


FLOORING 


By carefully wrapping all 3s" flooring for 

. C. L. shipment we insure you perfectly 
clean stock. Upon request_we will also 
wrap it for carload buyers. We also have 
some fine Beech flooring. 


M Minnville Mfg.Co. 


M<Minnville Tenn- 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
~ aed of 300,000 feet 
o 





BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


& You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


oN 

% Partition, Ceiling, 
@,. Moulding, Trim, 
> Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 














The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 

Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 

vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 
European Plan $1.50 and up. 


RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 
Asst. Mgr. 








1 Manager 





HOTEL BENSON 
Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 














SAYS REDUCED RATES DO NOT HELP 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—Edward 
Chambers, vice president of the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, on Friday*told the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee that readjustment downward 
of freight rates on lumber from the Pacific 
coast has not resulted in a stimulation of traf- 
fic in that product, and that existing rates on 
coal and grain have not impeded shipments of 
those commodities. He said: 

The rates as increased by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on lumber from the Pacific coast 
territory to Chicago and west were recently, after 
several conferences between shippers and carriers, 
readjusted to fit competitive commercial conditions 
by reducing the rate to Chicago and to the Missis- 
sippi River from 80 cents per hundred to 73 cents, 
and to Kansas City and Omaha from 73 cents to 
6614 cents, the rate to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
remaining unchanged at 66% cents. From the pro- 
ducing territory intermediate to the Pacific coast 
the recognized relationships which had been thrown 
out of line by the percentage increase were re- 
stored. This adjustment is reasonably satisfactory 
to the interested shippers, and lumber is moving 
under the rates to the extent the markets will take. 

Reports received indicate that the Pacific coast 
lumber shippers are rather disappointed in the effect 
the reduced rates had upon the movement. It is no 
better now than it was before the rates were reduced. 
The southern and Gulf lumber shippers advise of a 
slight improvement in the demand, but generally 
the conditions in the common markets are the same 
in respect to the southern and Gulf lumber as 
prevail on the Pacific coast lumber. 

In asking for a readjustment of lumber rates 
from the southern States, which is now under 
consideration with probable favorable action 
in prospect, Mr. Chambers said no claim was 
made by the southern shippers that the in- 
creased rates prohibited the movement of lum- 
ber. Their request is for a readjustment of 
their rates based on what they consider com- 
petitive commercial conditions. 


The witness said further: 


Shipments of forest products by tons during the 
first quarter in 1920 were 25,575,364 tons; second 
quarter, 26,448,627 ; third quarter, 26,585,525, and 
fourth quarter, 23,003,693. Increased rates became 
effective Aug. 26, 1920, or in the latter part Of the 
third quarter. The foregoing consideration of the 
facts shows that the advance in rates did not pro- 
hibit the movement of lumber. 


Mr. Chambers said the average rate per hun- 
dred pounds for grain for the country as a 
whole is 24.8 cents and for flour 29.25 cents. 
This is an average freight rate per bushel of 
wheat of 15 cents. 

Continuing, Mr. Chambers said: 


The average fluctuation weekly in the price of 
wheat at Chicago in 1919 and 1920 was nearly 10 
cents per hundred. The monthly and yearly fluctua- 
tion in price of grains, of course, amounts to many 
times the increase in freight rates. 

All irregularities of recognized rate relation have 
been worked out by the carriers to the satisfaction 
of shippers; and the experience shows that the 
thing to do is to leave any remaining adjustments 
to be worked out by the codperation of the carriers, 
the shippers and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 





OPPOSE CHANGE IN SHOOK RATES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 1.—Cincinnati box 
manufacturers have filed protests with the 
Southern Freight Traffic Association against 
any extension of the tariffs which would give 
box shooks the same rate of freight as lum- 
ber. Such tariffs prevail from some points in 
the South into Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory now and petitions to extend them to box 
shooks from all southern points to all Central 
Freight Association and Eastern association 
points are now being considered. Cincinnati 
box manufacturers claim that such tariffs are 
unfair to them and will make it impossible for 
them to compete with southern box mills. They 
point out that a carload of box shooks is sev- 
eral times as valuable as a carload of the lum- 
ber from which shooks are made and that there- 
fore they should naturally take a higher rate 
to preserve the economic adjustment thruout 
the country. If they are given the same rate 


as the lumber it will force mills that are dis- 
tant from the source of supply either to quit 
business or remove to lumbering territory. The 
protests have been forwarded to the associa 
tion thru the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
and are now being considered by the river and 
rail committee of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s 
Club, of which J. R. O’Neill is chairman. 





CALLS SHINGLE RATE UNREASONABLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—In a tentative 
report in Docket No. 12,094—Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills et al. vs. Director General as 
Agent Ann Arbor Railroad Co. et al.—the exam- 
iner recommends that the commission, following 
its opinion in West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion vs. A. & W. Ry Co., find that the rate of 67 
cents per one hundred pounds on cedar shingles 
in carloads from points in Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia to Chicago, St. Louis and 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 65 cents and that repara- 
tion be awarded on this basis. 


DECISION IN EL PASO RATE CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—In a formal 
opinion handed down in Investigation & Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1,291—Proposed Increased 
Rates from and to El Paso, Tex., and Related 
Points—Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission finds carriers have not justified 
their proposal to restore El Paso to Group H 
basis of rates in transcontinental tariffs nam- 
ing rates to the north Pacific coast. The pro- 
posed change would have increased from 25 
pereent to 3314 percent the advance in rates 
from El Paso to north Pacific coast points 
under Ex Parte 74. 

The same schedules proposed to transfer cer- 
tain points in Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico, 
South Dakota and Wyoming, lying east of the 
boundary between western and Mountain-Pa- 
cific groups from Group J to Group G. Subse- 
quently the carriers restored these points to the 
Group J, so that they are not involved in the 
decision. 

By other schedules the carriers proposed to 
establish certain increased commodity rates to 
El Paso and related points from defined points 
in southern Wyoming, western Colorado and 
northern New Mexico, in the Mountain-Pacifie 
group. The commission finds that the carriers 
have justified in part these proposed increases 
to El Paso. The points from which these in- 
creases will apply can not be determined on 
this record, and the carriers are required to 
suspend their schedules without prejudice to the 
filing of new schedules establishing on not less 
than 15 days’ notice rates in conformity with 
the commission’s findings. 








Suspends Southern Tariff Again 


By an order entered May 27 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission further suspended until July 
29 the operation of items in Kansas City Southern 
Railway tariff, I. C. C. No. 4,048, which propose 
cancelation by the Texarkana & Fort Smith rail- 
road of the rule providing for the switching of 
carload shipments of lumber and timber to and 
from the track of the Texas & New Orleans rail- 
road at Port Arthur, Tex. The operation of this 
tariff was originally suspended until June 29. 


Authorizes Certain Hardwood Rates 


Fourth Section Order No. 7,969 issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authorizes the 
St. Louis-San Francisco railroad and parties to 
I. C. C. 7,445 to continue from all points of origin 
shown in this tariff to certain destinations on 
and west of the Missouri River, as specified in the 
formal application, rates on walnut, cherry, but- 
ternut and holly lumber on the basis of 3 cents per 
hundred pounds higher than the rates applica- 
ble on yellow pine; also, to continue from the same 
points rates on ship masts, ship spars and railroad 
ties the same as the rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on the lumber from which the articles are 
made, without observing the long-and-short-haul 
clause. 
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Trailmobiles for Every Use 


In both the manufacturing and distributing ends 
of the lumber business the Trailmobile is becoming 
a big factor in hauling. It doesn’t matter whether 
the load to be carried is heavy logs going from the 
woods to the mill, or long and weighty structural 
timbers for a bridge or a skyscraper, or a few 
shingles for a repair job, there is a Trailmobile 
available for the work. 

The Trailmobile pictured here is used by an Indi- 
ana producer to get logs to his mill. 

In cities all over the country hundreds of lum- 
bermen use Trailmobiles of various types for all 
kinds of work. For heavy work in the cities the 
semitrailer is becoming constantly more popular. 
It doubles the efficiency of the power plant, as it 
may quickly be attached or detached, the result be- 
ing reduction of the idle time of individual trucks 
or fleets of trucks, 

Heavy 4-wheeled trailers used with trucks double 
truck capacities and enable lumbermen to move 
very large quantities of material rapidly and 
cheaply. Among other advantages they reduce the 
congestion of traffic, since the road space required 
by a truck and trailer is much less than that re- 
quired by two trucks, 

Light Trailmobiles used with light trucks or 
passenger cars enable many a retailer delivering 








light jobs to have all the advantages of a light 
truck by hitching his Trailmobile to a passenger 
car. And when the car is not in use for that pur- 
pose it can be used by the retailer as a passenger 
ear in his regular business, 





Truck Helps in Country Delivery 


As we do a comparatively small business, we 
employ only two machines, a 4-ton Moreland truck 
and a small tractor. 

The latter is employed almost exclusively in 
hauling lumber from the vessel into the yard over 
the wharf, which is 2,000 feet long. The More- 
land, which we have had for five years, is giving 
excellent service and is especially valuable in mak- 
ing long trips into the country. When the parts 
are all in good order the average per gallon of 
gasoline is about seven miles. 

When we got the truck and tractor we sold all 
our horses and would not like to go back to that 
system of transportation. 

[The above gives the experience of the San Diego 
Lumber Co., San Diego, Calif., as related by Philip 
Morse, manager. The tractor mentioned is one 
especially designed for hauling lumber about yards 
and from wharves. Lumbermen in the East are 
gradually coming to the use of tractors of this 
kind and they are finding them well worth install- 
ing.—Ep1ToR.] 
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TRAILMOBILE USED TO HAUL LOGS IN INDIANA 





Questions and Answers on Truck Operation 





The attention of lumbermen is once 
more called to the willingness of the 
Truck and Tractor Department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to help 
them to solve their problems regarding 
the operation of trucks, tractors or 
trailers. Questions which have been 
asked and answers to them which seem 
to be of general interest will be printed 
in this department from time to time. 
Lumbermen who have further questions 
to ask will be answered in the same 
way. Send in any questions you want 
answered. 











Value of Truck Inspection 


Is it worth while to spend much time in examin- 
a when they are in good working order ?— 

AnswEr—Systematic, thoro inspection is essen- 
tial to economical truck operation, whether one, 
fifty or one hundred fifty trucks be in service. It 
cuts maintenance cost and operating expense, re- 
duces depreciation, increases operating efficiency 
and “tones up” the driver. An operator of a fleet 
of nearly eight hundred trucks recently declared 
that inspection actually decreased operating ex- 
penses by 20 percent. 

Some truck manufacturers maintain inspection 
service of varying degrees of efficiency. If an owner 
avail himself of this service he should have an 
expert inspect his trucks at least once a month. A 
thoro inspection requires at least two hours’ time. 


The inspector should check a printed form report, 
noting after actual test the condition of the various 
parts of the engine, governor, radiator, carburetor, 
ignition system, clutch, grease cups, transmission, 
steering mechanism, rear axle, chassis, body, cab, 
brakes etc. 

This monthly report constitutes the eyes of the 
truck owner or fleet manager. It tells him whether 
the truck is overloaded or otherwise abused. It 
gives him a check upon his repair service, show- 
ing whether it is up to standard, and, most im- 
portant of all, it is the best insurance against pos- 
sible breakdowns or troubles. 

Some of the larger fleet owners have their own 
inspection service highly organized. The inspectors 
have the power to send a truck to the service shop 
if they deem it necessary. They are responsible 
only to the fleet manager, thereby furnishing him 
with a check upon his maintenance and operating 
divisions, 


Air Brakes on Motor Trucks 

Would there be any advantage in equipping our 
motor trucks with air brakes ?—A. C, 8. 

ANSWER—Motor truck manufacturers, realizing 
the tremendous weight and momentum of such ve- 
hicles when heavily loaded, are careful to equip 
their product with very powerful brakes of sufficient 
frictional area to assure safety under all practical 
conditions, 

Therefore, it would seem a needless expense to 
put on a system of air brakes when proper over- 
hauling and relining, if necessary, would render the 
mechanical brakes amply effective. 

Of course, if unusual conditions are to be encoun- 
tered where mechanical brakes prove inadequate, a 
system of air brakes would be of great advantage. 





HARDWOODS 





— the Arrow 





isa Lo - guide 
to quality 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND PLANK OUR SPECIALTY 
A trial order is all we ask. 


The Arrow Lumber Go. 
Mille: Aenean! W. Va. 


Raleigh, W. Va. tern Sales Offi 
Natural Well, Va. nee Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(— FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Write or Wire 


Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


JEROME. ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed c1rs of Floor- 
ing, Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum poem 





























r= Soft sy 
Gray Elm « 


We Offer: 


70,000 ft. 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
36,000 ft. 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
16,000 ft. 6-4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
21,000 ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. 


All thoroly air dried. 
Also on Sticks 5 mos. and under: 
4 =. 4-4 a : = & Btr. 


110,000 ft. 8-4 N m. & Btr. 
20,000 ft. 12-4 No! Yy Com. & Btr, 
Will be pleased to quote. 
Foster-Latimer 


Nig ee Sli Lumber Co. | 








BAND SAWED 


UTHERNI LARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it, Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 








Modern Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA. 


YELLOW PINE fers." 


~ R, R, Johnston, Manager 
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FLORIDA 














Sell Long 
Wearing Quality 


Equal in durability and beauty to any 
hardwood floor, our 


Rift Flooring 


is a good seller where builders de- 
mand big values. It makes a perfect 
floor for hard use. 


Also yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Material. 


anfla Lumber Co. 
Holt, Florida 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler *” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN - : 


ry in > 


TIDEWATER : 


RED CYPRESS 


Longleaf Yellow Pine Timbers 
Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock - Holley Lumber Gompany 
Cable Address—“‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 


FLORIDA 

















We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 








> Inthe 

Seartet ity, millwork and grades. 

The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Gppress Co of Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Solicited. 


Perry, Fla. 





| Correspondence 








| Cummer Cypress Go. 


| Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


| Gypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City } 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4s" 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully., 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicage 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


May 31.—Hardwoods from the retailer's point of 
view showed much more strength in demand last 


week. With labor difficulties for the most part 
settled, new construction took a sudden spurt. Up- 
pers appear stronger and lower grades show an up- 
ward tendency. Quite a few orders are being placed 
here, but for the most part they are smaller than 
usual. The tendency of the retailer to keep his 
stocks down to a minimum is marked. The large 
woodworking factories in the State are not working 
to capacity except in isolated instances, but there 
is a trend toward increased production. The most 
encouraging thing about this increase is that it is 
gradual and healthful. The manufacturers are 
not increasing production unless they are virtually 
certain that the increase will be more or less perma- 
nent. The box factories here are producing more 
than for months. The furniture factories are 
working about the same, as are the handle and 
talking machine cabinet factories. During the last 
week there was a little falling off in orders from 
the automobile body manufacturers, who say busi- 
ness is rather dull yet. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


May 30.—In the hardwood market things are 
rather quiet just now. It is reported that some 
concerns needing ready cash have been cutting the 
market about $10 a thousand, which has made for 
hard work in realizing a fair price, but distress 
lumber is rapidly being cleaned up. Sales of No. 
1 common plain white oak are at around $46, red 
at $45, and poplar at $50, all 4/4 stock. 
white oak is quoted at around $95; poplar, $110. 

There is comparatively little building, and with 
the return of war workers to Louisville from other 
cities, the relief from overcrowding following the 
dismantling of Camp Taylor has not been very 
great, and conditions will be just as bad as ever by 
fall unless there is some general revival of building. 
Retail demand has been fair, but not heavy. Most 
building is of small residences and business houses, 
with comparatively few modern homes, 

J. _E. Hannon has resigned from the Mengel Co. 
and is planning to enter business for himself. Mr. 
Hannon was with the Lonisville & Nashville rail- 
road for some years, and went with the C. C. Men- 
gel & Bro. Co., of which he was traffic manager, 
later becoming secretary. In the consolidation with 
the Mengel Box Co., as the Mengel Co., hé became 
connected with the sales department. 

The last of the operating mills ef W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co. in the South has been closed 
down, and the company has stopped all logging. P. 
T. Joyes, of the company, stated that operations 
were not likely to start again until fall. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 1.—Building permits were on a large scale 
during the last week, numbering 178, with seventy- 
nine frame dwellings. This is one of the largest 
lists of dwellings in a long time. The total costs 
were $433,700, which is above the average. 

The list of those who will attend the annual 
convention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation at Philadelphia is not yet complete, but 
it is expected that nearly every wholesale yard 
here will be represented, besides some from 
Rochester and North Tonawanda. The lumbermen 
will go from here by special car on the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. Among those planning to go 
from here are: H. F. Taylor, Willis E. Elliott, 
J. D. Lamont, James A. Baillie, George BE. Bailey, 
E. W. Conklin, M. M. Wall, J. B. Wall, T. H. Wall, 
O. E. Yeager, A. J. Yeager, Hugh McLean, H, A. 
Plumley, H. T. Kerr, W. A. Perrin, C. N. Perrin, 
W. L. Blakeslee, E. J. Sturm, W. P. Miller, A. H. 


Weaver, Fred M. Sullivan, H, L. Abbott, A. A. 
Mason, Everett Kelsey, North Tonawanda, Ray 
Colvin, Rochester. 


The Buffalo Automobile Club is arranging for 
an outing for the orphans of the city, to take place 
on June 8. Orson E. Yeager is chairman of the out- 
Ing committee and is making an appeal to citizens 
to furnish a large number of automobiles for the 
occasion. ; 

The Black Rock Lumber Co. is the name of a 
new wholesale and retail concern here, with office 
in the Fidelity Building. The members are William 
Bernhard, formerly secretary of the Huntington 
& Finke Co., retail lumber dealer, and George H. 
Klaes, recently traffic manager of that company. 
The company will handle a general line of lumber 
and will also represent D. Mason & Co., who have 
a lumber mili at Midjand, Ont. 

R. F. Kreinheder, president of tbe Standard 


FAS plain, 


Hardwood Lumber Co., has returned from a 10-day 
fishing trip to Temagami, Canada. He reports 
the fpver outlook somewhat improved, with gow} 
prospects for this fall. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


May 31.—There is no reduction in the number: 
of hardwood inquiries and orders are coming alone 
fairly well. Prices are unchanged from previou- 
levels, altho some low quotations are still hear. 

The southern pine trade is not as active as 
formerly. Quotations show some  weaknes- 
Dimension is the strongest item. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., said “The market is just about «.< 
firm and active as a week ago. The volume «! 
inquiries and orders is holding up well. Hardwoo.! 
flooring is still in good demand and available stocks 
are growing less. Automobile factories are slack 
ening up to a certain extent but furniture factorics 
are buying right along. Railroads are not buying 
to any extent. Mining districts are showing up 
with more orders both for house construction ani 
for tipples.””. Mr. Pryor has returned from a busi 
ness trip in Detroit and other Michigan points. 

The lumber department of the Central West Cox 
& Lumber Co. announces that it will start oper 
ating about July 1 a large longleaf mill at Jac! 
on, <Ala., owned by the C. W. Zimmerman 
E oufacturing Co., of that place. It is planned 
to make a full line of shed stock and dimension. 

K. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
‘American Column and Lumber Co., reports a prett) 
fair run of orders during the last week, largely 

Hm industrial plants and the furniture trad 

tailers while making inquiries are not placing 
orders as rapidly as are some other lines. Prices 
are fairly steady at previous levels and there is 
no tendency to decline. 

R. S. Walton, secretary and general manager of 
the R. B. White Lumber Co., of Newark, has 
resigned to accept a position as general manager o! 
the R-B Co., maker of roller bolsters. He was 
secretary of district No. 12 of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


May 30.—Manufacturers are greatly encourage) 
by the improvement in demand for lower grades, 
accounted for by the extreme spread in_ prices 
between FAS and the grades below. The continua! 
demand for high grade has gradually depleted 
these stocks so that the supply is very low ani 
prices firm: A large part of this demand has come 
from maple flooring manufacturers, this industry 
having experienced a great improvement in busi 
ness during the last sixty days. 

C. A. Bigelow, president of the Kneeland, Bige 
low Co., visited Washington, D. C., last week, 
where he attended the conference with Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover with reference to the Gov 
ernment’s plans for compiling and _ publishing 
statistics on the lumber industry. 

The Hanson-Ward Veneer Co., of this city, has 
received several carloads of selected birch and 
hard maple logs for the manufacture of veneer. 
This company is operating at about 75 percent ot 
capacity. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. unloaded two cargoes of 
Canadian white pine last week. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


May 381.—The local hardwood lumber market 
rules rather quiet but is showing signs of improve- 
ment. Last week was not particularly active. 
Employers in many cases closed Friday to reopen 
Tuesday, the volume of business being compara- 
tively light. Building is the principal source of 
demand, the industrials being minor factors. Quo- 
tations show little, if any change, but occasional 
concessions are reported, 

In Milwaukee as well as other Wisconsin cities, 
building is going ahead along conservative lines, 
but the aggregate runs into a large volume. It is 
expected that the season will show a normal 
volume of business. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


May 31.—Flooring manufacturers are doing a 
pretty full business and it is freely stated by hard- 
wood manufacturers that if other consumers were 
as active, the movement would be much more 
nearly normal. There are occasional orders from 
manufacturers of furniture and other products. 
Wholesalers are taking reasonable quantities also. 
Export demand is almost at a standstill. Most 


striking is the very wide spread, due to relative 
searcity of the higher grades, between FAS and 
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No. 1 common, which manufacturers generally 
velieve will gradually bring about substitution of 
No. 1 common wherever possible. FAS and No. 1 
common tend to advance slowly. Some millmen 
tho they realize that marking up stock is only 
a method of withdrawing it from the market, are 
not hesitating to do so, since they are not anxious 
to sell. 

The Memphis Band Mill Co., which has been 
operating its plant in New South Memphis steadily 
during the last several months, has closed down 
indefinitely. It has completed cutting timber 
which had to be moved within a given period. 

The Allen-Eaton Panel Co., New South Memphis, 


engaged in the manufacture of built-up panel stock, 
is one of the few woodworking industries which 
is operating its plant. 

The old Frisco incline has been decided upon as 
the site for the new river terminals to be con- 
structed at Memphis. Mayor Paine has just re- 
turned from Washington and brought back with 
him the decision of Brig. Gen. W. D. Connor, who 
is representing the Government in this matter. 
The city is making arrangements to secure a lease. 
It was recently authorized to issue $500,000 -in 
bonds to provide a site. The Government, for its 
part, is to put up $450,000, which Congress has 
appropriated for the purpose. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


May 28.—Practically all lumber yards in San 
Francisco have been closed down this week, as far 
as making deliveries to jobs in the city are con- 
cerned. This is due to the lockout of the union 
building mechanics, which has put a stop to build- 
ing. One or two jobbing yards are making some 
shipments to the country. Oakland yards are very 
busy with local and outside business, as there are 
many building jobs not affected by the contro- 
versy. The local lumber situation is very quiet, 
on account of the building trades lockout and the 
maritime strike. 

San Francisco wholesalers and mill agents, how- 
ever, are figuring on orders for lumber for Los 
Angeles and the interior yards. There is quite a 
little movement by rail and the yards that are 
unable to get water shipments have to replenish 
their stocks. They are getting better prices for 
Douglas fir for prompt delivery. There is a real 
demand, altho the volume of orders is not very 
heavy. Redwood is in fair demand, with the cut- 
ting off of water shipments limiting the supply of 
green lumber for southern California delivery. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a trip to New 
York, found the lumber market in the East un- 
usually quiet. The Union Lumber Co., however, is 
getting ready to take advantage of the revival in 
eastern demand when it begins by arranging for 
additional agencies. The Cameron Lumber Co. has 
taken the agency in Kansas City and Thompson & 
Moore will represent the company in Omaha. 
Harold A. Knapp has taken charge of the Union 
Lumber Co.’s Chicago office. Mr. Speers is now 
the Minneapolis representative, W. R. Morris con- 
tinues in charge of the New York office and J. A 
Hughes is the Buffalo representative. Rail ship- 
ments from Fort Bragg have greatly increased 
since the company’s steam schooners have been 
tied up as a result of the strike. The redwood 
sawmill at that point is making a norma] cut, with 
a moderate demand. The mills at Glen Blair and 
Mendocino are in operation. 

F. J. Solinsky, jr., states that the Charles F. 
Ruggles Amador sawmill will continue in opera- 
tion thruout the season and clean up the remain- 
ing timber. Then the plant will be dismantled. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co.,-this city, reports the Susanville band mill 
operating with two shifts and the box factory run- 
ning at about half capacity. 

B. W. Adams, this city, who has charge of the 
lumber sales of the California Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co., reports a good cut being made with one 
shift at Susanville. It will take at least thirty 
days to obtain dry stock, but some lumber has been 
sold in advance. Stocks are low at the company’s 
mill at Hilt, which is in operation. ‘The sash and 
door factories are buying a little more lumber. 

The Standard Lumber Co. is making a good cut 
of white pine at Standard. Logging operations 
have been increased. The factories at Standard 
and Sonora are in operation. Door manufacturing 
is being continued at about half the capacity of 
the plant. The Standard Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the box factory of the Signal Supply Co., 
of Antioch, which will be operated largely to 
supply shook for one of the large fruit companies. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is doing a fair 
volume of business. The “A” mill at Scotia, 
which has been electrified, will be ready for opera- 
tion shortly. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, has shipped 
cargoes of Douglas fir from its mill at Astoria, 
Ore., to Los Angeles by sailing vessels. G. W. 
Fenwick, general manager of the company’s Hum- 
boldt County interests, is paying a visit to the 
San Francisco office. The redwood mill at Eureka 
is operating about as usual with rail shipments 
being made while the company’s steam schooners 
are tied up. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co., this city, who is paying a visit to 


the sales office here, reports the redwood mills at 
Albion and Navarro operating as usual altho un- 
able to make shipments owing to the marine strike. 
The mills will continue in operation for at least 
a month. 

C. Stowell Smith, 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, reports the principal mills now in opera- 


secretary manager of the Cali- 


tion altho a few of the smaller concerns have been 
unable to start up. The Prescott Brick & Lumber 
Co., of Fresno, has joined the association. The 
company has a mill, near Auberry, Fresno County, 
now in operation. 

A. H. Cole, vice president of the S. E. Slade 
Lumber Co., this city, says that, if the maritime 
strike continues, many of the northern cargo mills 
will have to close down with their wharf space for 
piling lumber filled up. Some of these mills have 
already ceased operating. Under these conditions 
more mills that feed the railroad lines will operate. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., this city, after a trip to Oregon, reports a 
moderate volume of Douglas fir business with 
prices somewhat improved. F. R. Laymon, repre- 
senting the Wendling-Nathan Co. in Fresno, who 
is here on a visit, reports San Joaquin Valley 
business rather quiet now, altho many improve- 
ments were made during the last year. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, report 
all of their steam schooners tied up and operations 
greatly curtailed at their mills at St. Helens, Ore. 
They have increased their rail shipments to Cali- 
fornia. There is a pretty good demand in Los 
Angeles territory and the San Joaquin Valley is 
taking some lumber. The San Francisco demand 
is light. 

Cc. G. Twohy, of the Chiloquin Lumber Co. and 
the Dorris Lumber & Box Co., who has returned 
from a trip to the plants, reports a good cut of 
white pine at Chiloquin, where Harry Benton is 
now resident manager. The box factory at Dorris 
is in operation with a moderate volume of busi- 
ness. 

Eugene Curtis, of the Curtis Companies (Inc.), 
of Clinton, Iowa, sash and door manufacturers, is 
here on a tour of the Coast. He will pay a visit 
to the plant of the McCloud River Lumber Co., in 
which he is a stockholder. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., this city, has returned from an enjoy- 
able trip to China, via Honolulu, and will look 
over the manufacturing situation. 

E. W. Tibbetts, secretary of the Brockway-Smith 
Corporation, of Boston, who has been touring the 
Coast accompanied by H. C. Smith and B. Tull- 
man, says he expects the demand for building 
material in New England to equal about 60 per- 
cent of last year’s. The party will visit the 
Arizona and New Mexico lumber districts after 
looking over the California redwood and pine dis- 
tricts. 

W. R. Thorsen, president of the West Side Lum- 
ber Co., this city, has left for the East, where he 
will spend a month. The company’s mill at 
Tuolumne is in operation and will cut about 40,- 
000,000 feet of white and sugar pine this year. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


May 28.—Before June 5 approximately twenty 
million feet of lumber will have been loaded on 
ten big steamers at the Aberdeen and Hoquiam 
mills. These ships have arrived in the last 
twenty days and the harbor has been full of 
activity particularly noticeable after the days of 
quiet during the marine strike. Three of the ships 
will go to foreign ports and the other seven have 
the Atlantic coast ports as their destination. 

The advent of the big freighters to carry lumber 
will tend to boost shipping reports from this port, 
despite the shipping strike which has cut coast- 
wise shipments from the local mills. 

The fight for a government dredge to be sta- 
tioned permanently at the bar in Grays Harbor is 
going steadily on. Since last June, according to 
Mr. Delanty of the Grays Harbor Stevedore Co., 





Css 


Oak Flooring 

Maple Flooring 

Beech Flooring 
3-8 and 13-16 


IN MIXED CARS WITH 


Poplar Bevel Siding 
Kiln-Dried Oak 
and Hardwoods 


THE 


M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 














Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 








- MICHIGAN 





REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


pecialize in Mixed Cars of W 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Sidin: 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


HITE PINE and 
Ceiling, Flooring, 
enon, Mouldings 








MAPLE 7 aaa sa 


200-M ft. 5-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. 200 Wt. 3 316 Ne. 3 Connon 
1 L 

200 M ft. 124 No. 2 Com. &Btr. 200 Hit Te. 

40M ft. 144 No. 2Com.&Btr. 59 ft. 7-4 No. 2 Com. & Bir. 

40 M ft. 16-4.No.2Com.&Btr 100M ft. 84 No. 2 Com. & Br. 


100 M ft. of G ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen-Fox Co. ,™ Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Michigan Hard Maple 5:r° 


ga to 16-4 No. 1 Com. & = Ma = 
Can Ship “'4'4, 5.4 & 6-4 No. 1 C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car an ing in N 
Southern ae and choice of 114 aretcs of prope 
? The lumber can be kiln dried and 


worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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We’re Always 
On the Job 


when it comes to promptly 
supplying high quality 


Oak and Gum 


We would like to prove it 
on the following items:— 


l car 4-4” FAS Plain White Oak 

l car 4-4” FAS Plain Red Oak 

5 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4” Sound Wormy Mixed Oak. 

l car 4-4” No.3 Com. Mixed Oak. 

3 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. & Sel. Plain Red Oak 

4 cars 4-4”’ FAS Sap Gum 

4 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Sap Gum 

2 cars 4-4” No. 2 Com. Sap Gum 

l car 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

lcar 4-4” 13” to 17” Gum Box Boards. 


Quality First—Service Always. 


H. G. Bohlssen 
Band Mill Mfg. Co. 


and Office: 
Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








LUNHAM & MOORE | 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 

New York, Produce Ex., 32 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 

oeaagene facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
racts and effecting quickest pees grees from seaboard. We 








handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber "Shipments t 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS| 


Sound Square 











. Timbers 
paemaegueien Bridge and 
OAK & 
Plank 


Grade Stock 


Oak, Ash, Elm, 
wood 


Gum, Cotton 
Pelican umber (‘o. 
Mound, Louisiana 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


— Th iform quality 
Li 7 , a our 

L B/ Oak, Ash, Gum, 

Cottonwood, 

BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 

: “ “4 a a Iumber attracts and 


eames holds customers for us 


Bomer-Blanks 


BLANKS: — Lumber Co., Inc. 











twenty-eight large steamers larger, most of them, 
than have ever entered the harbor, will have loaded 
and sailed away. The prospect of increasing ship- 
ping is one of the facts urged in the request for 
the dredge or an appropriation for one. 

The National Lumber Co. has issued an interest- 
ing little brochure on the merits of fir lumber. 
The booklet gives a description of the tree, the 
demand, the supply, the dressing, grading and 
drying and makes the statement that the yellow 
fit is the ultimate factory lumber. 

William Donovan, jr., accompanied by Mrs. 
Donovan, has arrived in Aberdeen, to visit with 
his father, William Donovan, of the Donovan Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Donovan, jr., who has been in ill 
health has spent the winter in California and will 
remain in Aberdeen for a month or two before 
going to his home in Miami, Fla. 

Among the golf enthusiasts participating in the 
golf tournament at the Everett Country Club, 
Everett, on Decoration Day were S. M. Anderson, 
of the Anderson-Middleton Lumber Co., accom- 
panied by Mrs. Anderson; Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
Paine, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Humbarger, Homer P. 
Brown, Kenneth Hayes and Neil Cooney. The 
party left Aberdeen Friday evening and motored 
to Seattle where they boarded W. L. Patterson's 
yacht and sailed to Everett. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


May 28.—Another shingle mill began operating 
this week when the Border Shingle Co. at Blaine 
became active again. Still another resumption was 
that of the Fobes-Wilson Lumber Co.’s logging 
camp in Glacier district. The Chinn Timber Co.’s 
camp is still idle, and according to Manager I. G. 
Chapman the company is uncertain when it will 
begin work. Shingle men here are more hopeful 
than they were, reporting that prospects seem 
brighter. The lath trade has improved and an 
advance of $1 has occurred, but in the opinion of a 
local millman this is only a flurry. 

Cargo business the latter part of May will be 
light. It now looks as if the only shipment will 
be 1,150,000 feet aboard the schooner Helene for 
Honolulu, now loading at the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills’ docks, yet this may not get away until 
June. The month’s shipments, however, will exceed 
4,000,000 feet. 

P. C. Peterson, sales manager for the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., has returned from 
a trip to Vantouver, B. C, He reports conditions 
there “about the same.” 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, and Mrs. Bloedel left Seattle this 
week for the East, where they will be joined by 
their sons, Harold Bloedel, a student at Yale; 
Lawrence, a student at Williams College, and their 
daughter, Miss Charlotte Bloedel, who is attending 
Miss Spence’s School. The family will shortly 
thereafter sail for Europe, where they will spend 
the summer. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


May 28.—The entire plant of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. is now in full operation, including the 
new camp at Day Creek. The logging camp is the 
last word in home comfort for the loggers. The 
camp site is lighted with electricity furnished 
from a power car equipped with an Allis-Chalmers 
steam turbine. All buildings are heated with steam, 
and the sleeping quarters include compartment 
cars, with single iron beds, hot and cold water. 
The equipment also includes a building with shower 
baths and drying rooms. 

R. Brown, of Brown Bros., Helena, Mont., 
accompanied by his wife, was a business visitor 
at Clear Lake this week. 

E. J. Clark, formerly purchasing agent with the 
West Coast Iron Works, of Seattle, has accepted a 
similar position with the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

The Gay Logging Co., operating on the Great 
Northern railway, Rockport branch, opened up this 
week and is shipping its logs to the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co. here. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


May 28.—Practically all of the large mills are 
operating full time, and report an unusual demand 
for uppers and yard stock. Timbers and railroad 
material orders are scarce, but relief is expected 
as soon as the railroads begin buying again. The 
small tie mills are all closed down. 

The Ostrander Mills & Timber Co., of Ostrander, 
recently made a single shipment of nineteen cars 
of fir bridge timbers to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Bismarck, N. D., the shipment totaled 455,000 
feet. The mill has been running two shifts for the 
last five months. It specializes on large and long 
timbers. 

The Kotula Logging Co. will begin operations 
about June 15 at its camp north of Pe Ell. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the McCormack 
Lumber Co. to handle the output. 

F. E. Pape, State supervisor of forestry, has an- 


nounced the appointment of twenty district fire 
wardens, all of whom have started work. 


The Columbia River is 22.1 feet above its regular 
level and four miles wide at Vancouver. Mills at 
Kelso and Kalama have been forced to close on ac 
count of the high water. The dikes at Kelso 
protecting the new mill and townsite of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. are in danger. W. F. Ryder, as- 
sistant to the president of the Long-Bell company, 
and Chief Engineer Vandercook are in charge of the 
work. A dredge and a large force of men and horses 
are working night and day to keep the dikes re- 


paired. 
DENVER, COLO. 


May 28.—The monthly review of the Federal Re 
serve bank for the tenth district, issued May 27, 
says reports from seventeen of the largest cities 
in the district reflect “continued improvement in 
building activity.” Summarizing permits issued in 
these cities during April, the report shows an in 
crease of 584 over the number for April, 1920, but a 
decrease of $2,886,413 in estimated costs. 


“The reports indicate that construction of many 
of the larger buildings now projected is delayed 
and more attention is being given to the erection ot 
homes to relieve housing conditions,” says the re 
view. ‘‘The demand for new construction appears 
to be insistent everywhere. Lumber and materia! 
prices have declined to such an extent as to give 
more encouragement to building operations. Nego 
tiations looking to the adjustment of new wage 
scales for the building trades, however, are slow 
and necessarily much of the larger construction is 
held back in the cities.” 


J. E. Van Noyd, alias Arthur P. Galloway, who 
is alleged to have defrauded numerous lumber com 
panies by means of worthless checks, pleaded 
guilty May 25 to passing a fictitious check on the 
Newton Lumber Co., of Colorado Springs, and was 
sentenced to serve not less than two and not more 
than five years in the Colorado State prison. Van 
Noyd is 71 years old. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


May 28.—The marine strike is increasingly the 
dominating influence on conditions. Five lumber 
carriers are tied up at this port and most of the 
remainder of the coastwise fleet is out of commis- 
sion in San Francisco Bay because of crews refusing 
to sign the Shipping Board's scale. The Santa 
Alicia, under previous charter to the Hammond 
Lumber Co., is the only lumber carrier that has 
arrived here since the tie-up. The barkentine 
Forest Friend and motorship William Donovan are 
said to be held at Gray Harbor for loading here. 
The schooner Jrene has been chartered to load at 
the Gardiner mills, Grays Harbor, for this port. 

All-rail transportation must necessarily assume 
the burden due to the suspension of the waterborne 
movement. This community is using 25,000,000 
feet monthly—about 1,000 cars—and much doubt is 
felt that that quantity can move satisfactorily. 
This material, while not uniform, will run close to 
the face of Rail B average. Until late this week 
stocks have been fairly equal to the requirements, 
but with much further continuation of the present 
shipping conditions they will be maintained only 
with difficulty, including troublesome delays, 
especially on heavy sizes, of which considerable 
are under way here or ready to come. Brokers are 
reported active and transit cars of boards and small 
dimension are readily absorbed if suited to this 
trade, which calls for much rough stock and %- 
inch sizing. The price range, of course, is notably 
strengthened. 

Building locally keeps up its encouraging pace. 
To the evening of Wednesday of this week permits 
issued in May for Los Angeles building totaled 
2,246, calling for an investment of $6,498,035. At 
that rate and with four working days remaining, 
May’s total will reach a valuation of close to 
seven and three-quarter millions. 

Receipts during April of 2,936,000 feet of lumber 
and 128,000 feet of ties have been reported by the 
harbor master at San Diego. 

Gov. William D. Stephens has signed five bills for 
fire prevention in the mountain forests of Los 
Angeles County. The amount appropriated for the 
purpose is $34,400, $20,000 of it being contingent 
upon a like amount being contributed by this 
county. 

P. M. White, general manager, and H. G, Lar- 
rick, sales manager, of the Benson Lumber Co., San 
Diego, were Los Angeles visitors last week. 

E. N. Wood, secretary of the BE. J. Harris Lum- 
ber Co., Moberly, Mo., is in Los Angeles and may 
locate here. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, is visiting local points. 

B. F. Ganahl, of the C. Ganahl Lumber Co., is in 
the Yosemite Valley. 
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SPOKANE, WASH. 


May 28.—This week just ended has been gen- 
erally observed as fire prevention week. W. D. 
Humiston, assistant manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Coe., Potlatch, Idaho, spoke before the cham- 
ber of commerce of Moscow, Idaho, Thursday last. 
He said that of the $24 which it cost a thousand 
feet of manufactured lumber $19 was paid for 
labor and $5 for supplies. Of the money paid for 
labor, the greater part was spent in Latah County. 
He pointed out the immense value of the lumber 
industry to the county and urged upon the business 
men and farmers that they codperate with the 
timber owners in saving the forests from destruc- 
tion by fire. 

That the I. W. W. intend to retaliate for the 
shortage of work by the deliberate and organized 
setting fire to timber this summer is the declara- 
tion of Federal officials. To combat this menace, 
the close coéperation of all Department of Justice 
officials, Forest Service men, State and local police 
officers is being effected, according to the story. 
The officers hope to thwart to a large extent what 
they consider a gigantic arson plot. 

The cut of the minimum wage scale of the 
Loyal Legion effective June 1 will not be put into 
effect in the Inland Empire until July 1. The new 


R. R. Myers, formerly with the Dover Lumber 
Co. and now with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
this city, was operated on for appendicitis the first 
of the week. He is recovering nicely. 

John Humbird, general manager of the Humbird 
Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, was in Spokane 
Friday to attend the monthly meeting of the In- 
land Empire Timber Products Manufacturers. 

A. W. Laird, general manager, and W. D. Humis- 
ton, assistant general manager, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho, were Spokane visitors 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 

E. H. Van Ostrand, president of the Craig Moun- 
tain Lumber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, was in 
Spokane Thursday. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


May 28.—Material relief from the pressure of 
high taxation was secured by local lumber manu- 
facturers May 25 when a committee from the Lum- 
bermen’s Club met with the county auditor to dis- 
cuss valuations on lumber for taxation purposes. 
The lumbermen laid their cards on the table and 
showed the actual decline in the value of their 
product since last year’s assessments were made. As 
a result of the conference the county authorities 
will use the same basis for figuring taxes on all 
Pierce county mills and 





the valuation of lumber 











in Europe the lumber manufacturers believe in ———- all the product of 


the log, not only after it has been cut up into lumber, 
tree which ordinarily is left in the woods in this contury. 
illustration, at the top is shown a pile of edgings and waste strips put 
together ready to be burned into charcoal, while below is illustrated the 
method employed in bundling small top logs for charcoal manufacture, 
these logs being the tops of trees too small for manufacture into lumber. 





on hand has been cut 
squarely in two. 
Despite the strike of 
marine workers, which 
has almost completely 
tied up shipments of 
lumber from Tacoma to 
California, the mills here 
got some of their product 
off the docks this week. 
Two steamers, the West 
Catanac and the Colin 
H. Livingstone, sailed 
May 23 for the East Coast 
each carrying more than 
1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the Tacoma mills. 
The mills, however, are 
behind on their deliveries 
and as soon as the coast- 
ers resume regular sail- 
ings there will be busy 
times at the local docks. 
Charles E. Buckley, 
treasurer of the North- 
western Woodenware Co. 
and president of the Ta- 
coma Rotary Club, left 
for Edinburgh, Scotland, 
May 25, to represent Ta- 
coma at the International 
Rotary convention to be 
held at that city in June. 


The Eatonville Lumber 
Co. resumed operations 
last week after a shut- 
down of nearly’ six 
months. 


A sale of State lands 
and timber will be held 
July 5 according to an 
announcement made by 
Clark V. Savidge, state 
land commissioner. The 
sale will include 1,160 
acres of timber valued at 
$73,509. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., left 
for Cleveland, Ohio, last 


ut that part of the 
In the above 





seale, which is a reduction in common labor from 
$3.40 to $3 a day, the boards for districts 9 and 
10 decided, should not be made June 1 because of 
several conditions which do not obtain in the other 
Your L districts. 

Lath advanced 50 cents last week and the price 
generally ranges from $4 to $4.25. The shortage 
in California due to the maritime strike has caused 
an increased demand here. 

George S. Long, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., of Tacoma, and W. H. Boner, 
of Everett, manager of the Everett branch of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., passed thru Spokane 
the middle of this week on their way to Baltimore 
to inspect the modern distribution plant of the 
company now under construction there. 

P. M. Lachmund, district sales manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. with the Potlat¢h Lumber 
Co. at Potlatch, Idaho, and R. BE. Irvin, district 
sales manager with the Boise Payette’ Lumber Co. 
at Boise, Idaho, are in New York. J. M. Mont- 
gomery, district sales manager with the Humbird 
Lumber Co. at Sandpoint, Idaho, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Milwaukee, 


week on a business trip. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee Doud are receiving congratu- 
lations on the birth of a son May 20. Mr. Doud 
is secretary of the Defiance Lumber Co. The new 
member of the family has not yet been named. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


May 28.—Fir manufacturers and wholesalers 
are “just milling along,’ saying little and- doing 
less, and patiently waiting for a brighter day by 
and by. For more than a year good times have 
been immediately ahead of the industry; and at 
present the more optimistic lumbermen are in- 
clined to say that the general harvest, which will 
begin pretty soon, ought to brighten matters con- 
siderably. In the meantime, things continue to be 
“pretty worse.” An analysis of stocks reveals 
topsy-turvy conditions. “Rough cutting of all kinds 
is decidedly weaker, while drop siding and vertical 
flooring are stronger. In particular drop siding 
is so scarce as to be almost impossible to obtain. 
During the week an energetic wholesaler called at 
no less than eighteen mills, but found not to ex- 
ceed 10,500 feet in any one place. In other words, 


| OR OF F-5 F-S. i -' 








Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 

















= eo 
SSS 
Sy LXON gL ' MBE 
(ge Poa! \ Gate 


Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















o 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


R.R.-Car Material 


Poitevent & Favre ‘Pitch Pine 
Mandeville, T umber Co. P| 1.1] NG 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.& L.&G. Bldg. : 
NN 








C. H. Moore, Pres. F.G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 6. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 





Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 









Urania, La. 








Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mills at 


Office. 
GANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 











POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 
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Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CoO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 

















Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia ig a ready to 

= ship. Your inquiries 
White Oak and orders me so- 











Red Oak licited. 
er weell Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 









B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas 


Straight or 


Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 


Jackson, 
Miss. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 
in Dimension, Siding, 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 








Wanted Orders °33"¢'na3"_ 


Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 


Merl Lumber Go.,M®RRs. 


J 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


Baldwin 
LumberCo. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 


LAUREL, MISS. A SPECIALTY 


POPLAR 











(—— 


Lincoln Gounty 
Lumber Co. 


Brookhaven, 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F. Vernon Lumber Co. 


Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Manufacturers of 


Mississippi BAND SAWN 
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the mills are clean of drop siding. There were 
considerable stocks not so very long ago, and 
nobody seems to be able to figure where they have 
gone. The best explanation seems to be that drop 
siding has been swallowed up in shipments of 
broken car lots, in dabs of 5,000 or 10,000 feet, 
until before the mills realized the condition some 
of them were oversold. Some time ago the market, 
mill base, was $11 to $12 off list, but today drop 
siding is strong and very firm at $9. 

At the mills the general tendency is toward a 
return to normal conditions. The association 
weekly review, covering 116 operations, shows 
production at 56,813,336 feet, or 28 percent below 
normal. New business totaled 67,900,934 feet, 
and shipments 64,575,733 feet. New business, rail 
delivery, totaled 1,847 cars, and rail shipments 
1,694 cars, leaving the unshipped balance 3,949 
ears. Local business aggregated 3,518,773 feet. 
In the cargo trade domestic orders totaled 5,790,- 
161 feet; export, 3,182,000 feet. Coastwise and 
intercoastal cargo shipments totaled 7,551,000 
feet; export shipments, 2,686,000 feet. 

A circular issued by H. N. Proebstel, traffic 
manager of the West Coast -Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, deals with overcharge claims arising dur- 
ing the period of Federal control of the railroads. 
It cites a ruling by James C. Davis, director gen- 
eral, to the effect that claims which were not filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission on or 
before March 1, 1921, may on or before Sept. 1, 
be filed direct with the various railroads; and 
where found by the director general to be meri- 
torious will be paid; also that the ruling author- 
izes the handling on their merits of any overcharge 
claims filed with the carriers prior to Feb. 17, 
1921, but which the carriers failed to register 
with the interstate commission. Mr. Proebstel 
states that the ruling means such claims may now 
be investigated by the carriers with a view to 
final settlement. 

Capt. John Anderson, retired logger, who © is 
devoting his entire time to counteracting “red” 
propaganda in the logging camps of the Pacific 
Northwest, reports substantial progress during the 
last week. ‘Thru his efforts a shipment of sixty 
boxes of books and periodicals has gone from 
Seattle to various camps in the Puget Sound dis- 
trict, and a similar shipment of seventy-five boxes 
has gone from Portland into the Grays Harbor 
and South Bend districts. Capt. Anderson has 
continued his practice, established during the war, 
of collecting books and periodicals from boxes 
placed at public points in the various cities of the 
Pacific Northwest. He weeds out radical and 
disloyal statements, sells such publications for old 
paper and uses the money to buy healthy Ameri- 
can publications. 


Shingle wholesalers at their regular Wednesday 
luncheon discussed market conditions and the 
square pack. A. J. Wartes, of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., presided. Wholesale lumbermen, at 
their Thursday luncheon, debated the ethics of 
the practice of some eastern buyers who have 
accepted business thru the Panama Canal but have 
tried to settle on the basis of rail rates. Roy A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, presided. 


W. F. Wahlenmaier, head of the cedar depart- 
ment of the Pioneer Lumber Co., left today for a 
months’ visit in California. He is accompanied 
by Mrs. Wahlenmaier and Billy Fritz, their young 
son. They will make the entire trip by automo- 
bile. 

Joseph R. Blunt, of the shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from 
a tour of the shingle mills of the Columbia River 
and Portland, with the report that the majority 
of operations in that territory are running. Order 
files have been filled up, largely on account of the 
California trade and the local demand in Portland, 
where home building is progressing rapidly. The 
seamen’s strike has had the effect of diverting a 
considerable quantity of water shipments to the 
rail trade. 

H. S. Thompson, wuo uus veen getting in touch 
with the mills from Everett to Portland, and also 
lining up his sales connections during the last few 
weeks, has left for his home in Minneapolis. 

Fred Hoffman, a prominent wholesale lumber- 
man of Los Angeles, Calif., is in Seattle this week 
looking into the lumber situation, particularly 
from the standpoint of cargo shipments. 

Roy A. Dailey, manager of the yard stock de- 
partment of the L. F. Driver Lumber Co., will 
arrive home within a day or two after an absence 
of two months, during which he has made a com- 
plete circuit of the middle West and intermountain 
territory. 

D. H. Cale, until recently Portland representa- 
tive for the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
has moved his office to Seattle, Wash. Mr. Cale 
needs no introduction to Seattle or other West 
Coast lumbermen, having formerly been engaged in 
business here. He has always been one of the best 


known and most popular wholesale lumbermen of 
the north Pacific coast. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Bloedel will leave June 1 
for an extended tour, during which they will visit 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and other «European 
countries. They will be accompanied by their sons, 
Prentice and Lawrence, and their daughter, Char- 
lotte. The family does not expect to return to the 
United States until October 

John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber 
Co., will return to Seattle June 8, after an ab- 
sence of six weeks. Mr. Collins has renewed his 
business connection at various points, including 
Kansas City, Columbus, Detroit and Indianapolis, 
He extended his visit as far east as Washington, 


De: 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


May 28.—The reduction of the wage scale to $3 
a day by the Four L affects several hundred men 
in Coos County. The new scale will be adopted 
by the Buehner Lumber Co., the Oregon Export 
Co., Schroeder & Aasen and the Coquille Lumber 
Mills. The C. A. Smith mill and the Johnson mill 
at Coquille had previously cut to $3. 

The wharf at Port Orford in Curry County is 
being enlarged and the construction work is now 
in progress. The Moore Mill & Lumber Co., of 
Bandon, will ship logs and cedar bolts from that 
place and E. J. Loney, of Powers is starting a 
camp to take out a million feet of Port Orford 
white cedar. 

The newly organized Port Orford White Cedar 
Manufacturing Co. at North Bend is now operat- 
ing a plant which has been equipped. Cedar is 
being cut into battery plate stock and is being 
shipped east. The company at present has orders 
sufficient to keep the mill busy for some time. It 
is expected later to handle other lines of cedar 
products. 

The C. A. Smith company this week opened the 
Eastside mill which wil be operated in addition to 
the big mill. The company steamer C. A. Smith 
is carrying lumber from Coos Bay. It is operated 
under order of the court by the receivers and was 
not affected by the marine strike. 

The Moore Mill & Lumber Co. at Bandon closed 
down because the vessels used for shipment were 
tied up by the marine strike. The mill will open 
again as soon as a vessel can be secured. 

The plant of the Myrtle Point Mill Co. at Myrtle 
Point, which has been closed since it was placed in 
the hands of a receiver, has been bought by Charles 
Douglas, Joseph Ponat, Ed Clark and W. L. Clay- 
baugh. They will operate the mill and cut Port 
Orford white cedar. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


May 28.—That lower freight rates on lumber 
moving from the Pacific Northwest into California 
will be in effect soon is indicated by the move of 
the Northern Pacific in reducing the freight on lum- 
ber from the South Bend (Wash.) territory to Port- 
land, effective June 20, and the rumor, apparently 
authentic, that the Southern Pacific is now working 
out a reduction to become effective on its lines south 
out of Portland. The Northern Pacific rate now 
from South Bend to Portland is 16% cents, and on 
June 20 it will be 12% cents, or one-half cent 
lower than the rate of 13 cents in effect before the 
advance that elevated it to 16% cents. The present 
reduction will give the Willapa Bay mills oppor- 
tunity to get a better share of the business now go- 
ing to rail mills from points in California, and 
reduction of the Southern Pacific rate will mean 
that water transportation, now at a standstill be- 
cause of the marine strike, will find keener compe- 
tition from the railroads. At present the Willa- 
mette Valley mills and a good many mills north of 
here are doing a big business in California because 
most of the coastwise lumber carriers are tied up. 

Extremely high water in the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers is compelling some of the larger 
mills to close down and they may remain idle for 
a month or more. 

Japanese squares are still in active demand, but 
are about the only strong item in the foreign de- 
mand. The railroads are not doing any buying. 
Activity in the building industry in all cities on the 
Pacific coast is doing much to keep the mills in 
operation. 

J. W. Chase, of the Chenoweth Lumber Co., says 
that eastern orders are light and for mixed mate- 
rial, and as mill stocks are badly broken it is not 
easy to fill them. 

As the result of a fire at the Prouty mill at 
Timber, Ore., this company will ship about 5,000,- 
000 feet of logs to the Willamette River for sale in 
the open market. The mill was cutting about 75,- 
000 feet a day. It is not announced whether it 
will be repaired or rebuilt. 

Millard D. Olds, of Medford, Ore., made a bid on 
87,500,000 feet of Government timber in the Four- 
bit tract of the Crater national park, and it will be 
accepted. This is one of the largest timber deals 
of the Forest Service for some time. The timber 


is situated 1114 miles east of Butte Falls, the east- 
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ern terminus of the Pacific & Eastern Railroad, 
which Mr. Olds is reported to have purchased re- 
cently. The timber consists of 81 percent western 
yellow and sugar pine. The bid on the yellow pine 
was $3.75, while on the remainder it was 75 cents. 
The timber covers 6,300 acres. The expenditure of 
approximately $238,000 will be made in extending 
the railroad to the timber. From Butte Falls the 
rail connection goes direct to Medford, where it has 
junction with the Southern Pacific. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


May 30.—The southern pine market remains 
practically stationary, except for a few items 
which have showed some weakness, There has been 
a shortage of timber cutting, with prices somewhat 
reduced. Many lumbermen contend that if the 
downward tendency continues, stringers will be 
selling at prewar prices—$1 a foot. Yard stocks 
continue to lead in shipments as well as production. 
Shipments are estimated to be about one-third 
above production. Inquiries and orders probably 
reach 20 percent more than production. The 
mills have had excellent weather during the last 
two weeks, but there has been no tendency to in- 
crease production. 

The improvement in hardwoods continues slow. 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades do not seem to be able to 
pull the lower grades after them. While there is 
no demand for oak timbers, the demand for oak 
lumber, in common and better grades, is strong. 
These items are in greater demand at the present 
time than anything else, unless it is red gum. Sap 
gum is quiet even in the better grades. Generally 
speaking, the demand has been very spotted. So 
far not a single additional mill has resumed opera- 
tions. 

The State consuming trade is taking only enough 
to cover immediate needs, and the dealers refuse to 
sell for future delivery. 

One large hardwood mill in this district has 
taken off the market all of its 1-inch oak and is con- 
verting it into flooring. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


May 30.—The advanced price on No. 1 common 
1-inch stuff and on dimension stock still holds good, 
and a slight increase in both orders and inquiries 
is noted. Exporting is somewhat behind, owing to 
the seamen’s strike ; but one cargo has cleared from 
here to Tampico in the last week and there are 
one steamer and three schooners now taking on 
Tampico cargoes here. 

W. H. Stark, president of The Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., and W. B. Simmons headed a party 
from here Thursday night en route to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, where Messrs. Stark and Simmons will 
be delegates to the international meeting of Ro- 
tary Clubs. In the party were Mrs. Frances Ann 
Lutcher, widow of the founder of the Lutcher & 
Moore company; Mrs. Achenbach, Miss Ida Roos, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Stark, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Luteher Stark and W. B. Simmons. They will 
sail from New York June 1. Mrs. Lutcher, Mrs. 
Achenbach and Miss Roos, and possibly Mr. and 
Mrs. H. J. Lutcher Stark will tour Europe before 
returning to Orange. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


May 30.—While the total sales of North Carolina 
pine during the last week were slightly less than 
those of the week previous, inquiry was just as 
large, and many mills are unable to quote on the 
more popular items because they are oversold. 
Several of the large planing mills refuse to sell 
ahead as they question whether they can continue 
to operate on the basis of prevailing prices. There 
are also several rough sawmill operators seriously 
considering closing down. The disposition is to 
buy only stock absolutely necessary and to want it 
shipped immediately. Most buyers appear satisfied 
with existing prices, but a few are still making 
low priced offers to bear the market and more 
orders are being returned on this account than 
would have been thought possible a short time ago. 
There is a good volume of lumber moving and the 
business done by the North Carolina pine mills 
during May has been better than during any other 
month this year. The same is true of the mills 
farther south. The bulk of present competition 
comes from North Carolina pine mills. The price 
situation as a whole is more encouraging, some ad- 
vances having been made while other items are 
firm, but the slow movement of certain rough low 
grade stock is causing more or less anxiety. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 or better during 
the last two weeks has been very brisk, with in- 
creased sales. Quite a few manufacturers are pur- 
chasing from other mills to fill dressed orders, 
while the surplus of others is dwindling rapidly. 
Prices are being held firm. There has also been a 
slightly better demand for 4/4 edge No. 3 from re- 
tail yards as well as 10 and 12-inch No. 3. Numer- 
ous inquiries are being received for No. 2 and bet- 
ter stock widths, but few mills can quote for 





prompt shipment, so buyers are now turning to 
5/4x10 and 12-inch No. 3. 

Sales of 4/4 edge box have been larger during the 
week but were not in proportion to inquiries re- 
ceived. Small lots only are being bought. This 
item is giving millmen some concern but their atti- 
tude is that price is as low as safety will permit. 
There is a brisk demand for 6,-8,-10 and 12-inch box 
in 4/4 and thicker, with many mills oversold. Prices 
have a tendency upward, and buyers kick stren- 
uously against any advance, altho they find it diffi- 
cult to place business for prompt shipment. The 
demand for dressed box is very good, with some 
speculative buying being indulged in. Brisk de- 
mand for No. 2 stock continues, with prices harden- 
ing perceptibly. Edge No. 2 box sells slowly, al- 
tho inquiries are picking up. Box barks are in- 
active. 

There was a good demand for flooring, thin ceil- 
ing etc. during last week and many mills are now 
oversold on certain widths. Prices on 2%-inch 
flooring have jumped from $4 to $7 during the last 
two weeks. Thin ceiling is recovering slowly, due 
to better demand. Roofers are being inquired for 
in large quantities, especially 6 and 8-inch, with 
buyers now voluntarily offering more. Lath are 
active and are still hard to buy. Dimension and 
framing prices are slightly higher in the North 
and East, with mills holding firm. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


May 30.—The larger mills report getting a bet- 
ter volume of timber business, and there is quite a 
lot of railroad business now in sight. One of 
the large eastern roads is buying a large 
amount of ties and timbers. The last week 
or two, however, there has been a distinct decrease 
in orders for yard stock, with the exception of those 
for mixed cars, which are getting very difficult to 
place because the larger mills have shipped out all 
their dry stock. The general demand is rather 
listless, and very little change is noted in prices. 
There is less demand now for dimension, bnt owing 
to the scarcity of No. 1 common the millmen are 
not granting any concessions to speak of. Boards 
and finish are in greater demand. B & better finish 
is growing somewhat scarcer and the market is 
stiffening. Low grades continue fairly plentiful, 
with no change in the market. The volume of 
shipments has been considerably larger than that 
of business received during the last week. Labor 
is plentiful and cheap, and willing to work for what 
it can get. Car supply is very plentiful. Buying 
continues on a basis of actual needs, and the buy- 
ers invariably request rush shipments. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


May 30.—The southern pine market is spotty and, 
according to best information obtainable, seems to 
be almost wholly contingent upon the attitude of 
labor at the great centers of distribution. Local 
plants in operation report a slight decline in ship- 
ments, so that they are now accumulating stocks 
again. Taken as a unit, however, the production 
of lumber in Laurel has been materially curtailed 
during the last fortnight because of labor trouble. 
Unfortunately for them, workmen in some of the 
mills seemed to be ignorant regarding wages and 
did not know that the Laurel mills were paying 
better wages than many other large mills operating 
in the South, and have chosen to remain idle 
rather than submit to adjustments. It is believed 
that when they learn the truth they will return to 
work in a body. 

Uppers in hardwood are still in the lead; as a 
matter of fact there is very little low grade stuff 
moving at any price. 

The Dempsy Lumber Co., of Bay Springs, recently 
resumed operation of its sawmill and planer. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


May 31.—Reports from all over the State indi- 
cate that many of the smaller mills are planning to 
shut down during the summer. There is much com- 
plaint about freight rates. Not one little mill in 
twenty has broken even. The labor situation at 
present is good, stumpage high, lumber low and 
freight rates high. 


WARREN, ARK. 


May 30.—Some concessions have been made to 
move stock in straight carloads, and some advances 
on scarce items. Orders exceeded those of last week 
by quite a few cars. The demand continues to be 
spotted. No. 2 boards and No. 1 dimension are 
strong, as is practically the entire list. Dealers 
find it difficult to place mixed orders, as stocks are 
quite broken. Mixed orders still predominate, altho 
there is a good deal of straight car buying. 

The weather has favored logging. Labor supply 
is adequate and cars are plentiful. 

The buyers are not accepting readily the ad- 
vances recently made on hardwood uppers. The 
demand is still good, but not quite as strong as 
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some time ago. Common grades find a very weak 
and demoralized market. The better grades of plain 
oak flooring are moving faster than the mills are 
able to supply them, but quartered stock of the bet- 
ter grades is not moving very rapidly. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


May 31.—The lumber market here has been pain- 
fully quiet for the last week, there being few 
orders and no large inquiries. From the inquiries 
it appears that nothing is offering except small 
lots for special work. 


During the last ten days there has been some 
export movement. The Seminole Lumber & Export 
Co. cleared the schooner Lizzie M. Parsons for 
Philadephia, cargo 481,000 feet, and the Standard 
Lumber Co. cleared schooners Waltham, cargo 
358,000 feet, for Philadelphia; Sally Wren, cargo 
446,000 feet, for Philadelphia, and schooner 
Harriett B, 320,000 feet, for Cape Jellison, Me. 

The Standard Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., 
reports that it is receiving inquiries in every mail 
and has closed upward of a million feet at satis- 
factory prices. 


A. A. Spink, jr., of the L. A. Warren Co., has. 


just returned from a visit to the trade in New 
York, Philadelphia and New England and reports 
a general feeling that the tide is turning. He said 
he had closed some business and had received 
orders since his return for bills quoted on while 
up north. 

H. W. Taylor, president of the Seminole Lumber 
& Export Co., and one of the live wires of Jack- 
sonville, left for a trip thru the East to look over 
business conditions. Mr. Taylor says he has heard 
so varied reports that he intends to gather some 
information first hand. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


May 30.—Lumber prices have stiffened a little 
during the week, and business is reported to be 
somewhat improved. The advance is not enough 
to make any material difference in the average 
purchases of recent times, but it is taken as an 
indication of better times in the immediate future. 

A considerable quantity of lumber for house 
building is moving, with prospects of this business 
growing better during the summer. Building 
operations in Mobile continue active, with con- 
struction work confined almost entirely to dwell- 
ings of moderate cost. 


The ship yards where wood vessels are repaired 
and built continue in operation, tho with forces 
somewhat reduced. Since the first of the year 
between thirty and forty wood barges, river and 
ocean, have been built at local plants, two of 
which are now working on new contracts. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


May 30.—Since the carpenters and other union 
mechanics voluntarily reduced their wage scale 
there has been considerable building here. All of 
the carpenters are busy and at least three large 
buildings are expected to start within the next 
thirty days. 

While sawmill labor both skilled and common 
is still plentiful, it is not as easy to find as a 
month ago. Sawmill wages have now about 
reached a point where they will remain for some 
time, and the common laborers who would work 
only a few days during the week while the wages 
were at their highest are now working regularly 
and the turnover is not as heavy as a few months 
ago. Board at the mills has been reduced and the 
sawmill commissaries are selling as low as they 
can, which offsets to some extent the reduction in 
wages. 

Production during the last week has been about 
the same as during the last sixty days, and stocks 
are still badly broken, with mixed car orders, 
especially, hard to buy. ‘The increase in price on 
a number of shed and yard stock items has been 
maintained, even tho the volume of orders is no 
heavier than for the last few weeks. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


May 30.—The market for the last week has not 
been as encouraging as that of the first part of 
May. ‘Tho the volume of orders exceeds that of 
several mqnths ago, buying has not been heavy, 
but prices have remained firm. Some of the larger 
plants continue to operate full time and are filling 
up the gaps in their stocks; smaller concerns care 
for only immediate needs. ‘There is but little de- 
mand from the railroads for ties and bridge timber. 
Some business is being done in the oil field centers 
in derrick timbers and in inferior siding for tem- 
porary houses and sheds, but the bulk of the sales 
represent the better grades of siding, flooring and 
ceiling. 


It is often necessary for mills to mill out parts of 
mixed orders. The Texas demand for picket 
fencing has declined slightly. The price of rice 
has climbed from $1.50 to almost double that 
figure and the new organization of growers is 
moving stocks in large quantities. The parish is 
paying off some long standing bills for lumber. 

W. H. Managan, of the Krause & Managan Lum- 
ber Co., and Mrs. Managan left this week for New 
York, where they will be met by their daughter 
and son, Lucille and Luther, both of whom have 
been attending school in the East. From New 
York the family will sail for Europe June 1 on the 
Cameronia. Mr. Managan will attend the Inter- 
national Rotary convention in Edinburg on June 
12 as the delegate from the Lake Charles Rotary 
Club. After the convention the family will spend 
the remainder of the summer touring the Conti- 
nent. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


May 30.—Word was received from Washington 
last week that the War Department has agreed 
to advance to the New Orleans Dock Board $525,- 
000 for construction of additional port facilities 
here. Of this sum, $250,000 will be allocated to 
construction of a marine leg for the public grain 
elevator, and $275,000 to the construction of a 
wharf for the transit cargo warehouse also to be 
erected by the Government. These facilities are 
for use in connection with the Government- 
operated Mississippi-Warrior barge service. 


A statement issued by the Federal International 
Banking Co., of New Orleans—the South’s Edge 
law bank—showed at the conclusion of its first 
four months’ operation on May 21 last, that it had 
loaned $3,152,889.17—almost exclusively for the 
financing of export shipments of southern prod- 
ucts. On May 21, according to the report, the 
bank held $2,282,013.62 of commercial paper and 
in addition $1,592,165.21 of customers’ accept- 
ances on export shipments. The bank’s resources 
included $2,467,795 of capital paid in, $24,315 
deposits, $19,764 earned commissions, $7,236 in- 
terest earned, and $26,198 discount earned. 

Carl Faust and F. K. Curry, prominent Jackson 
(Miss.) lumbermen, left that city last Friday for 
New York, whence they will sail for Scotland to 
attend the International Rotary Conference at 
Edinburgh. Both gentlemen will, it is understood, 
visit the European trade centers and study over- 
seas market conditions before returning home. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


May 30.—There was a slight increase in the 
demand for lumber in West Virginia during the 
latter part of May, but even making allowances 
for such an increase, comparatively little lumber 
was sold. However there was enough of an in- 
crease in business to justify the resumption of 
operations at some mills which have been closed 
down and at other mills which have been limited 
to a part-time working basis. For a time manu- 
facturers of lumber have been asked to accept 
whatever prices the buyer may have chosen to 
offer but with a slight increase in the demand, 
producers are not being called upon to accept such 
prices or nothing and are insisting upon a fair 
price. There were some signs of activity in the 
market for No. 1 common 8/4 maple, the average 
price on which was approximately $55 a thousand. 
Number 1 common and better chestnut was also 
in some demand. A price of $55 a thousand was 
being asked by some lumber companies at least on 
No. 1 common oak. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


May 30.—The demand in the last week has 
shown a tendency to fall off, tho the mills appear 
to have a fair volume of orders on hand. In some 
instances there have been recessions on stock that 
mills wish to move, mainly 2 by 6, 10- and 12-inch, 
10- to 16-foot. Other sizes and lengths appear to 
be holding their own. A large volume of 2x4’s is 
being offered. Prices show greater variation. 

Very few small mills have yet any idea of re- 
suming operation, tho anxious to do so when 
demand justifies. Most mills appear to want orders 
for small cuttings, but very few are being offered, 
tho a good many inquiries are coming in. 

The larger mills are not inclined to increase 
their output. , In fact a good many have closed 
down, or are figuring on doing so unless they get 
a better volume of business, particularly those in 
the longleaf section that specialize on timber 
orders. 


It is reported that the Roberson Land & Lumber 
Co., of Chicora Mill, has closed down for general 
repairs and until demand justifies renewal of 
operations. The plant of Dupont Lumber Co., Pop- 
larville, Miss., has also closed down indefinitely 
because of lack of suitable orders, 
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While there is not much new building in this 
section, a good deal of repair work is being done, 
especially in Meridian. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


May 30.—The volume of orders and inquiry 
remain about the same, Production shows little 
change. 

Orders and shipments have averaged about 
twice the production for the last eight weeks and 
stocks at the mills are running very low. Two by 
fours are scarce in all lengths. Also 2x8—14-, 18- 
and 20-foot can scarcely be found. Bé&better floor- 
ing and finish are also scarce. If demand con- 
tinues there will surely be a shortage-within sixty 


days. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


May 31.—A very encouraging sign of the return 
of easier conditions in the Southwest was the an- 
nouncement made Saturday by the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank that motor car and jewelry 
paper were again being accepted for discount. This 
class of paper has been refused for more than a 
year. The statement also was made that the bank 
had reduced its loans to a point where it now had 
$35,000,000 available for financing the crop move- 
ment. As lumbermen see it, when the banks no 
longer find it necessary to place a ban on luxury 
paper, money should be much easier for the financ- 
ing of building operations and they expect to see a 
heavy building program this fall. Just now there 
appears to be somewhat of a lull in building, but it 
is not believed this will continue long. Labor is 
plentiful and is not inclined to stand out for high 
wage scales on home building jobs, and the prices 
of materials other than lumber are coming down. 
In Kansas City especially, high rents tend to force 
building. ‘This is true in a greater or lesser de- 
gree in most middlewestern towns. 

It was reported here today that Krauss Bros., of 
New Orleans, would open a Kansas City office with 
Cc. W. Eshom, now located in Seattle, in charge. 

Elmer Slagle, son of C, E, Slagle, manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co.’s mill at 
Clarks, La., is at present in the offices of the ex- 
change here and later will go on the road for the 


=" DULUTH, MINN. 


June 1.—An improvement in inquiry all along the 
line was noted by millmen and jobbers. Better ship- 
ments of mixed lumber were made to retail yards 
in northern Minnesota, indicating that the spring 
demand has brought about a depletion in stocks. 
The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. has been moving 
trainloads of lumber from its mills at Virginia to 
Duluth during the Jast ten days to apply on the 
approximately 3,000,000 feet sold recently for 
shipment to Lake Erie points. Two cargoes of that 
lumber were loaded out at Duluth during the last 
week, 

Officials of the Cloquet Lumber Co. reported a 
renewal in interest on the part of buyers generally, 
and they expressed themselves as sanguine that 
shipments from stocks in its yards at Cloquet will 
be on a larger scale within the next three or four 
weeks. 

Sawmill operations at Virginia, Cloquet, Inter- 
national Falls and Duluth are being continued on 
about the basis they have been on since early spring. 
Tho stocks are piling up in mill yards, operators 
are hopeful that a turn for the better in demand 
and shipments will come about in time to prevent 
congestion. Timber operators are now able to ob- 
tain common labor in abundance for mill work and 
woods operations at $30 a month and board, and 
remarkable improvement in the efficiency of labor 
has been reported. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 1.—E. F. Gierin, Bellingham, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., 
was here Wednesday and with R. Raney, the com- 
pany’s representative in this market, called on a 
number of the line-yard managers. The company’s 
plant is not operating, he said, and will not do so 
until conditions improve. 

Frank N. Brooks, of the Brooks Lumber Co., 
Bellingham, Wash., also was a business visitor here 
last week. He is a son of the late Judge F. C. 
Brooks, of Minneapolis, and was brought up in this 
city, so he had many friends to call on. 

R. B. Palmer, of Vancouver, B. C., who repre- 
sents the Apex Lumber Co. and the Madina Lumber 
Co., was here the other day disposing of some lum- 
ber they have had in storage here. He said he 
would go to Montreal to open a branch office before 
returning west. 

Harry F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co., who is back from a business trip into 
Canada, reports that crop conditions and prospects 
are first class in the western Provinces, and that 
he found Iumbermen there in an optimistic mood 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


May 30.—The tariff question is much in the 
minds of lumber and shingle manufacturers here 
owing to the effect it may have on a market which 
has been taking three parts of the cut of the mills 
of this Province. The visit here of Eben M. Whit- 
comb, of Washington, D. C., to get a close-up of 
conditions attending the trade, has given lumber- 
men the feeling that the tariff, if any, will not 
be a sentimental one, and may not have a damaging 
effect on the export of lumber to the United 
States. Mr. Whitcomb visited both the mainland 
and Vancouver Island where every assistance was 
given him to secure the data he was after. 

About 75 percent of the mills are operating, but 
as they are not cutting to full capacity, the figure 
may be put at less than 60 percent of capacity. 
Of the shingle mills, about 80 percent are oper- 
ating. Trade in shingles has been better of late. 
Perfections are quoted at $4.55; XXXXX at $3.15 
and $3.20. 

At a recent meeting of the Associated Timber 
ixporters, it was decided as trade was fair to 
hold the list price at $22. Prices in the rail trade 
have altered little, but all vertical grain stuff is 
$8 to $10 above the list. This is the first time 
for some years that there has been such a spread 
between flat and edge, the flat being about $6 
below the list. 

Seaplanes are to be used in fighting forest fires 
this season and the provincial government has set 
aside $20,000 for the purpose. Recent flights have 
demonstrated that an immense area can be cov- 
ered in little time, and to facilitate operations 
the machines used are to be equipped with wire- 
less. 

Pumps and spark arresters designed for use on 
locomotives and donkeys in the woods are being 
given a tryout by officials of the provincial forest 
service, the chief boiler inspector and representa- 
tives of the provincial railways. Further tests 
were held on May 28, and it is expected that 
official announcement will be made soon as to 
what equipment has been accepted. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


May 30.—Whether the alteration of the tax on 
lumber in the new budget will be as good as hoped 
for does not yet appear clear as it is not definite as 
to whether doors etc. would come under the 2 per- 
cent tax or be subject to the second tax; in the 
event of the second tax being payable the reduction 
in that part of house building will be very little if 
any. The combined taxes would mean 5 percent to 
the consumer and would offset other reductions. 
Should the 2 percent stand then it is very likely 
to be of assistance in boosting building of all 
kinds as labor is being paid less than formerly by 
Ottawa contractors. 

It looks as if the high freight rates upon Cana- 
dian railways will benefit the canals this year as 
the amount of freight moved by water in April is 
considerably more than the previous year’s figures. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


May 30.—The market is very quiet. Some im- 
provement is to be noticed, but it is not of any 
definite importance. Optimism is none too plenti- 
ful. However, building permits are increasing in 
number in the larger cities and many important 
housing schemes are getting under way. 

Most sawmills thruout Ontario are now oper- 
ating, but already some of the mill owners are 
hesitating about continuing to operate... Ordinary 
unskilled mill labor is now being paid 30 to 35 
cents an hour. A year ago the wages were 50 to 
85 cents. It is not probable that the output in 
any district will be as large as last year. During 
the coming season it is expected that wages in the 
bush will average $30 to $40. Last fall they were 
about double this figure. 

No sales of this season’s cut have yet been re- 
ported by the large mills. Prices now ruling for 
the finished product are said to be considerably 
below cost, and it is generally estimated that 
manufacturers will have to lose from 5 to 25 per- 
cent this year. There is very little demand for 
hardwoods. 

The well known firm of Batts (Ltd.), sash and 
door and imterior finish manufacturer and retail 
lumber dealer, Toronto, has been succeeded by 
the Buyer’s Door & Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) 
under the management of John S. Bond, who has 
been associated with the firm for the last eighteen 
years. His brother, T. G. Bond, superintendent 
since 1918, will continue in that capacity. He has 
been identified with the organization for some 
fifteen years. 

Frederick J. Benson, “head of the banking firm of 
Frederick Benson & Co., London, England, was 
recently in Toronto, accompanied by Sir Connop 
Guthrie, former representative in the United States 
of the British Ministry of Shipping, and Sir Lionel 
Fletcher, who has recently been in British Colum- 
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bia inspecting extensive timber limits which Mr. 
Benson is preparing to develop. 

Guy H. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., Hamilton, 
accompanied by Mrs. Long, sailed May 30 from 
New York for Edinburgh. They expect to make a 
tour of the Continent and return about Sept. 1. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


May 30.—The Baltimore Lumber Co. has an- 
nounced the completion of plans for the erection of 
a 4-story mill and warehouse on the corner of 
Central Avenue and Watson Street, the place to 
have a floor area of 20,000 square feet. Estimates 
on construction work will soon be invited. The 
corporation has a place on Watson Street, which 
has become too small. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Co, has resigned from 
the Baltimore Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club because 
that organization is composed chiefly of southern 
pine men and is not therefore interested to any ex- 
tent in hardwood trade matters. 

It is said that at the next quarterly meeting of 
the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, to be held on 
June 6, the customary dinner will be dispensed 
with, for the first time in many years. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


May 30.—Very encouraging reports are received 
from wholesalers here. Some of the largest dealers 
in longleaf and North Carolina pine report a de- 
cided betterment in the demand and some are over- 
sold on some items, with plenty more orders to be 
had if they could take them. Demand for roofers 
and flooring has greatly strengthened and prices 
have tightened up considerably. The demand is 
strong enough to furnish several buyers for each 
car offered. In the retail trade there is activity 
in small work, altho city building is still very slow. 
The greatest demand for building lumber comes 
from -the out of town yards. This month will show 
an increase in building started, especially of dwell- 
ings, but it will be a poor showing when compared 
with the same period in other years. 

Planing mills are busy; cabinetmakers and trim 
men report a little better business but still below 
normal; furniture makers are dull, and box makers 
are still slow, altho their line shows slight improve- 
ment. The railroads are cutting down still further 
in expenses, now failing to keep their property from 
rapid deterioration. It seems that no money is be- 
ing spent for repairs that can be got along with- 


out, no matter how expensive it may be to make it 
up later. A few of the larger industrials show 
slightly increased activity and the consumption of 
wood in industry seems on the increase, but many 
are still very dull from strikes, lack of business and 
other causes. 

‘There is a slight and steady demand for most of 
the hardwoods, at moderate prices, oak and hard- 
wood floorings being in best demand. Maple, birch, 
beech, chestnut, ash, basswood, gum, cherry, walnut 
and mahogany are all selling slowly. White pine 
demand is a little better but has not increased as 
fast as supply. Spruce is inactive but quite firm. 
Hemlock is offered in limited quantities and the 
price is steady at a higher level than that of a few 
months ago. Cypress is offered freely, and, altho 
there are a few more takers, prices vary greatly. 
Longleaf pine in the larger sizes and in roofers and 
flooring is in good demand at tightening prices. 
North Carolina flooring and roofers are good sellers, 
buf the smaller sizes are a bit slow. Lath are 
plentiful, but some of the surplus seems to have 
been worked off and the market has a healthier 
tone. Shingles are selling well in the outlying 
market and prices have improved. 

(Concluded on page 102) 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Lathrop Lumber 
Co. moving office to Lathrop. 

Northport—Northport Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Modern Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Holland-Blow Stave Co., 
of Decatur, Ala., purchased plant of Valdosta 
Cooperage Co. from estate of the late L. M. 
Pennington; will enlarge. 

IDAHO. Nampa—W. I. Carr sold interest in 
Simonson & Carr. 

ILLINOIS. Kinmundy—O. H. Paddock Lumber 
Co. sold to Kinmundy Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Whiting—E. A. Smith Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. succeeded by L. A. Albright. 

KANSAS. Bloomington—Hardman Lumber Co. 
succeeds C. A. Richolson & Son. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Greenfield—K. L. Has- 
kins planing mill sold to Rugg Manufacturing 
Co., maker of rakes, shovels and crates. 

MICHIGAN. Harlem (West Olive P. O.)— 
Weener & Westrate succeeded by Holland Co- 
— Association; headquarters, Holland, 

ich. 

Linwood—Linwood Lumber Co. succeeded by 
*‘R. & A. Lumber Co.; headquarters, Bay City. 

Pinconning—Thomas W. Walkling succeeded 
by R. & A. Lumber Co. 

Quincy—Quincy Lumber Co. succeeded by Will 
A. Cavin Lumber Co.; headquarters, Sturgis, 
Mich. 

Standish—Standish Lumber Co. succeeded by 
R. & A. Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Coleridge—Bowman-Kranz Lum- 
ber Co. sold to St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co.; headquarters, Minneapolis. 


NEW JERSEY. Pitman—Alcyon Lumber Yard 
succeeded by George Ogden & Son; headquar- 
ters, Cape May, N. J. 


NEW YORK. Alden—Seth B. Abbott succeed- 
ed by Wesley Ranger; headquarters, Attica, N. Y. 

Buffalo—C. C. Slaght Lumber Co. moving to 
Morris, Pa. 


NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—John L. 
Roper Lumber Co. succeeded by Rowland Lum- 
ber Co., of Norfolk, Va. (In previous report 
word ‘“‘by’’ was omitted, thus making statement 
erroneous.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. Straubville—Farmers’ 
Mercantile Co. sold to Fred L. Schulte. 


OHIO. Chillicothe—Cellar Lumber Co., of 
Westerville and Circleville, Ohio, purchased lum- 
ber business of D. C. Marshall and will operate 
under name of Chillicothe Lumber Co.; will build 
sheds and modernize plant. J. M. Bell in charge. 

Cleveland—John G. Simon Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Walworth avenue Lumber Co. 

Fostoria—Fostoria Building Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Seneca Lumber & Millwork Co. 

South Charleston—Western Lumber Co. chang- 
ing name to South Charleston Lumber Co. 


OKLAHOMA.  Holdenville—Billington’ Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Cary; Lombard & Young Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Uniontown—Watson Lum- 
ber Co. moving headquarters to Pittsburgh. 


TEXAS. Amarillo—Roberts & Oliver. succeed 
Long Lumber Co. 

Ingram—T. J. Moore sold to John S. Callaway. 

Stephenville—Cage-McCluskey Lumber Co. sold 
to Clay & Butler Lumber. Co. 

Sweetwater—O. L. Wilkirson succeeded by 
Gray Lumber Co.; headquarters, Hamlin. 


WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Valley Lumber Co. 
sold to John Kosteck at receiver’s sale. 
Leavenworth—Franklin Lumber Co.; Raymond 


+ Dolsen acquired interest. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Montgomery—Gulf Red Cypress 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Putnam—Whipple & Gil- 
patric Corporation, incorporated; sawmill. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Aberdeen Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

FLORIDA. Perry—Gulf Lumber 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

IDAHO. Idaho Falls—Train Martens Lumber 
Co. succeeds Train Garren Lumber Co. at St. 
Anthony, Idaho; incorporated. 





Co., incor- 


ILLINOIS. Tamms—Tamms Timber Co., in- 
corporated. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Sugar Creek Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Newcastle—Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
creasing capital to $1,650,000. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Standard Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000; to engage in opera- 
tion of lumber and coal yards and deal in agri- 
cultural implements. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Arcadia Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Boston—C, Ernest Hill, incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; lumber and building materials, 

Boston—Milbro Manufacturing Co., 
ated; capital, $10,000; boxes. 

MICHIGAN. Ludington—Carrom Co., increas- 
ing capital from $300,000 to $600,000. 

Sault Ste Marie—B. E. Jones Co., incorporated 
as B. E. Jones Handle Co., capital, $25,000. 

Sturgis—Citizens’ Lumber Co. increasing capi- 
tal from $75,000 to $130,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Laurel—William & Hunt, incor- 
porated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Alamogordo—Southwestern 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $300,000 to 
$400,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—North American 
oe Corporation, incorporated; capital, $50,- 


in- 


incorpor- 


NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Contractors’ 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Berea—Hennie Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $10,000. 

Mansfield—Hartson-Motter Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Monroe—Oakland Grain & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $4,000. 

WASHINGTON, Menlo—Menlo Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


lympia—Grove Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 
Olympia—Offut Logging Co., incorporated; 


capital, $10,000. 

Olympia—Banner Lumber & Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $48,000. 

Seattle—Canal Shingle Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $18,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Moundsvilie—Moundsville 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—It is announced that 
the Massey-Harris Co., of Toronto, Ont., will 
build its hardwood mill at Pine Bluff instead of 
at Humphrey as announced last fall. The com- 
pany will erect a mill costing $250,000 and em- 
ploying 400 men providing Cotton Belt Rairoad 
will construct spur. 

INDIANA. Delphi—J. W. Acheson is president 
of company planning to erect planing mill here; 
Earl Thompson, secretary and treasurer. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph — Smith-Hovelsten 


Lumber Co., to build new sheds. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Rigby-Mor- 
row Lumber Co. completing woodworking plant 
cesting between $12,000 and $15,000. 


OHIO. Columbus—Coltimbus Woodworking Co. 
erecting woodworking and mill plant at Fifth and 
Leonard avenues; William A. Slatter, general 
manager. 


OREGON. Mayger—Fluherer Bros. recently 
lost dry kiln by fire; are rebuilding; will install 
water system leading from the reservoir half 
mile distant. 

TEXAS. Center—President H. B. Johnson of 
the Chamber of Commerce has been advised that 
a lumber mill will be erected upon a tract of tim- 
ber of 22,000 acres owned by a Mr. Stone and 


others. Sullivan & Talmage in charge of build- 
ing. 
WASHINGTON. Holbrook—J. A. Veness, of 


Winlock, will build sawmill on Columbia River 
near Holbrook. 

Vancouver—N. J. Blagen is having mill site 
surveyed; no announcement as to time building 
will begin. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Watt Milling & Feed Co. 
(Ltd.) have erected two-story factory, 40 by 110 
feet; constructing sectional houses for W. E. 
Harris Manufacturing Co., Toronto. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—Dendy Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale pine and hardwood. 


ARKANSAS. Tuckerman—W. B. York Lum- 
ber Co. will open. 

CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Tate Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Cornelius Lumber 


Co., recently began; headquarters, St. Louis, Mo. 
Laurel—Joseph Fieber will open in July; lum- 
ber and building material. 





The Use of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing Solved the Belting Problem 


on this Railway Speeder Car 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—J. W. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 


MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Mill Owners’ Sales 
Co., recently began; wholesale, 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Contractors’ Ma- 
terial & Lumber Co., new concern; office, 4500 
fast 15th St. 

St. Louis—Bay Bros. Lumber Co. opening yard 
at Goodfellow and Florisant avenues. 

NEBRASKA. Halsey—D. A. Rodecker will 
open lumber and coal business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Emerald Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; wholesale and commission. 

Galion—Galion Equity Exchange Co., new con- 
cern; cement, drain tile, paints and building ma- 
terials. 

OKLAHOMA. Henryetta—W. K. Knutson, of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, will erect planing mill on 
tract recently purchased. 

TENNESSEE. Cumberland Gap—Cumberland 
Gap Lumber & Coal Co., new concern. 

TEXAS. Seguin—Blumberg Lumber Co., will 
open, 

Temple—C. W. Barrett & Son, recently began; 
retail. 

WASHINGTON. *ntiat—Entiat Lumber Co., 
organized to take over holdings of F. P. Kellogg 
Lumber Co. and Chelan Box & Lumber Co. ' 

Seattle—J. E. Martin & Co., recently began; 
wholesale and commission. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—E, L. Robin- 
son, manufacturer of West Virginia hardwoods 
and hemlock announced opening of main office 
in Richwood; mill at Robinwood, W. Va. 

WISCONSIN. Coon Valley—V. Nordohl recently 
began. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO, Toronto—Solidboard Co. (Ltd.) 
obtained provincial charter to take over business 
of Manley Chew at Midland, Ont., and will manu- 
facture and deal in Solidboard, made from saw- 
oy gg and other forest products; capital, 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport—Frank Miller 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 
FLORIDA. Sarasota—Duncan Lumber Co., 


loss by fire. 

ILLINOIS. Decatur—Swisher Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $4,000. 

LOUISIANA. Southport—American Creosote 
enone loss by fire in pile of creosoted crossties, 
a, A 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Marquette Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $8,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—Lamar Lumber Co.’s 
hardwood plant about fifteen miles from Clyde 
destroyed by fire; insured. 

Hattiesburg—Brookhaven Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co.’s dry kiln, planer, dry sheds and lum- 
ber destroyed; commissary and two sawmills 
with dressed lumber shed saved; loss reported at 
$200,000; covered by insurance. 

NEW YORK. Stockwell 
Myers destroyed by fire. 

New York—Herrman Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$200,000. 4 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Chair Co., loss by fire. 

OREGON. Skamokawa—C, E. Putman shingle 
mill destroyed by fire. 


TEXAS. Whitewright—L. La Roe & Co., loss 
by fire. 





Sawmill of Harry 


Thomasville—Standard 
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SOLVING A BELT LACING PROBLEM 

The problems of one manufacturer are frequently 
of interest to another and sometimes to many. 
For example the problem and the solution of a 
belting problem for a machinery manufacturer may 
prove very enlightening to the lumber manufacturer 
because of the suggestions conveyed. A case in 
point is the experience of a manufacturer of a 
motor car or a speeder for railway service. The 
demands on the belt used in 
this service are severe and ex- 
acting; driven direct, it also 
passes over a belt tightener 
pulley which brings both sides 
of the belt into play. The 
weight of the car, together 
with the strain of quick starts 
and sudden stops, played havoc 
with the belts thru the tearing 
out of the lacing, often causing 
trouble just when the time was 
most inopportune. Rawhide 
lacing was early found im- 
practical and other types of 
lacing did not always prove 
dependable. The type that 
finally proved satisfactory in 
this trying service was a 
hinge-joint Alligator steel belt 
lacing. Its method of gripping 
the belt from both sides and 
clinching in an unbreakable 
hold resulted in a joint of ex- 
treme strength and one that 
did not tear apart. The important part in belt 
economy played by good belt lacing is well worthy 
of careful study. An interesting book “Short Cuts 
to Power Transmission” goes into detail on this 
subject. It also carries the descriptién of author- 
itative modern practices in selecting and caring for 
belting and making calculations on the different 
drives. This book is already in the hands of en- 
gineers thruout the country and is used in many 
technical schools. A copy may be secured upon 
request from the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4646 
Lexington St., Chicago. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MADISON, Wis., May 31.—An appeal from a de- 
cision of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in 
December, 1920, involving the question as to 
whether or not smallpox is an occupational disease 
within the meaning of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, has been filed in the circuit court of 
Dane County by Andrew Tarrell appearing for the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago. The 
case at issue was one involving the Laun Hardware 
Co., Oconto County, the Lumbermen’s Casualty Co. 
being insurer of that concern. The commission 
directed the hardware company to pay William J. 
Haines $41.46 for disability and indemnity ahd 
$20 for medical attendance. The decision will be 
received with interest by lumbermen and other 
Wisconsin interests as a point of precedent for 
future cases of a like nature. 

“If the decision of the Industrial Commission 
in this case is based on the theory that the de- 
fendant became disabled as a result of occupational 
disease,” Mr. Tarrell said, “then it is the conten- 
tion of the plaintiffs herein that said decision is 
unwarranted and not based upon the evidence in 
this case. There is absolutely no evidence to show 
that the industry in which the defendant was en- 
gaged was in any way responsible for the disease 
from which he became disabled. Smallpox is not 
occupational in origin. The hazard of contracting 
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ROBLI 


F.W. 


ORE., U.S.A. 


IN, Secretary & Sales Manager. 
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smallpox was a hazard to which the general public 
was exposed.’’ 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 31.—Voluntary petitions 
in bankruptcy were filed in federal court here by 
the Hudman & Son Lumber Co., of Arkadelphia, 
J. L. Hudman and S. G. Hudman, as individuals, 
and by the Hudman-Ballard Lumber Co., of Ark- 
adelphia and Manning, and F. E. Ballard as indi- 
vidual. The liabilities of Hudman & Son and the 
two Hudmans are set forth at $28,132, and assets 
= — of which $10,313 is pledged in secured 
claims. 

Liabilities in the petition of the Hudman-Ballard 
Co. are given as $18,754 and assets at $15,975. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


RoMNEY, W. VA., May 31.—James McCoole sold 
400 acres of timberland in Hampshire County to 
H. B. Fout for $25,000. 


CALIFORNIA | 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4s LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Two Million Feet 


&é . = 
CALIFORNIA W hite 
6-4 and 8-4 No. 1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 








SS Hobart Bldg.,San Francisco, Calif. | 


Port Orford Cedar 


(Lawson Cypress) 





BatterySeparators 


Has Proved its Superiority 


As the largest producers of dry 
untreated stock for this pur- 
ose, and the first Pacific Coast 
anufacturer of this product, 
we invite your inquiries. 


We Supply 


Dimension Cut-Up Stock 


in Port Orford Cedar and 
Douglas Fir, cut to dimension 
and bundled, shipped Green 
or DRY in the rough—1xl to 
1x6—10” and longer, 

Another product—Pine Crat- 
ing Stock— Bundled to size 
and length. 


Western Lumber Mfg. Co. 


2930 Avalon Be rkeley, Calif. 


Avenue, 
Flange an Mershtald, Ore. 


ort Bragg, Cali 








B. M. Smith, of the B. M. Smith Lumber Co., 
Sims, Ill., spent a few days of this week in Chicago 
on business. 


W. J. Grossman, of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., was among the northern 
lumbermen who made a business visit to Chicago 
during the week. 


A. A. Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lum- 
ber Co., left last Wednesday for Texarkana, Ark., 
where he expected to spend about two weeks gath- 
ering first-hand information regarding mill con- 
ditions. 


L. E. Cornelius, of the Cornelius Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago during the week, 
conferring with J. A. Johnson, who represents the 
Cornelius concern in this territory. 


Brad Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., accompanied by Mrs. Bow- 
man, passed thru this city the latter part of last 
week on their way to the East, where they expect 
to spend a short time vacationing. 


F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman Bros. Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., was a recent visitor in Chicago. Mr. 
Hoffman said that the market for hardwoods in 
his territory was looking up, and he believes that 
the improvement will be steady from now on. 


M. N. Hanbury, of the Hanbury Lumber Co., 
Inverness, Fla., is in Chicago for an indefinite 
stay. His health is not the best, and if it does not 
improve Ait is likely that Mr. Hanbury will locate 
here. He is a brother to H. L. Hanbury, of the 
H. L. Hanbury Lumber Co., this city. 


J. F. Wigginton, president and general manager 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, 
La., spent a few days in Chicago the latter part 
of last week, conferring with L. E. Hooper, jr., the 
company’s representative in this territory. Mr. 
Wigginton was on his way to the west Coast, 
where he will spend some weeks looking into his 
mill interests there. 


Minor Botts, secretary-treasurer of the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Chicago, reports great 
interest being shown in the annual golf tourna- 
ment which will be held at the Beverly Country 
Club on June 21, and expects that to be a “perfect 
day.’’ Several new members have been secured 
during the last two weeks, and Mr. Botts expects 
additional lumbermen to sign up before the tourna- 
ment, 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., accompanied by his family, left during the 
week for a motor trip to Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he will attend the convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. After the conven- 
tion, Mr. Pease expects to motor his family around 
the East for about two weeks, visiting Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, Md., and New York City, among 
other places. 


L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber 


Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his return to the Coast from the East, where 
he has spent the last two weeks looking into busi- 
ness conditions. These he reports as being none 
too favorable, on account of labor troubles and 
continued money tightness, but he believes that 
when these obstacles have been removed business 
will soon develop into a very satisfactory volume. 


George H. Most, service director Millwork Cost 
Bureau, Chicago, after attending the convention of 
the Florida Lumber & Millwork Association held 
May 10 and 11 at Orlando, Fla., visited a number of 
points en route to Chicago, and delivered cost lec- 
tures before the millmen of Augusta, Ga., New 
Orleans, La., and Cincinnati, Ohio. He also re- 
newed old acquaintances at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Savannah, Ga., and had a short but very pleasant 
visit at Atlanta, Ga., with C. B. Harman, secretary 
Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





~ 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVE IS PLANNED 


The membership campaign of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago is progressing favorably. 
Several applications have been received as a result 
of the drive, and S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager 
of the association, declares that the present cam- 
paign will not be ended until every lumberman in 
Chicago has signed up or has told him very em- 
phatically that he has no intention of ever doing so. 

Last Wednesday noon, at a meeting called by 
Mr. Meffley, he called for volunteers to go out and 
solicit membership from two concerns designated by 
the association. About a score of the members 
volunteered for this service. 


Mr. Meffley at the same time announced a nation- 
wide drive for nonresident memberships. ‘Every 
lumberman, no matter from what part of the coun- 
try he is, whose business calls him to Chicago every 
now and then, will be invited to enjoy the facilities 
of this association by becoming a nonresident mem- 
ber,” said Mr. Meffley. “We have an unrivalled 
service to offer the out-of-town lumberman coming 
to our city. Here he can not only secure steno- 
graphic services, telephone and excellent meals but 
here is where he would get the opportunity every 
day to meet and mix with the local lumbermen, 
which is his direct mission in Chicago. It is to his 
advantage to join the association as a nonresident 
member.” 


SHCOT AT THIS HIGH FREIGHT MARK 


The Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., of Der- 
mott, Ark., feels that it is compelled, with regret 
rather than pride, to take away from Albert A. 
Henry, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., 
Chicago, the distinction of having paid the highest 
freight on a car of lumber, as reported in the May 
14 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

On April 26 the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber 
Co. sent from Dermott, Ark., to a customer in the 
San Francisco territory a car of hardwood lumber 
containing only 20,552 feet, weighing 94,200 
pounds. The rate was 1.06% a hundredweight. 
The resulting freight was $1,003.23 without the 
war tax, and with the war tax of $30.10 it was 
$1,033.33. The car was sent from Dermott on 
April 26 and was received by the customer on May 
10. having been thirteen days en route at a cost 
of $77.17 a day. 

This record of paying $1,033.33 freight on a 
single car of lumber is now hanging up for some 
other lumberman to shoot at. Who has paid a 
higher freight on a car of lumber? 

The Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co., maker 
and exporter of quartered and plain oak, hickory, 
ash and walnut, with band mills and sales office at 
Dermott, feels that it is certainly “doing its bit’’ 
to make up the deficiency in receipts it has heard 





.8o much about and also feels that it can add noth- 


ing to Mr. Henry’s remarks on the subject other 
than to say that it is just $99.42 more aggrieved 
than he is, that being the difference between the 
freight bill paid by Mr. Henry and the freight bill 
paid by the Fee-Crayton Hardwood Lumber Co. 





FAKE BUYER CASHES FORGED CHECKS 


The Hill-Behan Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo.. 
warns lumbermen everywhere to be on the lookout 
for a crook by the name of J. Reiss, who, repre- 
senting himself as being in its employ, visited the 
plant of Lee-Wilson & Co., Wilson, Ark., placed an 
order for four carloads of lumber to be shipped to 
the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., and then forged a check 
for $35, which was cashed by Lee-Wilson & Co. 

The Hill-Behan company also is advised by the 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., of Chicago, that a party 
representing himself as being in Hill-Behan’s em- 
ploy. by the name of Krauss, visited the Paepcke- 
Leicht company’s West Helena (Ark.) plant and 
placed an order for three carloads of lumber. The 
Hill-Behan company has no idea whether this is 
the same party or not, as it has no description of 
the party who visited West Helena, but Lee-Wilson 
& Co. describes its visitor as being a man around 
52 vears old, about 5 feet 6 inches in height, having 
sallow complexion, gray mustache, black, beady 
eyes and who is apparently an old lumberman, as 
he understood grades, manufacture, yarding etc. 
The check cashed by that company was signed 
“Hill-Behan Lumber Co., W. B.,” and drawn on the 
American Trust Co., St. Louis, in favor of J. Reiss. 


REPORT ON FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


Returns from forty-two furniture factories in Chi- 
cago indicate some improvement in the furniture 
industry during the last month, says the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago in its review of business 
conditions in the seventh Federal reserve district 
published May 31. Eighteen factories report no 
improvement; sixteen an improvement of less than 
20 percent, and eight an improvement of over 20° 
percent. According to twenty-two of the replies, 
finished products are moving faster thru retail 
channels than formerly, largely on account of sea- 
sonal demands. The shortage of housing is reported 
to have had an exceedingly bad effect on the retail 
furniture trade. Inventories are reported by twenty 
factories to have remained stationary; eight fac- 
tories show a reduction of 10 to 20 percent in partly 
finished goods; ten show a reduction of 10 to 20 
percent in finished goods, and four factories show 
increased inventories. Twenty-six factories report 
improvement in collections. 
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Operations for the latter part of April and early 
part of May are reported in percentage of capacity 
ranging from 15 percent by two factories to 100 
percent by four plants. Operations of 60 percent 
capacity were reported by fourteen, this being the 
largest group. 

An ample supply of labor, especially of common 
labor, is reported. About half of the firms report 
that mechanics are drifting from one line of indus- 
try to another, and half have not found this to be 
the case. 


~ ARRAS 


YOUNG MAN WINS BIG PROMOTION 

ESCANABA, MICH., June 1.—Announcement of the 
appointment of Hubert H. Shepeck as assistant 
general manager of the I. Stephenson Co. Trustees 
was made by J. F. Morgan, of Oshkosh, Wis., presi- 
dent of the company, this week. Mr. Shepeck will 
fill the vacancy created thru the death of the late 
Richard E. MacLean. 

The new assistant manager has been in the em- 
ploy of the I. Stephenson Co. for the last seventeen 
years, starting work with that concern as a mem- 
ber of the clerical force. 

Thru constant study and diligent work he gained 
several promotions until he was made private secre- 
tary to the late Mr. MacLean. Since Mr. MacLean’s 
death Mr. Shepeck has acted as general manager 
of the holdings in this section of the State. 

As a boy of thirteen years of age, when he en- 
tered the employ of the Stephenson company, the 
new assistant manager held the distinction of be- 
ing the youngest graduate ever to receive a diploma 
from the Green Bay (Wis.) Business College. 

No record of a younger assistant general man- 
ager in any similar concern of the Northwest is 
available. 


PPP 
HOW TO PREVENT WHITE ANTS 

From time to time a retail lumberman has been 
greatly surprised and pained to discover that white 
ants have eaten up the greater part of the oak 
flooring of a particularly good job. The various 
steps that may be taken to prevent the infestation 
of flooring with ants and to get rid of them are 
told clearly and without confused technical details 
in the first issue of the “Business Building for the 
Building Business,” issued by the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. This publication, which the first 
issue indicates is going to be very helpful to retail 
lumbermen, also has some good sales helps in it. 
In succeeding issues methods of combating other 
wood destroying insects will be treated. Lumber- 
men desiring to learn of methods whereby white 
ants and other insects may be combated can obtain 
copies of the bulletin by writing to the company. 
The B. L. Bruce Co. offers to inspect samples of 
insect-infested flooring for any retailer. The sam- 
ple should be sent by parcel post to Memphis, Tenn., 
and after inspection prompt advice will be given 
as to the steps necessary to eradicate the trouble. 





RAIL WAGES CUT 12 PERCENT 

In a decision handed down last Tuesday by the 
Railroad Labor Board an average cut of 12 percent 
was made in the wages of railroad employees, 
effective July 1. This cut affects the employees of 
104 railroads thruout the country, who had peti- 
tioned the board for a readjustment of wages, and 
will save these railroads an annual sum of approxi- 
mately $400,000,000. There remain a large num- 
ber of railroads to which this revised wage scale 
does not apply, as these have made no application 
for a wage revision, but upon their filing such appli- 
cation, under the ruling of the board, the decision 
automatically extends to cover them also. It is 
expected that these railroads will lose no time in 
filing their applications, so that the revised wage 
schedule will eventually cover approximately 2,000,- 
000 railroad employees. 

The employees collectively are still $200,000,000 
per annum to the good, however, as the board last 
year awarded them an increase, effective May 1, 
1920, amounting to $600,000,000 over the previous 
level. Some of the railroad executives had expected 
that this entire increase would be cancelled, and 
have expressed their dissatisfaction that this was 
not done. However, the railroads have made the 
statement that they could save $300,000,000 a year 
by the abrogation of the national working agree- 
ments with the employees, which they claimed have 
resulted in unprecedented waste; and as_ these 
agreements expire July 1, when the new wage 
schedule takes effect, it has been pointed out that 
the total saving to the railroads will run up to 
$700,000,000 annually. 

In a supplemental memorandum the board points 
out that during Government control wages of rail- 
road employees were increased from an average of 
$78 a month, in December, 1917, to $116 in Janu- 
ary, 1920, and to $141 by the increase last July. 
About 10 percent of the employees, chiefly those 
unskilled, had received increases approximating 100 
percent, while the average increase over the pay 
prior to Federal control was 81 percent. The board 
estimates the present cut would mean “an average 
monthly salary of about $125 for all employees, but 
such an average means, of course, that while some 





workers would earn a sum considerably in excess 
of this, many thousands would fall far short of that 
figure.” 


LUMBERMEN TO VISIT PHILADELPHIA 

About forty local lumbermen have so far made 
reservations for the trip to Philadelphia, Pa., to 
attend the annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association June 9 to 11, according 
to S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, who is handling 
the reservations. It was intended to charter a 
special train to Philadelphia, over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, if 100 reservations were made, but if that 
number is not received by the early part of next 
week arrangements will be made for a sufficient 
number of Pullman cars to be connected onto the 
Broadway Limited. 

The train in either case will leave Chicago June 
8 at 12:40 p. m., central time, and arrive in Phila- 
delphia at 8:30, eastern time, the following morn- 
ing. 

A reduced rate of one and one-half fares on the 
certificate plan has been authorized for the conven- 
tion, provided a sufficient number is in attendance. 
The tickets also grant the privilege of returning via 
Washington, D. C., with stopover in that city. 

Reservations may be made by communicating 
with Mr. Meffley at the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago. 


A NEW CONCERN IN CHICAGO 

A new concern in the Chicago field is the U. 8. 
Lumber Mills, of which R. L. Haas is the manager, 
with headquarters at 1943 McCormick Building. 
Before coming to Chicago Mr. Haas engaged in the 
wholesale and commission business in New York 
City, under the name of the R. L. Haas Lumber Co. 
Besides his long experi- 
ence in the distribution of 
lumber, especially hard- 
woods, in the large con- 
suming centers, Mr. Haas 
has had extensive manu- 
facturing experience, and 
for four years was vice 
president of the National 








R. L. HAAS, CHICAGO ; 


Manager of the U.S. Lum- 
ber Mills 





Timber Co., of Mobile, 
Ala. : 

The U. S. Lumber Mills 
acts as sales agent in this 
territory for a number of 
well known manufactur- 
ers, among them the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; the Peli- 
ean Lumber Co., of Mounds, La.; the Keystone 
Manufacturing Co., Elkins, W. Va.; the Eakin 
Lumber Co., of Weston, W. Va., and the J. E. Mor- 
ris Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash. For the Natalbany 
Lumber Co. Mr. Haas will handle hardwoods ex- 
clusively. 

Just before opening the Chicago offices Mr. Haas 
spent a few weeks on the west Coast studying 
the mill situation and making connections that will 
enable him to care for his customers’ requirements 
of west Coast products as well as of hardwoods. 

There is no connection whatever between the 
U. S. Lumber Mills and the Lumber Mills Co., of 
Chicago, which concern has been established under 
that name for about eighteen years and has offices 
at 1426-1428 Lumber Exchange Building. 


CHICAGO AS A FURNITURE CENTER 

The issue of “Chicago Commerce,” May 14, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
gives a summary of a survey just made by that 
body, to ascertain the extent of the furniture 
industry in Chicago. The figures show Chicago to 





- be the largest furniture trade center in the world. 


The preliminary report indicates that there are 
294 furniture factories in Chicago, with a total 
of 15,715 employees. Of these, 6 have more than 
300 employees; 29 have between 100 and 300 em- 
ployees; 96 between 40 and 100; 86 between 20 
and 40, and 77 less than 20. 

The various branches of the industry are 
grouped in the preliminary report as follows: 

Cuiass 1.—Upholstered furniture; upholstered 
chairs, sofas, wooden couches etc. Overstuffed 
furniture, spring bottom furniture and bed daven- 
ports. This is the largest and most important 
furniture line manufactured in Chicago. Forty- 
nine firms make this type of furniture, 35 of 
these make bed davenports, 7 make bed davenports 
exclusively. Thus, the bed davenport is the most 
popular of the furniture items made in the city. 
There are 1,934 workmen employed in the manu- 


facture of this single commodity (not including 
those who make metal bed davenports). The man- 
ufacturers of upholstered furniture make, in addi- 
tion, many other furniture commodities, such as 
tables, mattresses, box springs, small furniture 
and furniture novelties. Twelve percent of the 
employees in this class are women. 

CLass 2.—Metal furniture; metal beds (brass 
and iron), folding beds, spring beds, metal couches, 
metal bed davenports, metal chairs and tables, 
steel kitchen cabinets, and hospital beds. There 
are twenty-one firms engaged in the manufacture 
of the commodities in this list. The larger firms 
(thirteen factories) make spring beds exclusively. 
One firm makes disappearing beds. Metal bed 
davenports are manufactured by six companies. 
Two large concerns make folding metal and hos- 
pital beds. Two make steel kitchen cabinets and 
several make metal chairs and tables. Very few 
of these firms make any furniture other than 
metal, altho some of the furniture articles in- . 
cluded in the class consist of both wood and metal. 
One large general hardware company makes metal 
office desks. Three make box springs and mat- 
tresses. _ 

CLass 3.—Office furniture; office desks, office 
chairs, wooden filing cabinets, typewriter desks. 
Nineteen firms make office furniture. Twelve make 
office desks exclusively. The remainder make 
filing cabinets etc. Seven firms also reported the 
manufacture of tables, evidently general office 
tables. Chicago has the largest firm manufac- 
turing office desks in the world. 

CLass 4.—Case goods and dining room furni- 
ture: Sideboards, buffets, serving tables, bedroom 
and dining room furniture, excepting dining room 
tables. There are twenty firms making this type 
of furniture. In general, these firms are slightly 
smaller in size than those manufacturing uphol- 
stered furniture. Eighteen firms make bedroom 
furniture, eight make bedroom furniture exclu- 
sively. The remaining ten firms make, in addition 
te bedroom furniture, living room furniture and 
dining room necessities. 

Ciass 5.—Furniture novelties: Sixty-five firms 
are included in this classification. These firms do 
not make any furniture except novelties, altho 
seventy-four of the firms included in other classi- 
fications make some furniture novelties. 

CLass 6.—Mattresses etc. Fifty-one firms make 
these lines. Thirty-two make mattresses and pil- 
lows exclusively.. Bed springs are an important 
line. 

Ciass 7.—Reed and rattan furniture. There 
are sixteen manufacturers of this class of furni- 
ture, one of which is a large and important firm 
in this line. Three other very large furniture 
manufacturers make a little reed and willow furni- 
ture. This line employs a greater proportion of 
female workers than any other line, except mat- 
tresses, box springs, pillows and bedding. 

Ciass 8.—Store, restaurant and school furni- 
ture. A characteristic of these firms is that they 
do special contract work, and make special furni- 
ture. There are fifteen such firms in Chicago. 
This figure does not include a number of others 
which have been classified elsewhere. 

Ciass 9.—Chairs. The manufacture of chairs 
is a very definite line, in which eight firms in Chi- 
cago participate. 

Ciass 10.—Parlor frames. There are thirteen 
firms in Chicago which make furniture frames and 
sell them in the white, principally to upholstered 
furniture manufacturers in whose factories the 
manufacturing process is completed. In addition 
to these thirteen, four other firms reported the 
manufacture of parlor frames in addition to regu- 
lar furniture lines. 

CLiass 11.—Tables. There are seven firms 
making tables exclusively. Three make dining 
room tables only. 

CLass 12.—Caskets. This class is composed of 
manufacturers of caskets and undertakers’ sup- 
plies. There are ten such firms. 


OBB PLP IPI II IIIS SF 


LUMBERMEN SCORE IN LIVELY GAME 


Lupineton, La., May 30.—The Ludington 
Lumber Co.’s employees’ team won a victory 
over the DeRidder nine on May 22 by a score 
of 14 to 3. McGowan pitched a good game for 
the visitors with the exception of the fifth 
inning, in which he allowed five hits, which, 
coupled with five errors, netted the local boys 
11 runs. Collins pitched a good game for 
Ludington, allowing but three hits, all of which 
were secured in the eighth inning. 


HYMENEAL 


CARTER-SNELL. J. R. Carter, son of W. W. 
Carter, president of the Fesserton Timber Co., 





wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto, Ont., was 
married on May 21 to Anne Snell, youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver J. Snell, of 


Toronto. The young couple left on a honeymoon 
trip to Buffalo, New York and Washington. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices | 





Strikes still retard business and dealers expect a greater volume of trade to follow their settlement. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Altho it is evident that, taking present 


costs into consideration, prices are too low, they remain about the same as last week, and the following are quotations f. o. b. manufacturing points: 


FAS Selects No.1 No. 2 No. $ 
“V4 ~ $108. pes ty 4 $ * poo | Hy » $ 60.00@ 65.00 $37.00@40.00 $25.00@27.00 
5/4 110.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@43.00 26.00@28.00 
6/4 115.00 138. 00 Ha 0 100. $0 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 26.00@28.00 
8/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 26.00@28.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 0.00 35.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 Hs 00 0. 00 38.00@41.00 27.00@29.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 40.00@45.00 27.00@29.00 


8/4 115.00@125.00 
BircH— 


4/4 110.00@120.00 
5/4 115.00@125.00 


10/4  145.00@155.00 
12/4 155.00@165.00 
Sorr ELM— 


4/4 100.00@110.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 
8/4 115.00@125.00 
10/4 135.00@145.00 
12/4 145.00@155.00 


K ELM— 
HA my a8 Crepe 


105.00 
8/4 100. 00 110.00 
8/4 00@135.00 


10/4 140:00180.00 
12/4 150.00@160.00 
Harp MaPLe— 

4/4 100.00@110.00 
5/4  105.00@115.00 
6/4  110.00@120.00 
8/4  115.00@125.00 


95.00@100.00 


0.00@ 9 
98. 000100. 00 


100.00@105.00 


135.00@140.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


115.00@120.0 
125.00 @130. 00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 


id 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 


60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 22.00@24.00 
65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.00 
70. pa by 00 40.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 
80. -00 50.00@55.00 23.00@25.00 
$5.00 100.00 65.00@70.00 .....@..... 
105.00@110.00 75.00@80.00 .....@..... 


60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 


65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 27.00@29.00 
70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 27.00@29.00 
75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 
95.00@100.00 65.00@70.00 2a ates 
105.00@110.00 75.00@80.00 .....@..... 
65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 25.00@27.00 
70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 26.00@28.00 
75.00@ 78.00 45.00@50.00 26.00@28.00 
95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 26. — na 
110.00@115.00 70.00@75.00 ..... 
120.00@125.00 80.00@85.00 ..... eevee 
55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 21.00@23.00 
60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 22.00@24.00 
65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 22.00@24.00 
70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 22.00@24.00 





FAS Selecta No. 1 No.2 No. $8 

Harp MAPLE— 

10/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 Pet 4 90.00 60.00@65.00 .... g: ee 
12/4 = 140. a 00 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 70.00@75.00 .....@..... 
Sorr Map 

5/4 100-0o@it0.00 $0.00@ S500 E5.90@ Go.e0 sE.9n@Es.CD 22-090 24.00 

6/4 110. 00 120. $0 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 38.0060 98.00 

8/4 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 
OaKk— 

4/4 110.00@120.00 Hert 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 22.00@24.00 

5/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.00 

6/4  120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 joo0@ 75.00 Heth fey 23.00@25.00 

8/4  130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 23.00@25.00 
HEMLOCK, No, 2. en, isiae it ~~ 

, 18. , ¥ 
2x 4 $27. 50029. 50 a. 2030. 50 $30.00@32.00 $32.50@34.50 $34.50@36.50 
2x 6 26.50@28.50 27.50@29.50  29.00@31.00  31.50@33.50  33.50@35.50 
2x 8 26.50@28.50 27.50@29.50 29.00@31.00  31.50@33.50  33.50@365.50 
2x10 27.00@29.00 28.00@30.00  29.50@31.50  32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 
2x12 27.50@29.50 28.50@30.50  30.00@32.00 32.50@34.50  34.50@36.50 
Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
No. 1 seen Boarps, _, a inne aes 
, 10- , ba , * , 

1x 4 nage stip $29.00@31.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.50@35.50 ett fiat 
1x 6 9.50@31.50 30.50@32.50 32.00@34.00  34.50@36.50  31.00@33.00 
1x 8 39, 50@31.50 30.50@32.50 32.00@34.00  34.50@36.50  31.00@33.00 
1x10 30.00@32.00 31.00@33.00  32.50@34.50  34.50@36.50 31.50@33.50 
1x12 30.50@32.50  31.50@33.50  33.00@35.00  35.00@37.00  32.00@34.00 


ay ey $1 less om No. 1. 
2, $2 less than No. 


Nea for shiplap and Rictnee 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50 


21.00. 
22.50. 


Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Values continue firm, with very few changes in the prevailing prices. 


FAS 








The following list represents present quotations f. o. b. shipping points: 














Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FA Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. 
Bass woop— Sorr ELm— 
4/4 $ 95.00@100.00 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $35.00@37.00 $25. 90@27. 00 8/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 
5/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.0@ 38.00@40.00 00@29.00 | 10/4  140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@60.00 ..... @ ae 
6/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 68.00 41.00@43.00 2. :00@29.00 | 12/4 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 :....@..... 
8/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@48.00 ..... ee 16/4  170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 75.00@80.00 .....@..... 
10/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... Staas Mace 
Barcu— 4/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 18.00@20.00 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 40.00@45.00 16.00@18.00 5/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 19.00@21.00 
4/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 .00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 6/4  110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 
5/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 21.00@23.00 8/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@48.00 21.00@23.00 
6/4  _95.00€@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 21.00@23.00 | 10/4  135.00@140. 90 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 55.00@60.00 23.00@25.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 21.00@23.00 | 1274  145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 23. 0026. 00 
Brrcen— 14/4  165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 75.00 980.00. + ee 
4/4 105.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 20.00@22.00 | 16/4 _ 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 120. — i a 
5/4 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 21.00@23.00 | Sorr MarpLe— 
6/4 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 41.00@43.00 21.00@23.00 4/4  100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 20.00@22.00 
8/4  125.60@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 21. et ne 00 5/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 36. 00@38. 00 21.00@23.00 
10/4 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 .00@ 95.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 6/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 21.00@23.00 
12/4  150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 ats ne 8/4  120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00  75.00@ 80.00 45.00@48.00 21.00@23.00 
16/4  170.00@175.00 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 75.00@80.00 @ en Dee Wane Masce~ 
Sort ELM— 4/4 120.00@135.00 ...... Bosak: 90.00@105.00 isc c: @ 
4/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 24.00@26.00 5/4 125.00@140.00 ...... RS gaia 95.00@110.00 .....@..... oe 
5/4 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 25.00@27.00 6/4 130.00@145.00 ...... ee 100.00@115.00 (ERPS ee 
6/4 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@43.00 25.00@27.00 8/4 145.00@160.00 ...... 7 115.00@130.00 coca. eee ae 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 23.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended May 21: 
Week ended May 21 May 14 Week ended May 21 May 14 Week ended May 21 May 14 Week ended May 21 May 14 
Flooring Celling Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better .. - $32. 93 $38.99 $x3%4 No. 2 com.... 14.00 13. 71 Bébetter— No. 2 common— 
o. 1 com. . OOS COs 529 sce eee RR EN heck se ie 49.50 
No 2 com... 184i 1488 | #ex8% No: i com... 9100 922] 9% 8 BAS «oes 460 4195) 1215 Hae css —— 
No. 3 & cull.. 630 6.16 No. 2 com.... 11.25 11.50 ee Ginpeanne wees 42.50 1x10 shiplap ...... 2... 17.00 
5/4x4 No.1 com.... .... 33.00 sii 1x10 D4S8 11.1012! 37.25 49.50| x12 D487 1127! Till 2088 
5/4x3 B&b sap rift. . 68.56 nati tuiiiaies en BROS DOB oc ce cess, 41.00 50.76 ix 6 to 12 D4S.... 18.17 12.00 
No. 2 ht. face. 22°50 No Sane 15.00 ' 6/4x12 rough ....... ates 23.00 
No. 2 com. 20.00 IG BOOM sins. c:00:s 6.00 | No. 1 common— 
1x3 B&b sap rift.. 65.50 No. $ common— 
“C” gap rift. 51.73 Siding 92'S DRS osccscus 29.17 1x 8 $28 10.50 
N 1x26 Novelty— ae” a ere ave0 | sc 2 mae eee n On , 
0, Labtr. ht. 1 2 om 2600 | 1x 4 D4S ........ 10.00 .. v0. 
AGO. caaak« cove 46.00 x6 B&better i“ vi: 40.94 1x 8 D4 a ae ‘ 30.14 [2 i. one 10.50 
B&btr. fiat |.) 39.00 39.69 gt bee ae Ro © ~ 37:00 1x 8 shiplap ...... 10.50 10.50 
No. 1 com. flat 26.50 28.58 ao : com.... 17.00 a His ——- 35.00 1x10 shiplap ...... nine, Gee 
No. 2 com. flat .... 15.04 0. & COM.... sees D 4x10 shi lap dt oe 26:00 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 11.00 10.50 
No. 3 & cull.. 619 6.25 | Bevel— 1x12 D gle 35.00 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 17.50 16.68 4/4 No.1 ....... 20.00 x6& up D2S.... 1... 26.83 | Other grades— 
Square edge— 5 4x12 SARA AM Ore 
Celling "lies Ue Lie... -., el Mill run green bds.. 18.50 18.00 
1x4 B&better 36.71 No. 2 com.... 9.00 8.50 a ee Cypress Shingles 
sce cons 30.00 Roofers 4x18 prime 3 80 
_ ee ee 14.86 ee re 25.00 eee) a en eee ae RENE : 
No. 38 com.... 7.00 se sece No. 2 com.... 17.00 16.80 15.83 Pine Lath 
%%x3% Bé&better ... 30.00 EO Se 8.50 7.85 
No. 1 com.... 25. 00 24.00 2x8: No. 3°COM i. i.e 18.00 9S SND 6.555505 ARO 17.48 Me Be ustice 3.25 2.90 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 




























Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Hunege City, Alevandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, 
5 Ala. Miss. 6 Ala. Miss. 
Moy May May May May May May "May May May May May May May 
28 21 28 21 28 21 28 28 21 28 21 28 21 
Boards, SiS or S2S 
Flooring No. 1 1x12”, 1416" .... .... omg a a ae 
1x3” EGA 68.25 .... coos cece Other lengths. 31.62 30.56 39.50 39.50 32.50 34.00 
62. 64 07. 60 Pre cane 60.20 60.53 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
62.00 62.00 cece sees 4x6 to 12”...... 4. nae alana 15.67 17.00 1600 2... 
46.00... .... 50.00 «+++ 40.00 BOM deccduacaudd 15.67 15.77 16.44 16.03 16.75 16.50 
teed chia 26.25... cece cece Os | 16.44 16.63 16.00 15.97 18.25 16.50 
FG A ee aa aaa oom WO adenecades 17.24 17.30 17.25 18.00 19.00 17.75 
40.67 40.00 42,00 40.50 84.60 .... | No. 8 (all lengths): 
42.50 .... sete waes eves sees 1x6 SO PY eee 10.54 10.00 10.75 9.50 
Rekha te? Wak cake ixs”. sw atawenadwes 10.00 10.19 06 <<<. 10.75 10.25 
ieee 27.16 27.25 BOGE ondiaucunés 10.64 10.15 wae, > anes 10.50 10.75 
ve are PRUE crdaunveces 11.11 9.99 «see 3806 11.75 11.25 
14.00 18.06 15.94 No. 4, all widths and 
1x4” EG A Ra 54.75... SOMUED® sce csccce Beas. “dee: cect aaa was. €S) 
50.75 50.05 51.86 
wun sane Roofers 
ae ior AGS Ep Rs oc ace tree RAS ree dada eae 30.50 
No ean cans alee BOGk By Be cceccccns eae euce wea ones 19.00 
FG 34.66 31.26 $1.34 WOO Secesces eae eae wand. ~ exes 19.00 
B 32.00 32.00 s Shiplap 
tee 2655 37-0. | Ne. 1,128", 14016" .... «0. Stat zat aden fet 
oa ag 24.33 24. Other Igts. 23.91 24.63 25.50 .... acne, Se 
6.79 tees ot i? Yt nape Gade «tas ieee? woud 
19.50 Other Igts. 26.25 25.23 ran weds 
ee 50:00 No, 2 (10 to 20°): 
1x6” No. 25.00 .... 26.00 30.50 = = 26. eeee | 1x 8 Looe eee eee 16.47 1636 16.30 19.25 17.25 17.50 
No. 14.80 110” LOR RES 16.17 15.96 15.88 16.00 17.25 16.50 
No. 8.47 No. 3g (all lengths): 
Ceiling i —<(—tstststststsidd BR Bn eee ee 9.64 10.21 11.12 12. 00 11.00 10.50 
1x10” ite nuances 10.50 10.00 11.25 10.75 11.25 
x4” Ba&better ... 29.16 29.42 30.00 30.00 29.75 28.50 28.75 28.94 G d R fi 
Sousion 26.32 24.00 coos 20.78 27.75 25.50 20.55 24.03 | 1 4 4510". 14 & 16° one 00 ing 
a. 3 Bases ee —see Sure 15.75 15.75 9.00 14.25 | No.1, 1x10", 14& teers 
5x4” B&better ... 29.86 29.76 31.00 31.36 30.50 31.50 27.98 28.50 Other Igts. .... 
No. 1 ....... 24.40 25.51 80.10 29.42 28.75 28.00 3.56 23.53 " Sukie e188 
Sa Baap eenie 14. 3.75 j 5.25 15.25 15.50 12.35 13.8 ’ 
gt gheeeeee = ' : sn ™ ° 25 nce eee ‘ No. 1, 2x4", 10’.... 20.22 20.86 as 21.25 20.75 
%04" Babetter .... cose cove Lede” eee 33.25 |... 34.00 35.25 13° pee 20.39 19.45 wate - 21.00 20.00 20.25 
NoPeeelcl Tet I TI I ya BBS Bslzo aloo "bor? S372 2302 «© 11] Ba0o © 850 2585 
10’ to 20’ 23.38 22.01 odes lgane 20.75 21.00 
Partition 2x 6”, fg exe’ = tof Cae td =< 
1x4 & 6” B&better. ....  .... 34.43 37.00 34.50 41.50 33.63 33.04 or tees . . tees . . 8. 
NO, Deeee ccee sees -s++ 3417 $2.00 85.00 24.79 28.70 aS a dst’ ae. ae ce | ey 
a ee See oats ew a . aE 80 ae ee 10’ to 20° 20.28 1947 2... fii)... 16.50 
1x6” B&better ..... rete tees gaa nese eat 35.25 39.40 aah  ieeitex o<cs Sete | Shab Saas a2 = 
ren erne setae aaa 2, aes Sata: | eke ieen eee ope ey ee 2 on tas 
’ Bevel Siding 18 & 20’. 21.05 21.55 «oes! SQ0 21.25 22.00 
4x6" B&better 22.50 Caan Cae ..s. 20.50 25.00 24.24 usa an ae cee cso ae 
1 ara cece 22,00 22.50 21.00 20.75 21.00 7 abe h 30.99 20.55 20.00 20.25 
‘ No. 2 1.60 cove IL75 13.25 » Ii2") 30'47 20.84 TIIt 2400 © 20.00 21.75 
5x6 Bebetter 3 32. 00 ows Jasco ade vss» 25.00 18 & 20°. 2298 21.61 <<-* fae 3195 22°75 
» ee : gece. ee axe See oe 10° to 20° 23.05 21.34 pa Medes ts pia 16.50 
Po ee” ane 24.00 23. aca fueas ede Se 
‘ Drop Siding Z cS Ageeeaieee 21.00 22.92 pats 20.25 21.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 29.80 30.01 84.20 85.69 29.75 30.75 28.86 29.03 » ‘'''* Se09 3096 T°" ot 99 3195 24.25 
No. 1.... 24.74 24.49 25.27 27.67 27.25 28.25 25.00 25.59 1 0°. 9513 24.21 peek 99°75 23:25 
No. 2.... 16.45 16.34 15.94 18.85 16.75 17.75 16. 42 16.28 10’ to 20° 24.83 24.48 Si aia 20:50 23:50 
No. 3 eee eee tees tees sees 10.00 sess | No. 2, 2x4”, 10’.... 17.56 19.08 22.25 .... 18.50 18.50 
Bee nada 17.25 16.34 uden gaa 16.00 17. 
Finish FO aca 18.39 17.41 meas 19.00 19.25 
B&better rough: 18 & 20’. 14.75 20.86 22.25 22.00 18.50 20.25 
ERG 60 TF cnccccee aed ene 7° eens cocse GO weate aaa 10’ to 20’ 21.63 20.05 pits eee 16.00 18.50 
UX4” cece eee eee tere tees 40.7 tose wees sees 8 O30 ccc 15.00 13.80 gua iaeas oY a 
DE ott datcens we eelée wee 40. 75 ene 36.25 36.75 32.75 36. 00 eee es 13.69 13.67 eats ieee 15.50 14.25 
BE « wecdenseeens eece eee 41.75 .... 37.25 36.50 «++. 86.00 Se 14.24 14.49 it ee 15.50 15.00 
1x5 and BO <cawwe ‘ove Ghee ee 75 aeee 40.25 ene ccce See 18 & 20’. 15.85 15.01 18.25 16.00 16.50 16.35 
DME 600 bee esone cans onan : nue aae ae nace Oe 10’ to 20’ 17.26 15.28 pe ies 16.75 16.01 
1x4 16 19" ci. 49.00 .... eae Toon wees 41.00 te 1 a3 ae La Raggi sre 
Peden uaeine ae “ 38.50 ee 17.50 17.50 16.75 
res me ee ee eoee Gece ease éege «see 38.50 . peer aaa 16.75 15.50 
5/4x5” & 10”..... aeee sees eens sexe GU nae neue 20.25 19.00 17.75 16.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 50.88 une whee cies oees wene 37.53 40.03 ae fre chess 19.00 16.00 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.... enue woes auue cose 4168 aene ewes = s 16.25 18.75 
B&better surfaced: : . 15.25 15.25 
1x6 to 12” Pa il 39.80 42.50 87.50 40.50 <a e 17.00 16.25 
PS Ge cdcnnetuws eee 39.00 38.00 37.94 36.42 16.75 18.75 
SE avececsanese 37.00 41.00 37.82 38.80 19.00 16.75 
BE. cectaneeuse 39.25 42.00 38.43 39.84 20.75 ens 
a P and 10” 43.25 45.75 44.77 18.25 16.50 
45.25 0.75 45.09 45.53 20.50 16.50 
axe ” = 45.50 46.00 54.46 54.28 19.00 18.75 
5/4x4” GREP acve 18.25 15.00 
5/4x6 53.00 50.25 7 8.75 8 
5/4x5” & 10”. 50.00 50.00 ue 9.00 
6/4x12” 58.25 waxes ééue 8.75 
1% and 2x4 to 12” kes 50.95 51.18 ‘ 9.00 
15x4 to 12”. Sees 46.78 36.20 16° 9.00 
: 2x4 to 12”..:. 11.00 : "tl S00 fess 
WI 
bp bay ‘Longleaf Timbers 
32.14 34.00 No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 
4 r 20’ and under: 
38.31 37.71 a 20.50 
32.06 37.64 om wndnwedtuanene @ace aude seae sate ay 
sidgi ae a empe aes aoe to Wi dadeaudais uae tae aka. wad 24.50 
Casing and Base BO” -chccedceescces acee- enue eee ) eens 27.00 
47.49 47.55 ....  .-.. 50.00 4844 49.68 | no 1 rough, 20° & aiaeieeeadldamaeate 
47.89 46.00 .... 49.75 49.50 48.49 49.36 "  waeeee 
tees . 40.33 seen sees tees tees Seieradacecunes taken ead add <dhaw» Sa 
Jambs 10° eeevaceseeus wee head cian eee 19.25 nae 
ers ‘ — inte: tala eee Wie ese nthe o vee 20.75 
x ore eece eoce eoee 50. eoee i) . PE Bege a agin: . ee tine —— — 
1%, 1% & 2x4 8G" 6... 0.00 58.25... — ate under: 19.50 
ATS ie ory ae wees 40.00 wake | Mae Sere “owed >> AN nce te Sp aot aces sehedoetetaallie Sethi “** 3095 
“Fencing, S18 12” (evcncgeceuds eoce eoee eeee eee eeee 20.25 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16’. eed ie Bene 23.05 23.44 TO” wcccccccccces coos cece ecco 8 ‘eece «eee 24.00 
Ratt igts. 23.26 22.11 aes ewes ee 28.14 23.88 Plaster Lath 
wo, 2, Other Ist. 23.02 23.20 © °1.. $1.60 © 80.60 29.50 ©2252 28.68 | NO} Bo f)------ a ee ee 
0. all lenethe bs ay CE ee i y 3 y : 
pps ares 9.98 10.41 re 15.25 12.25 10.54 11.15 Byrkit Lath 
x0" acca eetwins 16.60 14.61 14.00 15.20 15.25 16.25 14.68 15.00.) a daa €%2..<:.... 10.84 10.08 ieretpaey ; we 
No, 8 (all lengths) : SiGRE ION. 5.535. 5 ater ade sip naaad 
MET) wiceaune sets 9.388 7.98 wie, . tana CS re 8.55 8.66 | 12° and longer... . zt % 14.50 
ixe” eecwen ees - 10.44 8.78 10.50 10.50 10. ae case 8.82 8.65 Ser aentnitat 
oni, $1S or S2S (All 1x4 and 6”): 
We. 1, In te 187... cess ° cooe CS 28.00 30.00 ease sees B&better, 9 and 18’ .... dee eeee eeee «+++ 80.00 
1x8”, 14 and 16’. .... ewes iaens winks 22.88 24.37 TOME Siee cues aeeetiaecs ace Oe 
Other lengths. 23.78 23.77 vise 688,50 = 81.50 80.00 22.54 23.33 SO Sacacs Sage! ewer waar aaa caan td0ee 
1x10”, 14 and 16’ ....  ...- Sua awe pra eae 23.93 24.13 | No. 1, 9 and 18’. atea. > dads seca eeers aeeenas 
Other lengths. 24:94 22.25 34.00 33.25 31.25 29.00 23.09 23.59 MMBEONS 0 acce. sca asaa aces aaa é 


Kansas Oity, 
Mo, 
May May 
28 21 


33.96 34.11 
34.09 33.90 


22.84 23.53 
20.70 bey 


20.10 34 52 
15.81 16.32 


16.21 16.58 
10.09 10.50 
10.13 10.00 
25.29 

25.36 25.25 
24.07 23.84 
21.20 21.09 
22.28 22.84 
25.45 24.59 


12.00 14.27 
13.15 13.91 
16.77 15.52 
15.50 15.30 
16.00 14.21 


17.50 19.30 
16.15 15.50 
17.85 15.81 
16.75 16.81 
15.23 

15.34 17.71 








3.36 3.29 
1.32 1.50 


9.58 10.86 
13.05 


11.60 
12.62 
32.00 31.5¢ 
+++ 36.00 
26. 
. 28.27 
. 18. 
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Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alewandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
May May May May od May May May May May May May May May May May 
28 21 28 21 21 28 21 28 21 28 21 28 21 28 21 
: Car Sills 
ee Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ 29.00 29.20 
18.50 21.00 | Up to 14”, 34 to 36’ 43.00 58.00 
£03 00 mae : 
re mul’ples a6 4... ies: Framing 
No. 2, pt wey up 12.00 13.80 | 8” & und, 20’ & und. : 21.00 
‘Ties 
Hrt, face, 2” Car Gesking 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart 22.28 

ep 9’ 6” e 25.25 No. 1 Sq.E&S ... 20.00 
~~ r 20%. 8, 20 nes Longleaf ae Block Stock 

9’ 3”, 9’ 6” etc 21.00 No. 1 Sq.E&S...... va 16.00 <e 

The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: 
ComMMow Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RouGH— 8 10,12615 16 18420 

6’ g° 10° 12° = 14€16’ 18° 20° i 4 B : : : 
$62.00 $65.00 $65.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $59.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
65.00 71.00 73.00 68.00 73.00 73.00 48.00 50.50 53.00 53.00 
72.00 78.00 78.00 73.00 78.00 78.00 31.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 54.00 58.00 64.00 64.00 
53.00 56.00 56.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 41.00 46.00 52.00 52.00 
58.00 63.00 63.00 58.00 65.00 68.00 25.00 27.50 31.00 31.00 
3350 Beko aeto. sete $e20 88-09 | No. 4, 6 foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $24; 6”, $27. 
34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 

ng eos A pine, $28; 16 1, 2 oe $008 $1. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
o. 4, 6 to 2 oe 12”, $30. S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S4S, add $2. 

For Si or 28, dda’$ vest, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. : ; : 

Drop siding, grooved roofing and 0. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $3. Flooring, 54- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 

Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add $2. Drop siding or partition, add $3. 

No. 1 Pisce Sturr, S1SiE— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
6° 8’ 10’ 72” 14° 16’ 18° 20’ Srip1no, 4 AnD 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
+0 LGD PERS Suga sikay sELeg Sate sak fo anf setn safe 
. : . : : . a eaters 7. 00 WO Wh isaseedasswanecnss 27.00 0 
25.00 29.00 30.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 33, 80 SE50 1) G......« eeixinay 8.00 48.00 Norway, C&better... 47.00 £7.00 
- 26.00 30.00 34.00 34.00 32.00 33.00 35.50 35.50 4 See re eee is 00 42.00 
32.00 36.00 ae > Hod oo ee rie ae Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4 to 9 foot. 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
add $2. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
whee Va., May 30.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 

Cunt and. sas soft pine, from actual sales made between May 
ary RovucH— No. 2 & better Vo. 8 21 and May 27, inclusive : 
ICV T TT TTT ere ee $39.00 @42.00 $29.00 @32.00 $19. oo 220. 00 $16, 0 7 00 

lL heiiiidcneheRerneNSawendoiaan 45.50@49.50 34.00 @37.00 20.50@21.50 : a cei . Flooring 

BIE! coin ccevetinanavwaug antec 48.50@52.50 37.00 @ 40.00 21. 50@22. BO: \amincsoniens Edge grain— 1a 1e4 

Ln ee a ae een 51. 50@55. 50 SPORE kv bS oe GdGeek <Seiewewe Asiana Lo A nee Seer Te ee re ped $50.50 
Rouen 4/4— B&better ey vee are eer $69.25 49.75 

titties sadiverccentbenstannd 46.50@49.50 33.00@35.00 22.00@23.00 17.00@18.00 ow Stee cece cece ee eeeeeees “s 75 Sore 

+ eee Sean 35 00@37.00 23.50 24.50 ee | tae ee . 15 

ever eee ee eeee eee eeeeeeeeeee . * . . 5. . . ey 
@ one. weed a Babetter .......+eeeeeeeeees 39.00 33.75 
Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2.......... $30.00@33.00 Bark Strip ParTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. $33. 50@37. 00 No 3 OG EID MEL ists 18.25 
BOE ss560SG6 000454868 13.75 @14.50 COLL RED TOART. «26.0 sc cscs cwnsee 00@13.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
‘ No. 2 & better 1%” 54” %” 4” 
LaTH, No. ee $ og 4 ROOFERS, pa eet eo Oa ae oe D4§, seeKeen vue $50.00 ee Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Factory, 2”...... 23.50@26.00 ee 24:00 @25.00 [LSE Relaaie Sei 54.000)58.00 ?. a + ee oy 4 $36.00 EE OD. 
er 21.00@24.00 ai OE 25.00 @ 26.00 OF is ornsink ch 58.00@62.00 | xo 2 111) ae 19.25 "es 19.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 Finish—Dressed 
FLOORING, 1x2 /2 BOE Br SIG ooo s.00 ewe teswseble PUNO) = =—S«- (a wSsieeeGels,  ittneiemsimralewus Bédbetter “gy? 
“Ta 3 ge A 42.50@47.50 $33.50 @36.50 $22.00@24.00 Pena ence e eee e ee eeteeeeeees $45.25 = $39.50 
REEARR oinsios os ccuuiser searcher sionicenaesca 32.00 @33.50 24.50@26.00 14.00@17.00 | 6 and 8”... 1.1... seen eee eeeee 52.25 45.00 
eels rs Sadapes den oeek Gee ceduy Con ewaet 33. 00@ 35. 50 23.500438.00 15.50@17.50 | 5 and 10”..........seeeee reese be 4 pS 4 
NESE 8666956 VSG 6G 645.450.5060 RTS OERS ; 50  28.00@25.00 | 120 cence cere cere cece seeeecene o. . 
@ sieteniactanetel 28.00G25.00 | 5, 6° 136 and 2x4 to 8°. ....... 62.00 o 
1%, 3% and 2640 to 12" ....625 63.75 se 
OAK FLOORING Casing and Base 
ee re ee $58.25 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 30.—The following are the average prices, Cinci t i i ” 
oak flooring during the aaah ended May 21: sitll incinnati base, obtained for | -5’and 10” B&better....+-.-+sccccccceeeee. 65.50 
33x1%" }3x2” 33x24" 34x14” 3x2" Fencing and Boards 
Clear quartered white.............00+ $135.00 $140.00 $138.87 $105.50 $107.46 No.1 No. 2 No. $ 
Clear quartered red.........ssccsecces covcee =v evnne 120.00 0090 £=£=«——— ss banivoe $22.00 $12.25 $ 9.75 
Select quartered white and red....... ..206. | eecece 90.00 75.00 74.66 o>. 2400 16.75 10.75 
ASIDRP SUBS WVNUD. 6:6 06:06:00.0. 60:000:9860:0 E26 £8 = skew 99.55 70.64 78.33 . 26.75 17.00 12.25 
Ee ge Se err eres 85.00 90.00 88.66 70.06 69.30 26.50 18.50 12.25 
Select plain white...........cecccceees 65 ae Oe 66.06 46.80 48.08 30.25 19.25 13.25 
og ST SS em 59.30 65.00 64.01 50.00 49.13 
DD ictvbsesexeaesenanans <obees dakions 38.73 24.17 23.72 . Dimension S&E - 
PU OU ivcccevcsscanncwecavees 4absos  “Saouhe 2 es No. 1 No. 2 
ezine! 12,14416’ 10,18420° 12,14416’ 10,18€20° 
$21.00 $23.75 2x 4” $18.50 $19.25 
T C P 19.75 21.50 2x 6” 14.00 18.75 
WEST COAST SPRUCE CYPRESS 21.75 21.75 2x8" 1450 17:25 
‘ 22.25 23.75 2x10” 18.25 19.50 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—The following are 23.25 24.25 2x12” 20.00 21.25 
Portland, Ore., June 1—The following are | the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for $2S&CM—Ship! 
plap 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: cypress today: No. 2 No. 3 
3 ae: | < | SSR el eer Ener Rope. Rep CyPRESS— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 $17.00 $ 9.50 
1x4 to 1x10 RE ee $105 $110 $120 17.00 13.00 
Bevel siding, x4. Gelects ....:..-...- 85 90 95 18.00 10.00 
ere 55 65 75 
ER Ds on hn ok sane Se ed ibs os 6 A CIRO \e No. 1 com. ran. widths 41 44 44 No.1 No. 2 
Factory stock, iy io 144" 59-00 No. 2 com. ran, widths 29 31 SPE) MESO os ocais verepareaie oem ie wes $4.20 $2.10 
ee IUIEEEEIELL 30.00 | Yarrow Crermss— Molding 
3%, SO sashes kbesrn ene 33.00 95 100 B06.) 296% OO WOR ono 655 6:0 0:0. 0.5 0:00 34 percent off 
Common rough dimension...............6- 20.00 75 80 85 | 156” and amaller,...cccccccccses 24 percent off 
Box lumber, -—. ee rere sin ee ibe -- 16.00 48 58 62 
i ee 18.00 No. 1 com. ran. widths 38 41 41 *No sales reported; price brought forward. 
Logs, $20, sib any Siz. No. 2 com, ran. widths 27 28 28 **None sold. 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK SOUTHERN HARDWOODS PITTSBURGH 
AND CEDAR Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hard- 
Centralia, Wash., May 28.—The following | woods today: 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and AMERICAN MBE MFG C0 
cedar products for the week ending May 27: 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 P) Py 
iiss QUARTERED WHITE OAK— PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DOUGLAS FIR Mec cevacens *Ht0 aoe oe 175 $180@185 . 
Vertical Grain Fooring Selects 22221! 120 "120@125 WHITE PINE 
No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 eS a re 1S 100 100@105 
O&Btr. C&Btr. O&Btr. C&Btr. No. 2 com..... 65@ 70 TO@ 75 Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
1x3” i ad $53.00 $43.00 14x3"... #3650 50 $46. 50 Sound wormy. 10@ 4 50@ 55 60@ 65 Wet te for planing Mill and Pattern 
rrr I 3. eer 5 UARTERED RED Cin — ‘ ‘ 
Scans 5350 45:00 1i4x0"... 5500 45:00 | 2 -... 115@120 os eee 
Slash Grain Fooring e _ 65g. @ . <u q ee Idaho White Pine. 
ot $24.00 $22.00 1y.x3". - $39.50 $29.00 s+» 40@ 45 ...@.-. Calitornia White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Sie 6650s 23.00 21.00 1%x4”... 35.00 29.00 ; —_ Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
126” 25°00 Sate 1 6”. 38:00 31.00 PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
ree wees ax oar ; i a 115@120 125@130 125@130 
Vertical Grain Stepping seceate saeaewre = 4 = = 7 YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
S34, 356. Se Se O06 39. oc cce vena $50.00 $40.00 +o- COM. ++ = , Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating, 
EMG. 30 WOO OOOO vo vcescncs veces ace 4300) TA zom-..-. Bee es oo Also our new mill at Florala,Ala., and Paxton, Fla, 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S Sound wormy.. 40@ 42 43@ 45 48@ 50 
WEE. Cgwe bicNe Censor eeesdceewees $39. 00 $33. 00 PoPLAR— 
1x 6” CET LCT TT ee TE 40.00 34.00 
n = Wee wesddaews 115@120 125@130 130@135 
34 5, WES Caatacnwosaccecanwe yee pd Saps & selects. 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 IDAHO | a 
SA re eee geteeeecenee 43, 37. No 1 com... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
ii, 1%x5, Wy BO BE 66k cecsns bry po Nase... 88@ 40 43@ 48 45 50 CALIFORNIA & 
Si an Ma, Vane aee. > 777255757: 50.00 44.00 | Panel and wide, agpnnccseccapaats a 
for eae eee ene : . No. 1, 18t023” 165@170 175@185 180@190 NG and SHORT LEAF 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition Roxboards, ALSO LONG an i 
Hx47.-- $20.00 $15.00 9x6"... .$23.00 $18.50 13 to 17”... 120@125 ...@. --@... Yellow Pine 
on 30°00 in50 e2e,---- 3a. oo ct 00 aspen 
eee 3) v.00 x ee 
: ” a 3 iver oT ES! ee eae 7 120@125 
1x4”... 23.60 20.50 “ix6"!: +: 26.00 23.50| FAS, .......-- "2g 83 ug 38 4 WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Drop Siding, Rustic No. 2 com..... 382@ 35 45@ 50 Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
Gre. re ae ye bets ee a ree 7 $20.50 BircH— 
eee F 8.5: BE occas 30.00 27.00 FAS 115@120 125 130 135@140 
Fir Battens 0. wesc. 65@ 70 80@ 85 
x niet ere $ 75 ah 6 C1 ak : See $ a 40 45 50 55 W. P E Co 
: Lath . 90@ 95 100@110 105@115 est Fenn umber aa 
Pars BOP TONING ets kc cceecieeecéieecs $ 2.50 No. 1 com..... 55 60 60@ 63 60@ 70 WRntentn Ramen 
Common Boards and Shiplap No. 2 com..... 35 40 40 45 40 45 
7) | Coe WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
ie Spetensienibaateeessetaar $15.00 $12.00 | NOS coniii! "3s@ 60 10@ 15 73@ 80 | f HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
Tx 67 012022, 18330, 20.50 | No. 8 com... 23@ 28 30@ 82 $2@ 35 | mgs: wi 
Ix 8, x10" ieee eeeereiii, 14.50 11.50 Sound wormy.. 38@ 40 42@ 44 43@ 45 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
x BREE 80s Gbanss'6646 60-008 5. A Ww ASH— 
Lyx8 and 10, iixid*2-000002 000 76 4601 on. stems isseaee tee 
4x6” eeees TR 15.50 12.50 No. 1 com..... 60 65 70 15 75 80 
iexs ge ee errr re 16.50 13.50 No. 2 com..... 32 35 40 42 42 45 
Common Planks and Small Timbers Hicxoryr— 
hy ae ae er ame $18.00 $15.00 ie eats ...@... 140@145 145@160 
3x 6, Cae GO heccectdceweeces 50 14.50 No. ‘co ee <<canes 75 0 85 90 
CS 2" OST ReS s FO 19:00 16.00 No. 2 com..... ---@..,. 40@ 45 50@ 55 
SENG, Ge UB kh dckccceccneciass 20.00 17.00 Marite— 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” eee 95@100 110@115 120@125 
pir 1 No.2 No.1 No.2 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 T5@ 80 ag 90 
om. com. com. com. No. 2 com..... 30@ 35 <@ 45 50 55 
2x3, 2x4”. $11. 50 $ 8.50 2x14”....$15.00 $12.00 ‘ : 63 
=: 1200 900 2xi8".2. 18:00 18:00 “FAs. 240@250 250@260 265@275 | || TTSBUR | 
SEG ces I 9. po) 4 5.  -cteveewns 5 § A; | | 
Sara” .... I3.80 9.50 2x20”.... 20.00 17.00 — 3 com..... Tan@iso iin@iss 1T@i83 | © 'SB TRGH. PA. 
Common me 2x4”, S1S1E e ‘eimai ’ . 
| ion en ett 50 $ 7.5 ae eee w es $13.50 ety 50 oM— - 
2 eG BO S50 | 28. a3 14.50 11.50 95 GET OUR 
i vies i250 980 82°02 16.50 13:50 ai we oe $103 | | PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under Plain red FAS.... 82 2 = Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and = Pine 
No.1 Bet. No. 2 Sel. — red ar com. 41 B W C L ber Co Oliver Bldg., 
ws giant — 358 m. 958, 0 ~— bexbosr 8, 65 le - Lross Lum *9 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
6x 6”...$22.00 $25.00 nis”. he chien ‘ a> 48 
WeNge:.. gh gue geuaue.. ang aso] SNe Pome; 38 Hl 
14x14”... 23. 5. 22x22"... 5 32. 4 aa = 
16x16"... 25.00 27.00 24x24”: :! 32:00 35.00 Sap No. 2com.... 23 25 27 , 
Common Timbers, 12x12 CoTTonwooD— Book f S wmill M 
34 to 40’ $25.00 $28.00 72 to 80'.$51.00 $54.00 5 ge & wider... oe bo + $ ror Da en 
42 to 50’. 31.00 34.00 82to 90’. 64.00 67.00 No 3 COM. -oeeees 30 34 = 
52 to 60’. 37.00 40.00 92 to 100’. 72.00 76.00 0. & COM...+---- ae se Principles of Efficiency 
62 to 70’. 43.00 46.00 Boxb —c7 a2 By Harrington Emerson 
Railroad Material = Po ee bt 62 & ‘a Essentials of American Timber Law 
x8 ties, rough... $14.00 7x9 ties, rough.. $16.00 By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B. M.F. 
x8 ties, rough.. : Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
je erbsesper eea WESTERN PINES aaa 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap ; : {Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] ee 
peo os ‘ pry =. Portland, Ore., June 1.—The omnes are the By H. D. Tiemann 
1x 2 as. $16. 00 $13. 00 1% &1% f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: Princip! ae Sai Weedieia 
Ix 4..... 14.00 “11.00 RS $16.00 $13.00 No.2 No.$ el iaey & Glace a 
x 6..... 50 11.50 1% &1% _ 1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ $28.00 $19.00 —_ —_—_— 
1x 8 &10. 15.50 12.50 XG. 060 17.00 14.00 RRP RE « 30.00 20.00 Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
THER. 85 16.00 13.00 1% &1% 7 : 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ 29.00 22.50 By Harold 8S. Betts 
14.4 17.50 14.50 aaa ii (| aan 31.00 24.50 Reenaeen af Mae 
-) i WG So i cinnovweeeues t : - , 
pe 12... 18.00 15.00 110" 10 to. BO. IIIT 30.00 23.50 Se ee 
ts - x12”, an * pccccccccccccces oD. . Commercial Law 
RED CEDAR— PEPE scrovenyescnens 34.00 25.00 By John A. Chamberlain 
Common Boards and Shiplap 16 Oe 81.00 24.00 ~~ Logging 
5) ee $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10..... $14.00 $11.00 Selects By Ralph C. Bryant 
, > “yy 
hehe a... en ny 1x 4,6 & 8", 10° & longer. “$81.00 $82.00 $71.00 Lumberman’s Actuary 
er ttent ve oo we ft YF SRE ow cic ce nie sineeinn ss sic 86.00 75.00 
2 P Bel. Stoc ‘ie i a 1n3° we ea teahaceteseeeee {b7.00 $2.08 0.88 Write for prices and full information. 
ak e 0. el. BRE. GU Wee s ccc c cece x d \ ° . 
com. com. | 5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ American umberman hicago 
2 ae gis. 00 $13.0 00 po | See $20.00 $25.00 SU 6st cccnccudas 95.00 90.00 78.00 . L ’ c 
Ls ae 19.00 24.00 1x12..... 20.00 25.00 ° 8/4 and wider... eee eeeeee 97.00 92.00 80.00 
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Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


Phillips, Wis. 
Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 





























\ , Yhen you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment 
wire your inquiry to 


W heeler-Timlin 


Lumber Go. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 


Ash Oak 
Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft 7 
Rock Elm Soft E 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 

















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Seattle, Wash., June 1.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 





Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
goring 
1x 4” No. . clear Vv rch — ve $47.00 $49.00 
Oe i A: re 18.00 ces 
No. 2&better 8 8S. G. 3.00 19.50 
1x 6” No. 2&better S. G.. 26.00 24.00 
pie pA: eae 22.00 15.00 
Stepping 
No. 2&better clear. . $5.00 62.00 
Finish 
SE Bee lew sswieeae ns 46.00 
Casing and base. 53.00 Stats 
Ceiling 
56x 4” - 2&better 25 21.00 
1x 4” No. are 
No. 
ix 6° on 20.00 
1x 8 and r 12.50 
REED 06-6 Abas nose baat is, 75 13.00 ae 
> opera ~ a S&E 
ae Se a | aa 4.25 10.50 10.50 
Plank and oe Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S48..... 20.50 13.50 15.50 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S..... 19.00 17.00 nae 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
PET OE 6s karin vai. 21.00 15.00 20.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portiand, Ore., June 1.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





RR esd MOE ices wasncs bsseeneseenced $52.00 
: SRM cos vnclakee haan acai «++ 49.00 
EC ne - 23.00 
1x3 an tye No. 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
NE, WS coisa cc os csciarmare acer 25.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” = 2 ClOAT GNA HELO: 6.000 cceserccs 22.00 
RAMEE Gch dens sane snswsaeus sane 16.00 
1x6” No. 2 GIORT ONG HELE? ...66scccccses .. 24.00 
No. 3 yor no sepeeuad OSS Wniase tees ore 21.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
INO.) 2 GIR DHA HOO vk cisisisidiscrccesedce 50.00 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better............002. 21.00 
PIDs, BMUORP choc encceseacskccseciegee as - 14.50 
1x4” No. 2 GIOAT-ANG DOLMOT.. .6.06600c0c0e0e 22.00 
BeOS: © ME ss vi 055 se seen busavacsancee 16.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ix6” No. 2 clear and: better... s...66.0066.06ds 21.00 
No. 8 Clear 2.0 SSA aw Adina eA wee eROaee* 16.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, Of Ball B Uist... ...scscecccsccss 7.00 
SORT; Oe PAE, FS BIBL oo u:0in:b:0 60-0 661000005000 7.00 
Smail timbers, of Rail B list... .....s6sccese. 00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 6.00 


Fir logs, $20; $16; $12. 
Fir lath, per thousand, $4.50. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 28.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f. 0. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 





4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
Extra stars, 6-2.. - $1.85 $2.30 
Extra stars, 5-2.. - 2.00 2.50 
Extra clears... .. 2.50@2.55 3.10@3.15 
Perfects, 5-2... mx = 95@3.00 3.70@3.75 
Eurekas ...... . 2.75 ee 
eS re 3.75 @3.80 ose 

STANDARD STOCK, First GRADES 
Mixtra stars, O-2.....0000% $1.80 $2.25 
Hictra stars, 6-2......0.0.0. 1.95 2.40 
BUKtES CHORES i000 c.0e60 0 5% 2.45 3.05 
POSTOCts, B-2..6 sc cccrivcce 2.85@2.90 3.55@3.60 
OS ae eee 2.70 re ” we 
POREOCUIODR i0.6:6 66300000 3.60@3.65 
SranpDArRD Stock, SECOND GRADES 

Common stars, 6-2....... $ .55 $ .70 
Common stars, 5-2....... .65 .80 
Common clears ......... 1.10@1.20 1.40@1.50 
Common eurekas........ 1.25@1.35 Se 
Common perfections . - 1.60@1.80 oese@eses 


BritisH COLUMBIA Stock 
(United States Exchange) 


Co 0 Ce $2.90@3.10 -70@3.90 
SIDGEOKAD ..0sc evens «ee. 3.10@3.45 06 Sg ee 8 
POREOOODR. o0.0.0.:0.9.5,6 0.0.5.0 3.90@3.95 sia . 
pe ar TE | RP ear te aee 1.40@1.50 1.70@1.80 
Be CUPOEAR 55 i0.0.0.000606 a 431: 65 2.00@2.25 
XX perfections ......... 1.45 @1.65 2.00@2.25 

OLD — OLD GRADE : 
Per M 
ee eee *o. 20 CHORD «0 0.sialsie eee - -$3.00 


_ of late. 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 1.—The trade in northern pine 
has shown no improvement during the week. 
The sash and door industry in Chicago is still at 
a standstill as a result of the indoor carpenters’ 
strike and the ether industrials are small and 
cautious buyers. It sometimes is very difficult 
to place an order on account of the broken condi- 
tion of mill stocks, which has necessitated some 
recent price revisions—advances on such items 
as are exceedingly scarce and decreases on those 
that are in fair supply. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 30.—City building de- 
mand is the most active feature in the market. 
Country yards are light buyers and their orders 
generally call for assorted lots. Industries are 
holding back and the demand for low grade 
stock is poor, the readiest sellers being finish 
lumber in the various grades, and lath. Prices 
are holding about the same but show consider- 
able variation between mills on some items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—Tho a small amount of 
northern pine building lumber is being ordered, 
demand for it is much less than in some previ- 
ous years, because of the severer competition. 
In the upper grades hardly any business is being 
done. Very few concerns are in need of pattern 
lumber. Trade in the lower grades continues 
quiet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 31.—White pine 
sales have been more active than for several 
weeks. Dealers express the belief that the ig 
position of building craftsmen to make cortves- 
sions in pay has acted as an incentive whifch 
builders are not slow to take advantagesof. 
Demand continues to center on the poorer 


grades, No changes in prices are reported., »* 
EASTERN SPRUCE 
Boston, Mass., June 1.—Dimension demand, 


tho still subnormal continues to grow slowly. 
Prices are firm; 8-inch and under, $45; 9-inch, 
$46; 10-inch, $47; 12-inch, $49. Random demand 
is also slowly improving; prices: 2x3, 2x4, $34 to 
$35; 2x8, $38 to $39; 2x10, $42 to $43; 2x12, $43 to 
$44. There are still some sales at $33 of 
scantling and there have been some sales of 2x8 
at $37. Boards are still dull and weak and 
liberal concessions fail to stimulate trade. Prices: 
Random covering boards, $35 to $36; matched, 


$40 to $42 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 30.—There is a good 
pole trade but little activity in other white cedar 
stocks. The telephone companies have been 
able to raise needed funds for extensions and 
replacements, and have been buying poles freely 
Power transmission lines and telegraph 
lines also are taking a fair amount of stock. 
Posts are quiet. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 1.—A little more activity in the 
hardwood market has been noticed during the 
last week but not enough to contribute addi- 
tional strength. Prices, which are dictated by 
the availability of supplies rather than by the 
demand, show no noteworthy change. 





Minneapolis, Minn., May 30.—While most of 
the factory trade is still inactive in hardwood 
buying, some specialty manufacturers whose 
goods are summer sellers have been in the 
market lately. The business has not been large 
but forecasts better things. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—More hardwood in- 
quiries are being received, and a greater pro- 
portion of them are developing into orders. 
Thick oak is especially strong because there is 
very little to be had. Mill stocks are almost 
nothing, and logs are so badly damaged by ex- 
cessive rains that.little stock is in sight. Box 
manufacturers are buying almost nothing. The 
furniture manufacturers here are buying only 
a few odds and ends. Only a small business is 
being done by yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—There is plenty of 
hardwood inquiry, but it is for items that are 
very hard to get or at prices at which the mills 
will not accept, .so the volume of business re- 
mains small. The demand for oak bulks large 
in the total, and the better grades and finish 
items are scarce and advancing. Upper grades of 
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other woods are getting scarcer and prices are 
firm. Commons are not moving very rapidly 
and prices remain weak. The box factories are 
not doing enough business to make them an 
active factor. Furniture factories also are taking 
only limited quantities. There is a better demand 
for bridge planks and such material, but not 
much demand from the railroads. 


New Orleans, La., May 30.—The history of last 
week’s market is pretty much that of the week 
before, featured by what seems to be hand-to- 
mouth purchases of the upper grades, compara- 
tively quiet call for lowers and very little doing 
in the box grades. By some accounts the demand 
grows a little in volume from week to week; by 
most reports, mill stocks of uppers are steadily 
diminishing even under the pressure of present 
limited demand, production remaining subnormal. 
The prices of uppers grow firmer as stocks are 
reduced, but the prices of lowers are said to be 
rather weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—The hardwood trade is 
slow. A discouraging state of affairs exists as 
to prices. In plain oak some firmness has lately 
developed, and gum is said to be a little stronger, 
but elsewhere scarcely any improvement has been 
seen. Walnut is one of the last hardwoods to 
show a weakening in price, and stock which was 
$150 two months ago is now quoted at $115. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—There is a slight im- 
provement all the time but trade is still below 
normal. There is almost no demand from the 
house finish people and no export demand. The 
hardwood yards and the furniture people are 
affording the chief demand. Accumulation still 
persists in the lower grades and their prices are 
a little weak and uncertain. In the upper grades 
prices are firm and the outlook better. Prices 
current: Inch, quartered white oak, $155 to $170; 
plain white oak, $105 to $120; white ash, $120 to 
$130; basswood, $105 to $115; beech, $90 to $95; 
red birch, $140 to $150; birch, sap, $120 to $130; 
maple, $100 to $110; poplar, $120 to $130. 


Baltimore, Md., May 30.—The 
in the hardwood market continues and buyers 
manifest a disposition to take up stocks at slight 
advances, Because of curtailment in production, 
the available assortments are not large. Foreign 
buyers are still disposed to hold back. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—There is a fairly 
steady demand for -hardwoods, the bulk of it 
coming from manufacturing concerns such as 
box, furniture and implement factories. Mining 
regions are also coming into the market. Prices 
are well maintained. A growing scarcity of bet- 
ter grades switches the demand to medium and 
even lower grades. Flooring is the strongest 
item. Building operations are slowing up, but 
labor difficulties are believed to be the reason. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River: 

FAS No.1com. No. 2 com. No. $ com, 
Quartered ..$150 $85 $55 es 
PHAM sccscees 110 52 35 25 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—There has been a 
slowing up of hardwood orders, according to 
most firms, tho a few report a somewhat better 
demand. There is developing quite a scarcity of 
upper grades, and as production is much below 
normal, any sizable increase in demand would 
stiffen prices decidedly. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—The hemlock trade is 
not improved to any particular extent, altho a 
larger amount of inquiry is received. Retailers 
are making small purchases, Receipts by lake 
this season are unusually small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 31.—With hem- 
lock prices at a point where they have some 
chance against those being asked for southern 
pine, dealers report a better volume of trade. 
New building is assuming fairly good proportions. 
Dealers speak encouragingly of prevailing sales. 





Boston, Mass., June 1.—The market keeps 
dull. Roofers continue to spoil all trade in hem- 
lock boards. Concession making does not seem 
to improve trade. Random hemlock boards are 
offered for as little as $32 and clipped eastern, 
10 to 16 feet, for $34. There are even some north- 
ern and others to be had for $33. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., May 28.—Most of the fir mills 
are running, some of them on part time, with 
the result that production for the week has been 
somewhat stimulated. The enforced shutdown 
during a prolonged interval has reduced the ac- 
cumulation, and stocks were probably never so 


improvement - 


badly broken as at present. The market on the 
whole is weak, but on some items of uppers the 
ruling tendency is strong. It is apparent that 
cedar mills are oversold on red cedar siding. The 
demand for that item is keen, and the market 
is firm to higher. 


Chicago, June 1.—The Douglas fir market this 
week appears slightly softer, with a decline of 
about $1 in dimension and lower grades, and 
especially in timbers and planking. Upper grades, 
however, are holding firm. Demand in this terri- 
tory remains very dull, city trade being off alto- 
gether and country trade being very spotty. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 28.—There is still 
quite a demand for Douglas fir in California, de- 
spite the lockout in the building trades in San 
Francisco. Rail shipments are increasing. The 
advanced prices on clears, common and flooring 
in this market are holding pretty generally. A 
number of the northern mills that depend princi- 
pally on water shipments have closed dewn. 


Portland, Ore., May 28.—Fir and spruce uppers 
are strong and the big volume of business is di- 
vided between local demand and California. The 
box market is in bad shape, and hence it is 
difficult to cut spruce. The demand for Japa- 
nese squares continues active and this is the 
big item in foreign business. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Demand for fir 
showed little change in the last week. It still is 
light and except for occasional mixed cars, runs 
to particular items. Bridge planks are said to 
be in good demand. Flooring also is being taken, 
but has been rather hard to get. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—Trade is not at all im- 
proved. The lack of building, high freight rates 
and active competition of southern pine keeps 
this market very inactive. This is especially 
true of flooring. Prices: Flooring, inch, 1x4, 
No. 1, $72.50 to $74; No. 2, $69.50 to $71; parti- 
tion, No. 2 clear }4x3%, $42.50 to $44. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—Not much change has 
occurred in the demand for fir lately and prices 
are about the same. Heavy freight rates make 
sales unusually small. Limited sales of flooring 
are being made. Spruce demand also is less 


active. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 1.—Local business in western 
pines is very slow, due in large part to the strike 
at the sash and door plants. Some sash and door 
business, however, is coming thru from un- 
affected out-of-town factories but not enough to 
cause much difference. Brices in the meanwhile 
remain unchanged. While some of the smaller 
mills offer concessions on “substantial orders,’’ 
the large mills evidently are making no effort to 
sell on the present. market, preferring to hold 
their stocks until such time as better prices can 
be realized. 





San Francisco, Calif., May 28.—There is a little 
improvement in the demand from the eastern 
States for white and sugar pine, with orders 
being placed for C select and better and some 
siding. Shops are not moving freely. Sash and 
door manufacturers are buying in a limited way 
and some are making offers at very low prices. 
The volume of business is below normal. The 
principal mills are operating with one shift and 
trying to balance up their stocks. Clears are 
searce and it will take forty-five to sixty days 
to obtain good assortments. Prices are being 
maintained on uppers and it looks as if bottom 
had been reached on shop. The season’s cut is 
forecast by some authorities not to exceed 60 
percent of normal. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Business here in 
western pines remains small and such inquiry 
as there is comes from industrial consumers 
largely. These plants, however, are buying 
mostly for immediate requirements. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., May 28.—While the de- 
mand is below normal, there is a steady call 
for yard stock in California. The volume of 
eastern orders is light. The demand for spe- 
cialties is a prominent feature with mills having 
facilities for producing them. Following the 
heavy demand of last year and the light produc- 
tion during the winter, the mills generally have 
small, badly broken stocks, which it will take 
two or three months to balance up. The tie-up 
of the steamers is interfering with shipments of 
the cheaper grades. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Siding appears to 
be the principal want of buyers at the present 
time, with some mixed car business. The market 
it not large. 
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("1 aRoEST logs in the world— 
that’s the problem the West 
Coast logger is up against. 
Long ago we pointed the way how 
to skid and load them. 





IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
LOGGING MACHINERY 
Portland, Oregon, U. S. A, 
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“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 


proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver Saa Francisco 














duce a first 
impression 
that com- 
mands re- 
spectful at- 
tention, 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask fortab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and fhe — afforded —< —_= 
being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free 
request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
Die Embossers 


Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenye CHICAGO 






Pereei COMPANY 
‘PITTOBUROR.PA. _ 
ae. CHICAsO 
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LONG and SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 


Cc. E. BLACK LUMBER CO. 


Montgomery, Ala. 
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ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Cypress Lumber 
Shingles and Lath 


We are located 54 miles North of New Orleans 
on the Louisiana Railway and Navigation Co. 








Opdenweyer-Alcus 
Manufacturers Cypress Co. 
Sorrento, - - - Louisiana 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity a500Axes& Tools 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 








A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


/ 


welcome this system that 


Lumber Dealers 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills.  - 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 





developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 
form. 


method for figuring 
ractice and thoroly 
nally printed in book 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus: the total’ cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pager, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, ,| 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





‘trade continues quiet. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—The North Carolina 
pine market is fairly firm and wholesalers report 
that trade has lately shown some improvement, 
tho retailers are buying with a good deal of cau- 
tion and the industrial plants are taking hardly 
anything. Low grades are quite hard to move. 
Roofers are steady at about $28 to $28.50. 





Boston, Mass., June 1.—The lack of building 
keeps pine dull and in rough edge selling at $50 
to $52 there is very little interest. Demand for 
roofers continues slowly to improve and they are 
actually a little firmer. The 6-inch sell at $29 
and $30. The roofers continue to raise havoc 
with northern and eastern boards. 


Baltimore, Md., May 30.—While the demand 
for box stocks, such as edge, continues to halt, 
inquiry for stock boards and dimension stuff used 
in construction work is more active, with the 
movement sufficiently large to cause a reduction 
in the holdings. The downward trend has been 
definitely arrested. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 1.—A large number of transits 
are on the road, which is reported to have had a 
softening effect on prices on lower grades, except 
dimension, which, ‘particularly in 18- and 20-foot 
lengths, is scarce. Some distributers report that 
there have been some price advances in dimen- 
sion as well as in No. 2 drop siding and flooring, 
and also that there is a growing scarcity in all 
No. 1 and better stocks. Locally, the demand is 
still very dull on account of the lockout of build- 
ing labor, and country demand is very spotty. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Some sales mana- 
gers say their stocks are all shot to pieces and 
that it is difficult to average more than one car 
out of three on inquiries. Others say theirs are 
not in such bad shape but are broken and are 
getting steadily worse. Firmness all around and 
advancing prices on numerous items character- 
ized the market last week, altho the total volume 
of sales showed a slight falling off. There is very 
little railroad inquiry and industrial demand is 
still low. The eastern market is very good, how- 
ever. After several dull weeks, local business 
has been better. The rural yards in the South- 
west are cautious about buying. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—The southern pine 
price range remains practically unchanged. The 
volume of inquiries has been heavy. <A good 
many orders for mill shipment have been re- 
ceived, almost all for badly mixed cars, the re- 
tailer being very cautious. A good many quick 
— of transits have been made: by whole- 
salers, 


New Orleans, La., May 30.—Mill reports of 
bookings and shipments are delayed by reason 
of the Memorial Day holiday, but local reports 
indicate more or less improvement of call, at- 
tributed to the increase of building. The slow 
readjustment of wages and material men’s 
prices in the larger cities evidently is serving to 
hold down demand. Prices continue to strength- 
en, according to report, tho there still remain 
weak spots on the list due to inactive call for 
certain items. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—Unsettled prices and 
a rather weak tone continue to make the market 
here unsatisfactory. Retailers are hesitating 
still about stocking up. The continuance of the 
building strike here and the poor credit situation 
still make for little building. Prices current: 
Flooring, A rift, $62 to $72; B rift, $57.75 to $68; C 
rift, $45.25 to $51; partition, B & better }%, $42 
to $47; No. 2 common rift $30 to $38; B & better 
flat, $43 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md., May 30.—There has been no 
heavy expansion in the movement of longleaf 
pine, but buyers are in the market. Some of 
the heavier sizes are being called for, with the 
eall especially for flooring, interior finish and 
stock sizes. Many mills are still closed or turn- 
ing out stocks in very limited quantities only. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—Greater steadiness is 
reported in southern pine, with more firmness 
displayed by certain grades. Building is more 
active, with more doing in the country districts. 
Retailers are taking lumber only as needed. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—The southern pine 
Retailers are refraining 
from placing orders, as they have fair stocks. 
Some low prices are still heard, as not all of the 
distress lumber has been sold. The strongest 
items are longleaf dimension and No. 2 boards. 
Ceiling and siding are both rather weak. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—Business in south- 
ern pine is only fair. Yards and building con- 
tractors are buying for their immediate needs 
only. Prices are stationary, as a rule. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., May 30.—Trade comment 
today reveals practically no change for the week 
in respect of either price, volume or character 
of demand. Mixed car business predominates, 
with a sprinkling of straight cars of common 
and finish. Mill stocks are said to be in fair as- 
sortment and car supply ample. 


Chicago, June 1.—The cypress market remains 
without fundamental change. Some of the 
cypress mills have during the last week or two 
cut prices $2 to $3, but apparently without stimu- 
lating business to any extent. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 31.—There is hardly any 
demand for cypress. If anything, the shortage 
in upper grades of Gulf coast stock is more 
acute. About all the business being offered from 
here is for badly mixed cars, which are difficult 
to fill. Most dealers here are content to get 
what they actually need to fill orders from local 
cypress yards. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Cypress is in light 
demand here. East and north there has been a 
fair volume of business, but generally the market 
is characterized as spotty. While prices are un- 
changed, limits on quantities of finish are not 
enforced to any extent and some items are said 
to be showing a little softness. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—Wholesalers say that 
cypress is maintaining as much firmness as any 
of the woods, but that trade is about as quiet as 
a month ago. Retailers plan to take stock spar- 
ingly for the near future. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—The demand for cy- 
press for finish continues to improve. There is 
also a slightly improved demand from manufac- 
turing consumers. The market seems fairly firm 
at the prices previously quoted: FAS, 4/4, $105 
to $115; 8/4, $115 to $126; selects, 4/4, $90 to $95; 
8/4, $98 to $108; shop, 4/4, $58 to $63; 
5/4, 6/4, $68 to $72. 


Baltimore, Md., May 30.—As construction work 
proceeds on a bigger scale, yards have some call 
for cypress and quotations show a firm tone. 
There is now a tendency toward a stiffening in 
values. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—The activity in 
cypress seems to have flattened out for the time 
being. There is only a fair demand and it is of 
a spotty character. Prices are unchanged. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—There is a fairly 
good tone in the cypress trade. Buying is in- 
creasing slightly. Reduced production causes a 
growing scarcity of stocks. Prices are well main- 


tained. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., May 28.—If there is an element. 
of strength in the red cedar shingle market, it 
is because logs are scarce and nearly all the mills 
are running. Most mills are sold up, with order 
files filled, and all grades are firm, with one ex- 
ception. Perfections are weak, as this is the 
only grade in which there is an accumulation; 
mills were cutting large quantities for water 
shipment when the maritime strike came on. 
Wholesalers state that trade seems to be slack- 
ing off, but the market is holding firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 30.—Wholesalers here- 
find the market fairly firm in spite of a very light 
demand in this immediate territory. The mills- 
appear to be finding better business elsewhere. 
Retailers are ordering only in cases where their 
stock approaches exhaustion. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—A continued heavy 


‘demand for shingles has caused prices to ad- 


vance further. Stars are in greater supply than 
clears, so the spread is widening. Stars are 
quoted at $2.25 and clears at $2.90 a thousand, 
Coast basis. The lath market also is booming 
and prices generally asked are around $8.50. 
Mills report a heavy demand. Cypress manufac- 
turers ask $6 and $5 for lath but are not selling. 
many. Fir lath also are higher than southern: 
pine but there is not much business in them in 
this territory. There is a larger volume of or- 
ders for siding. Generally $35 is asked for 6-inch 
clear and the tendency seems to be upward. 


St. Louls, Mo., May 31.—The shingle market is: 
weaker. The present price (Pacific coast base) 
is $2.75 for clears and $2.20 for stars. The flurry” 
in orders from the East has subsided. 
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New Orleans, La., May 30.—Cypress shingles 
are said to be meeting a slightly improved de- 
mand, with sales of straight as well as mixed 
cars. The lath market is pretty much as it was 
the week before. No change of quotations on 
either item was noted. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—There is hardly any 
local selling of lath to retailers and the demand 
from western and southern points has greatly 
fallen off. The market is not over firm. Prices: 
1%-inch, $7.50; 15-inch, $8.50. Furring is dull 
and unsettled and the price for 2-inch is $38 to 
$39, Shingles are very dull for this time of year. 
The market is really not very firm. Prices: 
Whites, extras, $6 to $6.50; clears, $5.50 to $6. 
Fine brands of reds are to be had for $5.50. Some 
white cedar extras have sold for as little as $5.75. 


Baltimore, Md., May 30.—Some gains are be- 
ing made in the movement of shingles. Stocks 
are not excessive, so that quotations are fairly 
steady. Lath are also in better request. The 
prospects are decidedly encouraging, and prices 
are fairly steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—The shingle demand is 
slightly improved. Extra clears are quoted at 
$4.69 and stars at $3.92. The retail stocks are 
small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., May 31.—A fair de- 
mand is reported. Plenty of stock is being offered 
at prices which are practically the same as have 
prevailed for the last two weeks, $4.69 on clears 
and $3.92 on stars, local basis. 


Columbus, Ohio, May 31.—The shingle market 
is about holding its own. With light receipts and 
slow demand there is not much stock moving. 
Retailers are still playing a waiting game. Rural 
dealers have not started to buy to any extent. 
Prices are firm, with red cedar clears at around 
$4.60, Columbus. The lath trade is fairly strong 
and prices are slightly higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 31.—The lath market is 
fairly active but shingles are dull. The season’s 
business will not live up to the promise of early 


spring. 
BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., May 28.—The outlook for 
California pine box shook seems a little more 
favorable, with cantaloupes being shipped and 
deciduous and grape business in prospect. The 
box factories are operating at considerable be- 
low capacity. Many buyers are holding off, but 
with box lumber $20 to $25 at the mills, and 
shook prices one-third less than last year, they 
can hardly expect further concessions. Cannery 
business is slow in developing, with the pack 
still an uncertain factor, and spruce box com- 
petition is active. The railroads propose to make 
a 20 percent reduction in freights on dried and 
eanned fruits to the Atlantic coast. This will 
stimulate shipments. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 1.—The slack cooperage 
market is a trifle weaker, but with a country de- 
mand almost in sight it is expected that prices 
will soon begin to display more steadiness. The 
outlook for apples is as yet uncertain. Flour bar- 
rel business is almost at a standstill. 


MARKETING WOODLOT MATERIAL 


A subscriber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
sends to this paper the following interesting ac- 
count of his experience in preparing woodlot 
material for market: 


In your May 7 issue I notice an article on market- 
ing woodlot material. This was of special interest 
to me, as I was in the mill business during the 
war, cutting groves into lumber. 

The general opinion of the farmers at that time 
was that it did not pay to cut their timber, claim- 
ing there was no market for the lumber. After 
looking into the business I found that most of the 
men engaged in manufacturing lumber were thresh- 
ing machine men making sawmilling a side line, 
letting the farmer get out the logs in lengths 
regardless of crooks, and in most cases leaving the 
piling of the lumber to the farmer. The lumber 
was very poorly manufactured and poorly piled; 
the inch stock was almost worthless on account of 
its unevenness. 

I saw an opening for a good business and I 
bought a bankrupt outfit, secured competent help, 
took the contract from stump to pile, and in most 
instances had the farmer advertise in advance that 
I was going to cut his timber and would be in posi- 
tion to fill complete bills for barns and cribs. My 
first set was 185,000 feet. The farmer insisted 
that I cut heavy to 2-inch, as there was no sale for 
inch. I was sure my inch would sell, but I fol- 
lowed his instructions and cut 80 percent 2-inch. 





In a very short time he was out of inch. LaterI - 


moved in and cut a job for him, which was all cut 
1-inch, to go with his 2-inch. The lumber was true 
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Reduce the Fire Risk 


Around Your Sawmill 


Pyro-Non Fire Retardent Paint offers sawmills, planing mills 
and woodworking factories one of the most effective means of 
preventing fires available today. A wall painted with Pyro- 
Non will resist contact with flame, will not ignite from sparks 
and will prevent spread of fire. 
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and exterior use. It is applied 
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ready mixed paint, is guaranteed 
to cover as much surface and to 


wear as well as any first quality 
paint on the market. It makes 
wooden structures fire retardent 
at no greater cost than for good 
ready mixed paint. 


Let us send you descriptive booklets. 
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to measure, so could be used for any sheathing, 
fence boards, gates or anywhere on the farm. 

I would not take a set and let the farmer stack 
his lumber or cut his logs; for I was advertising 
and I wanted my lumber in good shape. My pile 
foundations were put down by laying three cull 
boards lengthwise, the cribbing out of 2x4-inch and 
2x6-inch. When the pile was removed the lumber 
was in good condition and salable. 

I soon had a year’s business ahead. All that was 
necessary was to say I would cut the farmers’ 
timber and they would wait. I had no competi- 
tion. Native lumber went from $18, and no de- 
mand, to $40, and I could not supply the demand. 

I never overstocked a community. When I 
thought there was enough lumber in one community 
to care for the trade I jumped fifteen or twenty 
miles and took on work there until the others had 
time to dispose of their lumber. I made it a busi- 
ness and not a side line. I studied it from every 
standpoint and by having experience in logging, 
milling, selling, retailing and building I was in 


position to take care of my patrons. If custom saw- 
ing were done by men who were lumbermen the 
woodlot would pay. I know of one instance where 
a 3-acre grove netted the farmer $1,200. He 
claimed that at the time it was planted the land 
was worthless, as it was too swampy. When I cut 
the timber the land was dry and all that was neces- 
sary was to remove the stumps and-have $325 an 
acre land. 

I was not a competitor of the local yards. My 
appearance in a community meant more business 
for the lumberman. Many farmers bought a frame 
who would not have done so had it not been 
for the cheaper dimension. This made necessary 
the buying of shingles, siding, flooring and all that 
goes with frame stock, so stimulated building in 
general. 

The woodlot will pay if the farmer will give the 
work to a sawmill man who takes pride in his 
work ; one who is getting his daily bread by it and 
= one who is making a living until threshing 

me. 
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MERRILL, WIS. 
(Concluded from Page 90) 


May 31.—V. L. Morisette, of Wausau, Wis., at a 
meeting of the Wisconsin Valley group of the Wis- 
consin Bankers’ Association, Saturday, said that 
the Pier Lumber Co. had twenty-seven buildings 
under way at Wausau, but that labor costs and 
the prices demanded by heating and plumbing con- 
cerns greatly hindered building resumption. He 
said 80 cents an hour for skilled carpenters and 
65 cents for unskilled labor is being paid, but that 
union men in numerous instances refuse to work 
at this scale. Mr. Morisette is a member of the 
North Lumber Co. 

Charles Hause, who has been manager of the 
Northern Lumber & Supply Co.’s yards at Toma- 
hawk, Wis., during the last winter, left here re- 
cently for New London, where he has been trans 
ferred. F. J. Henderson, who has been acting a: 
general manager for the company’s several yards 
will assume management of the yard here durin: 
the summer. 

The hardwood mill of the Bekkedal Lumber Co. 
started sawing again this morning after having 
been closed down for two months on account of two 
mill dams breaking out this spring. Both dams 
have been repaired. On account of the two months’ 
shutdown the mill will hardly complete the winter’s 
cut this year. The plant will run days as usual 
and employs close to 150 men. The company re- 
ports a good demand for hardwood. 

The Wisconsin-Michigan Lumber Co. has closed 
down its sawmill at Eagle River. During the 
shutdown the company will erect a planing and 
shingle mill. 

Construction work is being pushed rapidly on 
the completion of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co.’s new sawmill in Elcho. The plant will be 
ready to begin operations by July 1 and will be 
one of the largest and most uptodate in Wisconsin. 

The Bissell Lumber Co. has donated the use of 
two large rooms to the Boy Scouts at Tripoli, 


Wis. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


May 31.—The lumber market generally is slightly 
improved since a week ago in Pittsburgh. The 
upper grades of hardwoods seem to be holding firm, 
while the lower grades show a little weakening. 
Southern pine dimension stuff, 2x4- and 2x12-inch, 
is stronger. Two and a half-inch face pine flooring 
seems to be very scarce and is somewhat higher. 

Inquiries are coming in more freely and there 
has been an increase in building here, despite the 
fact that the union carpenters, having refused to 
accept a wage cut, are expected to strike tomorrow. 
An open shop declaration by the employers will 
also be an event of June 1, according to E. M. Tate, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Exchange. It 
is generally believed among the well informed here 
that the strike will not last long. One of the whole- 
salers said today that a strike of the carpenters 
would hold up building here and in that way would 
adversely affect the lumber market temporarily. 

H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., was away on an eastern trip over Sun- 
day and Memorial Day. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 1.—Of much interest locally was the arrival 
recently of two consignments of Philippine mahog- 
any for Black & Yates (Inc.), specialists in this 
particular brand of wood. The first shipment 
comprised 70,000 feet and another of about 100,000 
already is afloat. Black & Yates announced that 
200,000 feet more is now loading at wharves in the 
island and will arrive this summer. 

The tariff committee of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association has received responses from 
many members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives relative to the committee’s protest 
against the bill which would impose a tax on 
Canadian lumber. An acknowledgment of receipt 
of resolutions opposing the levy also has been re- 
ceived from President Harding. A number of the 
statesmen have notified Secretary H. B. Coho, of 
the association, that they will be glad to see 
that the protest is placed in proper channels. 

Offices of the Goodyear Lumber Co. have been 
removed from 2 Rector Street to room 711, Ca- 
nadian Pacific Building, 342 Madison Avenue. The 
Goodyear company represents the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., as selling agent. A. J. 
Hartman, for years identified with the wholesale 
lumber trade of the Metropolitan district, has been 
appointed sales manager for the Goodyear company 
for this district, succeeding W. EB. Farnan, who goes 
to Chicago to look after his interests in several lum- 
ber yards. George B. Dunlevie, with headquarters 


at East Orange, will represent the firm in the New 
Jersey trade. 

H. P. Miller, formerly New York representative 
of the Phillips Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., has 
joined the selling force of the Sieber Lumber Co., 
local wholesaler. Mr. Miller will be associated with 
A. K. Seiber at the local office. 
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OBITUARY 


HENRY J. FALL, formerly in the lumber 
business in Wisconsin and Minnesota, and later 
on the Pacific Coast, died at the Everett Hos- 
pital, Everett, Wash., on May 20 at the age of 76. 
Mr. Fall was one of the old-time lumbermen on 
the St. Croix River and 
was widely known 
among lumbermen of 
that region, particularly 
those who went out to 
the Coast in later years. 
He had been associated 
with many of the promi- 
nent loggers and lum- 














THE LATE 
HENRY J. FALL 





bermen of the old days 
in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, going to 
Minnesota fore the 
Civil War in which he 
served with the Third 
Minnesota infantry. 
About 1882 Mr. Fall be- 
came associated with R. 
H. McCoy, now con- 
nected with the Weyer- 
hauser interests at Bon- 
ners’ Ferry, Idaho, and 
in 1884 the firm of Fall 
& McCoy operated a sawmill on the St. Croix 
near Stillwater, Minn. From 1893 to 1898 the firm 
operated at Rhinelander, Wis. In later years 
Mr. Fall had_ resided on the Pacific Coast in 
Everett and Seattle, where he numbered many 
of the most prominent lumbermen of the region 
among his friends. For the past few years he 
had not been active in the business. He had 
been in very good health until the first of this 
year when he began to fail. Mr. Fall was a 
member of the G. A. R., a 32nd degree Mason, a 
Shriner and a life member of the Elks. He was 
first exalted ruler of the Elks at Hudson, Wis., 
during his residence there. Two sons and three 
daughters survive. The eldest son, Harvey T. 
Fall, is also very well Known in lumber circles 
as the manager for the Red River Lumber Co. in 
Chicago. 











“CHRISTIAN K. ELLINGSON, founder and head 
of the Bllingson Lumber Co., of Hawkins, Wis., 
died at the Northwestern Hospital, Minneapolis, 
on Tuesday, May 24 at the age of 65. Death fol- 
lowed an operation for gall stones performed 
May 13. Mr. Ellingson was prominent for many 
years in the hemlock and 
hardwood industry and 
was also widely known 
as colonizer and banker 
of Rusk County, Wiscon- 
sin. He was born in Nor- 
way, coming to _ the 
United States in 1869, 
when his parents settled 
on a homestead at 
Scandinavia, Wis. He at- 





THE LATE 
Cc. K. ELLINGSON 





tended the common 
schools and early entered 
the lumber industry. His 
first work was _in the 
lumber rafting days-on 
the Wisconsin’ River 
when he was an axeman 
in the woods and driver 
on streams in the Wis- 
consin Valley. Not very 
long afterward he had 
become foreman for one 
of the large lumbering 
companies in that district. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed district lumber inspector by Governor 
Rusk. He engaged in business for himself with 
his brother Anton in 1891, when he purchased a 
sawmill at Stetsonville, Wis. This mill was de- 
stroyed by fire and the first few years in busi- 
ness were years of depression in the lumber in- 
dustry. The determination to succeed in busi- 
ness won, however, and in 1895 another mill at 
Dorchester was purchased, doubling operations. 
In 1900 Mr. Ellingson incorporated the Ellingson 
Lumber Co. and in 1902 took over the sawmill at 
Hawkins and tracts of timber. In addition to 
lumber interests he was engaged in banking and 
real estate enterprises and other lines. He or- 
ganized several banking institutions and at the 
time of his death was president of the Hawkins 
State Bank and the Pioneer National Bank of 
Ladysmith, both of which he organized. He 
served in the State legislature for one term. 

Mr. Ellingson was active in association work 
and was one of the organizers of the old Wis- 
consin hemlock ard also the hardwood associa- 





tion. He was a friend to young men, many of 
whom he aided in starting a business career, and 
was frequently consulted in times of business 
distress by friends to whom he never failed to 
give sympathy and counsel. A widow, two broth- 
ers and two sisters, four sons and two daughters 
survive him. The funeral took place at Hawkins, 
Wis., on Friday, May 27. 





JOHN CURRY, a lumberman of Connelsville, 
Pa., died at his home there after a lingering ill- 
ness of many months. He was founder and 
president of the Curry & Sons Lumber Co. and 
was also identified with various business inter- 
ests in the Connelsville section. 





MRS. IDA ELIZABETH LEWIS, wife of P. P. 
Lewis, of the P. P. Lewis Lumber Co., of Ray- 
town, Mo., died on May 25 at her home there and 
was buried on Friday, May 27, in Brooking 
Cemetery. Besides her husband, Mrs. Lewis is 
survived by two sons and one daughter. Prior to 
opening the yard at Raytown, Mr. Lewis was for 
thirty years with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 





ZINC POISONING IN WOOD PRESERVING PLANT 


It has long been known that zinc chloride is 
poisonous and workmen employed in wood pre- 
serving plants are liable to injury. A report 
ot ific instance, and the remedy which was 
found efficacious, will prove of interest. The 
ease was reported in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Feb. 12, 1921, and 
following is a summary of the physician’s find- 
ings: 

The treatment of the fies is carried on in 
air-tight cylinders, and exposure to the poison 
does not occur until the unloading of the ties by 
hand. Skin troubles were present among all 
employees handling these ties. Among seven- 
teen patients examined four types of skin lesion 
were noted. Three of these—tar dermatitis, tar 
acne, and tar cancer—are well known as preva- 
Jent among all workers in tar, but in addition 
to these workers were found to have multiple le- 
sions of fingers, hands, forearms, and rarely 
of the legs and thighs. In every case there was 
a history of some slight injury such as abrasion, 
splinters, burns, or crevices from chapping, and 
the burn corresponded in size and shape usually 
to the primary injury. There was a considerable 
area around the lesion in which the skin was 
readily removable and the underlying tissues 
white and bloodless. In the center there was 
a circular section of escharotic tissue, the depth 
depending upon the duration of the lesion. These 
lesions, which in some cases were very painful, 
showed no evidences of infection and there was 
little or no swelling. 

Altho the zine chloride solution was too weak 
to cause these burns it was discovered that after 
exposure of the ties to the air for several hours 
sufficient evaporation took place so that when 
they were handled the ties were covered with 
treating fiuid in which the zine chloride ap- 
proached saturation. It was found that re- 
peated exposure to the zine chloride solution 
increased the severity of the lesion and that 
irritation from the tar in the treating solution 
also was a factor in its severity. ‘Treatment 
consisted of removal of the escharotic tissue and 
application of sodium bicarbonate alone or in 
combination with petroleum. 

The constitutional effects of zinc were not 
present in any of the cases, due to the fact that 
there were no zine dust or fumes. Various ex- 
periments to prevent contact between the bodies 
of the workers and the treating solution were 
made. Leather and rubber gloves and garments 
were found to be impracticable because of 
shrinkage of the leather and the expense and 
lack of durability of the rubber. An acid and 
waterproof canvas overall and flexible ‘‘lino- 
leated’’ canvas gauntlets were found to be satis- 
factory. The use of these garments and the 
prompt treatment of all trivial injuries re- 
sulted in the disappearance of all zine chloride 
burns. 





THE Somers Lumber Co., Atlantic City, N. J., 
does everything possible to see that its men do 
not have ordinary friction matches in their pos- 
session. To accomplish this safety matches are 
kept on hand and it is the duty of the shipping 
clerk to keep the men at all times supplied with 
these safety. matches. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates; 





WANTED—AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
If you have a copy of the AMBRICAN LUMBE 
issue of November 24th, 1917, and can spare same mail 
to us and we will remit. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





WE WANT BUYERS TO ADVERTISE 


“When in the market for anything used in the lumber 


industry. Send your ad to the Classified department of 
the American Lumberman. 

431 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Best for you. 





WANTED 


A young man to practically take charge of the 
selling end (in office and on the road when necessary) 
of a large plant manufacturing Hardwood Flooring, 
one who has had plenty of practical experience neces- 
sary. A knowledge about the manufacture of flooring 
will be advantageous. High class men only need 
apply. Give experience, references and salary received 
at present time. 


Address “K. 9,"" care American Lumberman. 





FOREMAN WANTED 
to take charge of K. D. Window and Door Frame Fac- 
tory in the city of Spokane, Wash. Must be thoroughly 
trained in his work and be familiar with all machines 
and the making of Eastern Type frames. He must be 
capable in the management of men. Write us giving 
references. Can also employ one stickerman and two 
other frame makers. 
HEDLUND BOX & LUMBER CO., 
Spokane, Washington. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
We are constantly having openings for the right men 
for the retail lumber business, We desire experienced 
men who are familiar with lumber, interior trim, sash 
and doors, builders hardware. It is not necessary to 
be versed in all lines but must be experienced in 
some one of the above lines. Make application direct 
to us in writing. 

WILSON & GREENE LUMBER CO., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
Exceptional opening for high grade southern pine sales 
manager with old established, large and well-known 
Arkansas manufacturer. Write fully, giving complete 


ualifications. 
. “K. 19,” care American Lumberman. 


, Address 
WANTED—A FIRST CLASS 
Planing mill foreman for yellow pine operation located 
in one of the best cities in Alabama. Must be capable 
of taking entire charge of plant and produce results. 
Give full particulars and salary wanted. 
Address “K. 31,”’ care American Lumberman. 














WANT A POSITION 

Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and will mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the-time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Souths Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, TL 
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WANTED—COMPETENT BUYER 
Must have clean record and wide acquaintance among 
the Roofer and Framing Mills of North and South 


Carolina, Virginia and North Georgia. State fully 
what you believe to be your qualifications, past and 
present connections. Confidential. 

ddress ““L. 27,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
To act as assistant manager for retail yard doing a big 
business. Must be experienced in handling men and 
selling to,trade against hard competition. City of 


"Address “LL. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MANAGER 
Who is an accountant and correspondent and has lumber 
and millwork experience. 

LYMAN FELHEIM CO., Brie. Pa. 


LARGE YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER 
Of Florida can use logging superintendent competent 
to log and deliver sixty to seventy million feet per 
year. Must possess initiative and be fully qualified to 
handle all branches of the work including building 
of railroads, handling of skidders and loaders. In 
reply state with whom now employed, experience and 
full particulars. 
Tess “K. 10,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAILER 
And biller for woodworking factory. Address, stating 
experience, references and salary wanted, THE HAL- 
LACK & HOWARD LUMBER CO., Denver, Colo. 


MALE HELP WANTED 
Wanted, first class, experienced man to sell interior 
trim and sash and doors. Must be able to take quanti- 
ties off from plans and measure buildings, also bill 
same into factory. State “ee ee and full 
particulars, giving where last em 
WILSON .& GREENE TUMBER Cco., 
Syracuse, N. 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For Chicago suburb. Give record of experience. Must 
be a hustler. State age, whether married or single, and 
salary expected. ; 

ddress “K. 34,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For large lumbering operation in Northern Wisconsin. 
Executive ability to direct logging, manufacturing and 























selling. Give full information as to actual experience 
and age. 
Address “K, 83,’’ care American Lumberman. 





THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. Always 
looking for something—your advertisement in the wanted 
and for sale department would be seen by the very people 
you want to reach. Advertise now. 
“AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





or 50,000 capacity Pine mill in southwest. Give age, 
ry married, list of mills where held similar sition 
and salary expected. High class man only will be con- 
sidered. 

Address “K. 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—GOOD ALL AROUND ASSISTANT 
For Ind. retail yard, must be able to keep books, assist 
in selling, unloading, etc.; $80.00 to $100.00 per month, 
with good chance for future; references required. 

Address “K. 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
for retail lumber and building material yard. Central 
Illinois. Advise fully in own handwriting experience 
and qualifications, giving references and salary desired. 
ess “HA. 45,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN CAPABLE OF 
Taking full charge of a plan service department for a 
line of four yards. He must be capable of listing and 
estimating materials a from blue prints and 
of drawing up small plans and changes in stock plans, 
and be able to talk to prospective builders as well. 
MUELLER LUMBER COMPANY, Davenport, Ia. 











A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR LIVE MAN 


Who knows Chicago and immediate territory, to repre- 
sent one of the best yellow pine concerns. Must have 
good record and willing to work. Give experience and 
references. 


Address “L, 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 





SALESMAN FOR CHICAGO 
To sell boxing, crating and other lumber to the factory 
trade in wagon and carload lots. We can offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity to a high grade, thoroughly expe- 
rienced man, or an ambitious young man who has had 
experience in the lumber business as shipping clerk, 
tallyman, ete., and is now anxious to get in the sell- 


ing game. Advise experience and qualifications. Re- 
plies confidential. 
ddress “L. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SASH AND DOOR 
Salesmen, Estimators, Order and Shipping Clerks, and 
Purchasing Agent, by growing wholesale and millwork 
concern, Experienced men who are in position to take 
a financial interest desired. A wonderful opportunity 
for men of initiative. 
Address . “L. 2,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—THREE LUMBER SALESMEN 
For Chicago, Detroit and Cincinnati territories by large 
Southern Pine manufacturing company. Prefer men with 
established trade and must be producers. High class 
organization with large output of yellow pine and 





hardwoods. Positions open now. Only men of proved 
ability acceptable. 
Address, “L. 12,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell hardwoods on commission basis in New York, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Canada and 
surrounding territory at once. 
Address BOX NO. 1114, Huntington, W. Va. 


WANTED—A MAN 
Who is well acquainted with Chicago and immediate 
territory to sell fir. To dig up specials. We can cut 
and deliver anything. ‘Tell us about yourself in detail, 
what you have a doing and can do. 
Address . 85,"’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
To the man who has an established trade and can 
produce 40 to 50 cars per month with backing of product 
from the best Southern manufacturers with right prices, 
we have a proposition to offer — will be interesting. 
Write us pe your territo 
THE STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring bet- 
ter returns than any other medium and 

MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 











GooD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement. to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
WANTED—SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED 
Able to command industrial trade C. F. A. territory, 


headquarters =, 
Address 21,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ACTIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 


To sell B. C. Red Cedar Shingles, red cedar, fir and 
lock lumber, for large manufacturer of B. C. timber 











PLANING MILL ESTIMATOR 
Must be practical and capable of taking off and yes 
work—Pittsburgh district. State salary expecte 
Address “H. 12,’’ care American 2 sll 


LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 
Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment will reach the people. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 


Door Patchers. Good ay and steady work. Nice 
clean healthy town to live in. 
Apply, WHITMER, JACKSON & CO., 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
Familiar with circular rig. Give full details, 
rience, age, salary expected, family, 
take position. 

Address es 





expe- 
and when you can 


35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS 


Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lum- 
ber, shingles, timber and timber lands, business oppor- 
tunities, machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, etc. 1- 
ways looking for something—your advertisement in the 
wanted 99 for sale itp reach. pe Bk A seen by the 
very people yoy wan reac! vel now. 
AMERIO. AN LUMBER 


431 S. all St.. Chicago, ‘TL 








products. Prefer men who call on trade regularly. 
understand red cedar shingles and know how to sell 
them. Liberal commissions and exclusive territory to 
competent men, 

Address “DPD. 46,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WIDE AWAKE SALESMAN 
Manufacturer and wholesaler of northern and southern 
hardwoods wants high-grade reliable hardwood sales- 
man of good personal appearance to travel, making 
headquarters in Chicago. Only business producers need 
apply. Give age, experience, references and salary. 
nO will be treated in strict confidence. Address 
reply to ‘‘H. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To travel Pennsylvania and pert of Maryland for whole- 
sale sash and door house. ust be thoroughly experi- 
enced in this line. State reference and salary expected. 
Address “AH. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC RESIDENT 
Real hardwood salesman for New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago and Detroit by a manufacturing 
and wholesale firm, handling mahogany and all south- 
ern and northern woods. On commission basis only. 
Must be honest, capable and aad the business thor- 
oughly. Otherwise do not ap) 
Address “B. 33," nog Ameriean Lumberman. 











WANTED—BY A TECHNICAL AND 
Practical Engineer a position as Master Mechanic 
or Locomotive Engineer. Have had several years’ experi- 
ence in the above connections, thoroughly conversant 
with all mechanical department practice for the main- 
tenance of Rod and Geared locomotives, logging equip- 
ment, saw mill machinery, etc.; 33 years of age, mar- 
ried, loyal, and a steady ‘hard worker. 

ddress “L. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
31, married, desires position. Eight years’ yellow pine 
experience, with mills and wholesalers, also some hard- 
wood experience, as stenographer, bookkeeper, invoice 
clerk, salesman, buyer and last two positions as asst. 
sales manager wholesale concern. Available at once, 
now in south. 
Address “L. 24,’ care American Lumberman. 


WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
Married man, twelve years’ manufacturing and whole- 
saling experience Pacific Coast and Inland Empire, two 
years’ middle west and south, now holding high class 
position south wishes locate in Chicago. Capable manag- 
ing wholesale or commission office. Would like to open 
West Coast commission department with established 
manufacturer or wholesaler. 
ddress “L. 18,’’ care American ‘Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT & OFFICE MANAGER 
Desires position. Best of references and bond; sixteen 
years’ lumber experience. 

dress “L. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMANAGER, MANAGER OR ASS’T 
Manager desires position; 18 years’ lumber experience. 
Hardwood and Hemlock preferred. 

Address “L, 32,’" care American Lumberman. 

















EXECUTIVE AND THOROUGHLY 
Experienced Saw Mill man and lumberman. Open for 
proposition, prefers working interest. Now employed. 

dress “L. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 





LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Good organizer, capable of taking full charge and 


obtaining results. Best references, experienced in all 
kinds of logging. Twenty-five years practical experi- 
ence. Address: MR. E. E. HOOD, 63 Crowley Avenue, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
of retail yard. Know all sides of the retail end thor- 
oughly and capable to control my full share of the busi- 
ness against competition. Married. 
Address “L. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND AND GANG SAW FILER 








Wants position. All around millman. Hardwood and 
pine. jan come at once. 
ddress “K, 22," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SAW MILL FOREMAN 


With good concern cutting hardwood or pine, thoroughly 
practical, have ha 4 RY years’ successful experience, 
Al, reference furnish 

Address “i. 42. ** care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TO REPRESENT IN 
Kentucky and West Virginia, yellow pine manufacturer 
or wholesaler that can ‘‘deliver the goods’’ for a man 
who knows how to sell. 

Address “L. 15,”’ care American Lumberman, 


RELIABLE LUMBERMAN 
Have you an opening for reliable manager, 15 years’ 
experience, 2 years line yard? Can handie full line. 








Indiana, Ohio or Michigan preferred. Can report 10 
days’ notice. 
dress “LE. 22,"" care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Wants situation selling southern products. Young man 
who can get the business. 

Address “L. 20,’° care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS BOOKKEEPER 
For: large retail yard or manager of small yard. Five 
years’ experience, single, 26 years old, Can go to 


work immediately. 6; 
R. F. ABRAMS, Iuka, Kans. 


POSITION WANTED 
Young woman stenographer-bookkeeper. Several years’ 
wholesale and yard experience. Can handle credits, 
traffic matters and eee. estimates, excellent references. 
Address . 26,°° care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS HARDWOOD LBR. INSPECTOR 
Seven years’ experience, in both shipping and receiving. 
Worked nine years for one concern; 24 years old, single, 
good reference. 

Address “TL. 23,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Salary or salary and commission, by young and ag- 
gressive hustler; married; several years with reputable 
mills in manufacturing and selling ends: now covering 
North Texas, commission basis. Prefer a territory, 
but will go anywhere for right propositio: 

Address “L, 31,’’ care American Lamberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Wishing to make change would take charge of manu- 
facturer’s yard, or position on the road. Expert on 
grades; very successful with men, 

Address “ZT, 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
lding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 























WANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED SALESMEN 
One for Southern Minnesota and Northern Iowa and one 
for Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois—by large 
established commission and wholesale Lumber firm. 

Address “G. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
For Central Illinois territory who can price millwork 
from plans. 
Address 





“G, 28,’? care American Lumberman. 





inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new moldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














